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Gold Dust 


has a hundred and one uses. Perhaps you use Gold Dust for 
washing dishes—most people do. But its use shouldn’t stop 
there. It is just as effective for washing clothes, for cleaning 
pots and pans, for scrubbing floors, doors and woodwork, for 
washing windows and mirrors, for cleaning refrigerators, 
brooms, brushes and combs, for cleansing bath-tubs, pipes, 
sinks—and for making the finest soft soap. 

If you are not using Gold Dust for all of these things, you 
are not getting its full benefits. Gold Dust is an all-round 

cleanser; it is the greatest time- and labor-saver known. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins “Have you a little ‘Fairy’ 
do your work” in your home?” 


Bathe daily with Fairy Soap. 

The daily bath is worth all the squills and pills in the world, 
but half its benefit and enjoyment depends on the purity of the 
soap used. 

Fairy Soap is just as pure as its whiteness would lead you 
to believe—because it is made from edible products, and has 
no coloring matter, dyes or high perfumes to deceive the eye 
or delude the sense of smell. 

Its floating properties, handy oval shape, and 

price of 5c, leave nothing to be desired. 









































Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday is white and makes clothes white, sweet 
and clean. It is a quick dirt-starter; it contains no rosin 
(used in all yellow laundry soaps), and will wash woolens 
without shrinking, colored goods without fading. Clothes cost 
money, and Sunny Monday will make them last twice as long 
as if washed with ordinary yellow laundry soap. 

The use of choice fats and vegetable oils makes Sunny 
Monday expensive to produce—yet it sells for 5c. Better 

save your clothes than your pennies! 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash 
away your troubles” 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


A Brother in Trouble 


WIGHT L. MOODY was one day riding in 

a car when it was hailed by a man much 

the worse for liquor, who presently staggered 

along the car between two rows of well-dressed 
people, regardless of tender feet. 

Murmurs and com- 
plaints arose on all sides 
and demands were heard 
that the offender should 
be ejected at once. 

But amid the storm 
of abuse one friendly 
voice was raised. Mr. 
Moodyrose from his seat, 
saying: 

‘“No, no, friends! Let 
the man sit down and 
be quiet.” 

The drunken one 
turned, and, seizing the 
famous evangelist by the 
hand, exclaimed: 
Thank ye, sir—thank ye! I see you know 
what it is to be drunk.” 
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Mr. Beecher and the Lower Animal 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was upon one 

occasion in the midst of an eloquent political 
speech when some wag in the audience crowed 
like a cock. It was done to perfection and the 
audience was in a gale of laughter. Even the 
great orator’s friends felt uneasy at his reception 
of the interruption. 

But Mr. Beecher stood perfectly calm. He 
stopped speaking, listened till the crowing ceased, 
and while the audience was laughing he pulled 
out his watch. Then he said: ‘‘That’s strange. 
My watch says it is only ten o’clock. But 
there can’t be any mistake about it. It must 
be morning, for the instincts of the lower 
animals are absolutely infallible.” 


But Darwin was “On” 


HEN Charles Darwin was visiting the 

country house of a friend the two boys of 
the family thought they would play a joke on 
the scientist. So they caught a butterfly, a 
grasshopper, a beetle and a centipede, and out 
of these creatures they made‘a strange com- 
posite insect. They took the centipede’s body, 
the butterfly’s wings, the grasshopper’s legs 
and the beetle’s head and they glued them 
together carefully. Then, with their new bug 
in a box, they knocked at Darwin’s door. 

“We caught this bug in a field,” they said. 
“Can you tell us what kind of a bug it is, Mr. 
Darwin?” 

Darwin looked at the bug and then he looked 
at the boys. He smiled slightly. 

“Did you notice whether it hummed when 
you caught it, boys?’’ he asked. 

“Ves,” they answered, nudging one another. 

“Then,” said Darwin, ‘it is a humbug.” 


What the Congressman Needed 


X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S son-in-law, 

Congressman Longworth, is not gifted with 

much hair, his head being about as shiny as a 
billiard ball. 

One day President Taft, then Secretary of 
War, and Congressman Longworth sallied into 
a barber shop. 

“Hair cut?” asked the barber of Longworth. 

“Ves,” answered 
the Congressman. 

“Oh, no, Nick,” 
commented the Sec- 
retary of War from 
the next chair, “‘you 
don’t want a hair cut; 
you want a shine.” 


A Bit Slow 


EFORE Abraham 
Lincoln became 
President he was 
called out of town on 
important law busi- 
ness. As he had a 
long distance to travel he hired a horse from 
a livery stable. When a few days later he 
returned he took the horse back to the stable 
and asked the man who had given it to him: 
“Keep this horse for funerals?” 
“No, indeed,” answered the man indignantly. 
“Glad to hear it,’’ said Lincoln; ‘because if 
you did the corpse wouldn’t get there in time 
for the resurrection.” 





It Counted With Her 


ADEREWSKI arrived in a small Western 

town about noon one day and decided to take 
a walk in the afternoon. While strolling along 
he heard a piano, and, following the sound, came 
to a house on which was a sign reading: 

“Miss Jones. Piano lessons 25 cents an hour.”’ 

Pausing to listen he heard the young woman 
trying to play one of Chopin’s nocturnes, and 
not succeeding very well. 

Paderewski walked up to the house and 
knocked. Miss Jones came to the door and 
recognized him at once. Delighted, she invited 
him in and he sat down and played the nocturne 
as only Paderewski can, afterward spending an 
hour in correcting her mistakes. Miss Jones 
thanked him and he departed. 

Some months afterward he returned to the 
town, and again took the same walk. 

He soon came to the home of Miss Jones, and, 
looking at the sign, he read: 

“Miss Jones. Piano lessons $1.00 an hour. 
(Pupil of Paderewski.)”’ 


The Same Old Scales 


T THE birth of President Cleveland’s second 
child no scales could be found to weigh the 
baby. Finally the scales that the President 
always used to weigh the fish he caught on his 
trips were brought up from the cellar, and the 
child was found to weigh twenty-five pounds. 


Where She Found Him Rough 


VETTE GUILBERT, the French actress, 

had considerable difficulty in learning Eng- 
lish. She finally mastered it to a consider- 
able degree, however, but found that one word 
may have so many meanings that for a long 
time she was puzzled and 
baffled. One day a friend 
asked her if she did not 
find a certain actor very 
“rough,” and she replied: 

“Yes. Still he says that 
he shaves every day.”’ 


A Busy Place 


UGENE FIELD’S fame 

as a wit had not reach- 

ed England when he went 

across on his first visit, and 

when he got to London his 

friends sought to intro- 
duce him into society. 

On every occasion he was called upon to tell 
something about his native land, and the tales 
he told would have put Munchausen to shame. 
At one of the gatherings the subject of lynchings 
in America was being discussed. 

‘*T suppose it is not unusual to see one or more 
lynchings every day,’’ remarked an Englishman. 

‘*Not at all uncommon,”’ replied Field. ‘In 
fact, we are so accustomed to seeing people 
lynched that we pay little attention to hangings 
of that character.” 

“And you have seen people lynched?” in- 
quired a horrified lady sitting beside the Amer- 
ican poet. 

““Many of them,” Field answered, in a tone 
so assuring that it would have done credit to a 
liar of twice his age and experience. ‘‘ The last 
lynching I witnessed,” he continued, ‘‘ was just 
before I sailed. I was with some friends at 
dinner in a café in New York. The waiter had 
brought us pudding that had salt in it instead 
of sugar. We tasted it, and then with one 
accord arose and strung the waiter up to the 
chandelier.” 

‘‘Did you participate in it?” asked the awe- 
stricken lady in wide-eyed surprise. 

“Well, no,” replied Field. ‘“‘I did not ex- 
actly have a part in it, for at the moment he was 
strung up I was down in the kitchen shooting 
the chef!” 





Turn About 


ILLIAM GILLETTE, the actor, was one 

day introduced to a merchant who was 
reputed to be of great wealth but somewhat 
‘“mean.”” 

A few days after their meeting the actor re- 
ceived this note from his new acquaintance: 

“T hear from many sources that your perform- 
ance is excellent. Will you kindly send me two 
passes for any night next week?” 

Gillette sent the following reply: 

“IT hear from many sources that your wealth is 
great. Will you kindly send me two thousand 
dollars any time next week?” 
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IN STORY AND ANECDOTE 5 
THAT ARE NEW AND OLD ** 


When Nye Helped Riley 


ILL NYE and James Whitcomb Riley, when 

they were giving readings together, were on 
a train one day when Nye abstracted Riley’s 
ticket from his hatband, the hat with the ticket 
— in the band being laid on the seat between 
them. 

“They'll want our tickets here, Jim,” said 
Nye casually, and Riley began an exhaustive 
search for his missing ticket. When he had 
searched everywhere at least ten times over, and 
looked on seat and floor again and again, but in 
vain, he exclaimed: ‘‘Say, Nye, I have lost my 
ticket! They’ll make me pay over again.” 

“Pay over again!” said Nye. ‘I wouldn’t. 
I’d see them hanged first. You get under the 
seat, Jim, and it’ll be all right.” 

So Riley got under the seat and lay there 
gasping with nervousness as the ticket collector 
came to the compartment. 

“Tickets, please,”’ said the conductor. 

Nye handed the man two tickets. 

“Two tickets here, sir! Where’s the other 
gentleman?” 

“Oh,” replied Nye nonchalantly, ‘‘the other 
gentleman prefers to travel under the seat.” 

And from under the seat came poor Riley 
ignominiously and as mad as a wet hen. 


A Comforting Bridegroom 


OUIS AGASSIZ, the naturalist, spent the 
evening of the day he was married in his 
laboratory as usual. He retired after his newly 
found wife was in the realm of dreams, bringing 
to his bedroom two very choice specimens of 
the snake family which he had been studying, 
and was still engrossed in. Forced to part with 
them for the night he looked about for a suitable 
place to leave them, and finally laid hold of his 
wife’s stocking as a convenient receptacle. 

The next morning, 
when Mrs. Agassiz rose, 
she cried: ‘‘ Louis, there’s 
a snake in my stocking! 
What shall I do?” 

“A snake!” yelled 
Agassiz, now fully aroused. 
“One snake! Heavens, 
where’s the other one? I 
put /wo in there.” 


Why She was Happy 


NE summer Louise 
Closser Hale, author 
and actress, and Dorothy 
Donnelly, an actress, went 
to Europe. On the way across the Atlantic 
Mrs. Hale inspired the admiration of a handsome 
boat flirt, whose attentions she evaded until one 
sunny morning he encountered her in enrap- 
tured contemplation of the summer sea as she 
leaned over the rail. He approached and in 
propitiatory tones inquired: ‘*‘ What, may I ask, 
makes you so happy?” 
And Miss Donnelly from her deck-chair saw 
Mrs. Hale look up at him with a beatific smile 
and say: ‘‘ The fact that I don’t know you!” 





The Remnants Were There 


ARDINAL GIBBONS was recently the guest 

of a layman friend in Baltimore. In the 
home is a butler of Mrs. Partingtonian pro- 
clivities, and on the church dignitary’s former 
informal visits to the home its mistress had been 
under the necessity of reminding the obtuse 
servant that the distinguished guest was to be 
addressed always as “‘ Your Eminence.” 

On the present occasion, when the Cardinal 
rang the bell, the man of impassive countenance 
answered, received the card, and, turning, 
announced to the hostess: “ Please, mum, your 
remnants has came.” 


The Difference Between Them 


JOSErE H. CHOATE and Chauncey Depew 
were invited to a dinner. Mr. Choate was to 
speak, and it fell to the lot of Mr. Depew to 
introduce him, which he did thus: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
permit me to introduce Ambassador Choate, 
America’s most inveterate after-dinner speaker. 
All you need to do to get a speech out of Mr. 
Choate is to open his mouth, drop in a din- 
ner and up comes your speech.” 

Mr. Choate thanked the Senator for his com- 
pliment, and then said: ‘Mr. Depew says if you 
open my mouth and drop in a dinner up will 
come a speech, but I warn you that if you open 
your mouths and drop in one of Senator Depew’s 
speeches up will come your dinners.” 


Afni A 


LIT 










What a Pair! - 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER tells this story 

on himself: 

“Golfing one bright winter day I had for 
caddie a boy who didn’t know me. 

‘An unfortunate stroke landed me in a clump 
of high grass. 

““My, my,’ I said, ‘what am I to do now?’ 

“See that there tree?’ said the boy, pointing 
to a tall tree a mile away. ‘Well, drive straight 
for that.’ 

“T lofted vigorously, and, fortunately, my ball 
soared up into the air; it landed, and it rolled 
right on to the putting 
green. 

“How: 8. that). my 
boy?’ I cried. 

“The caddie stared at 
me with envious eyes. 

“* Gee, boss,’ he said, 
‘if I had your strength 
and you had my brains 
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what apairwe’dmake! 
The Man Who Waited 


HE late ‘Ian Mac- 

laren” (Dr.John 
Watson) once told this 
story on himself to some 
friends: 

“T was coming over on the steamer to America, 
when one day I went into the library to do some 
literary work. I was very busy and looked so, I 
suppose. I had no sooner started to write than 
a diffident-looking young man plumped into the 
chair opposite me, began twirling his cap and 
stared at me. I let him sit there. An hour or 
more passed, and he was still there, returning 
my occasional and discouraging glances at him 
with a foolish, ingratiating smile. I was in- 
clined to be annoyed. I had a suspicion that he 
was a reader of my books, perhaps an admirer— 
or an autograph-hunter. He could wait. But 
at last he rose, and, still twirling his cap, he spoke: 

“*Excuse me, Doctor Watson; I’m getting 
deathly sick in here and I’m real sorry to disturb 
you, but I thought you’d like to know that just 
as soon as you left her Mrs. Watson fell down 
the companionway stairs, and I guess she hurt 
herself pretty badly.’” 





Too Full for Utterance 


NE day when old Thaddeus Stevens was 

practicing in the courts he didn’t like the 
ruling of the presiding Judge. <A second time 
when the Judge ruled against ‘“‘old Thad.” the 
old man got up with scarlet face and quivering 
lips and commenced tying up his papers as if to 
quit the courtroom. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Stevens,’’ asked the 
Judge, eying “old Thad” indignantly, ‘that 
you wish to show your contempt for this court?” 

“No, sir; no, sir,” replied “‘old Thad.” “I 
don’t want to show my contempt, sir; I’m 
trying to conceal it.”’ 


One of Those Sensible Questions 


OHN KENDRICK BANGS was one day 

calling up his wife on the telephone. The 
maid at the other end did not recognize her 
“‘master’s voice,’’ and after Bangs had told her 
who he wanted the maid asked: 

“Do you wish to 
speak with Mrs. 
Bangs?” 

“No, indeed,’’ re- 
plied the humorist; “I 
want to kiss her.”’ 


Why He Saw Him 


OLONEL Robert 
G. Ingersoll was re- 
ceived one evening by 
Phillips Brooks at the 
latter’s house. During 
the call the cards of 
several young minis- 
ters and friends of the 
Boston clergyman who 
called were brought to him, but to each he sent 
word that he was sorry he could not see him. 
At the close of Colonel Ingersoll’s call he said 
to Doctor Brooks: 

“T appreciate your seeing me as you have this 
evening when I naturally could not fail to notice 
how youturned your friends and others away.” 

“Oh, that is all right !’’ replied Doctor Brooks. 
“You mustn’t forget, Colonel Ingersoll, that I 
will have all eternity in which to see my friends.” 
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“* « DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


Limited Bait 


TEACHER was one afternoon examining 

- class of young boys in geography. He 
said: 

“Now, boys, what do you think that Noah 
did while he was in the ark?” 

After waiting several minutes he saw one 
hand go up, and the little chap on being asked 
what he thought that Noah did replied: 

““Sir, I think that he might have fished some.” 

“Yes,” said the instructor, “‘that is possible; 
he might have fished some.” 

Presently another small hand went up. The 
teacher asked this one also what he thought 
about it. 

The small boy said: 
fished very long, 
worms. 


“‘T don’t think that he 
because he only had two 





Wonder What She Meant 
Brac had been displayed in his best bib and 


tucker to a number of admiring callers. The 
last one looked him over and was evidently try- 
ing to think of something nice to say. Finally 
she remarked: ‘‘Dear me, how much he looks 
like his father.” 
“Tt’s only the warm weather,’ replied his 
mother, somewhat testily. ‘The child is usually 
right cheerful and handsome.” 


Odd, Isn’t It? 


MATCH has a head but no face. 
A watch has a face but no head. 
A river has a mouth but no tongue. 
A wagon has a tongue but no mouth. 
An umbrella has ribs but no trunk. 
A tree has a trunk but no ribs. 
A clock has hands but no arms. 
The sea has arms but no hands. 
A rooster has a comb but no hair. 
A rabbit has hair but no comb. 
Odd, isn’t it? 


She Had 


HERE was a new parlor-maid in the house 

and Mrs. Bleecker was in some doubt as to 
her intelligence. So she asked at dusk: 

‘Bridget, have you turned on the gas in the 
parlor as I told you?” 

“Yes, mum; ivery tube. Can’t yez smell 
it?” 


One or the Other 


HAT do you think of a man with a rip in 
his coat and only three buttons on his 
vest?”’ asked Mrs. Jones of Mrs. Smith. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘I should say he 
should either get married or divorced.” 


Didn’t Have Them 


AVE you frogs’ legs?”’ asked a man of the 
waitress in the restaurant. 

“No, sir, I haven’t,’’ said the girl as she 

flushed and drew herself up. ‘It’s rheumatism 
that makes me walk like that.” 





One Way of Finding Out 


WO little boys, four and five years old re- 

spectively, were playing quietly, when the 
one of four years struck the other on his cheek. 
An interested bystander stepped up and asked 
him why he had hit the other who had done 
nothing. 

“Well,” replied the pugilistic one, “last Sun- 
day our lesson in Sunday-school was about if a 
fellow hit you on the left cheek turn the other 
and get another crack, and I just wanted to see 
if Bobbie knew his lesson.” 


Didn’t Hear Them the Same Way 


A‘ COLLEGE professor was walking across the 
campus with the dean of one of the colleges 
when the chimes in the library tower began to 

ring. 

‘Dean,”’ said he, ‘‘the music of those chimes 
is so sarod that it always sets me dreaming 
of the past. My boyhood days 

“‘What do you say?”’ interrupted the vener- 
able Dean. 

““T say the chimes are very, very beautiful. 
They make me think 

““What?” yelled the dignified old Dean again. 
Ws chimes—the chimes—how beautiful 
they < 

“Speak louder!” cried the Dean once more. 
“T can’t hear you for those infernal bells.” 














THAT REMINDS ME. 





BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE 


Vane oe HAVE LAUGHED OVER eee 


The Golden Ess 


f hoes old family physician being away on a 
much-needed vacation his practice was in- 
trusted to his son, a recent medical graduate. 
When the old man returned the youngster told 
him, among other things, that he had cured Miss 
Ferguson, an aged and wealthy spinster, of her 
chronic indigestion. 

““My boy,” said the old doctor, “I’m proud 
of you; but Miss Ferguson’s indigestion is what 
put you through college.” 


The Same, Only Different 


MAN went into a Southern restaurant not 
long ago and asked for a piece of old-fashioned 
Washington pie. The waiter, not understand- 
ing and yet unwilling to concede his lack of 
knowledge, brought the customer a piece of 
chocolate cake. 
“No, no, my friend,’”’ said the smiling man. 
“T meant George Washington, not Booker 
Washington.” 


Too Early for Him 


Cr raw March morning as a professor at 
one of the colleges was calling the roll of an 
eight o’clock class in English he came to ‘‘ Mr. 
Robbins,” and receiving no answer called again, 
“Mr. Robbins?” 

Still no reply. ‘‘ Ah,” said the professor, look- 
ing around upon the class with a smile, “I 
suppose it is rather early for robins.” 


What Many Wives Know 


H,” she sighed, “for many years I’ve 
suffered from dyspepsia.” 
“And don’t you take anything for it?” her 
friend asked. ‘‘ You look healthy enough.” 
“Oh,” she replied, “I haven’t indigestion: 
my husband has.” 


An Exchange 


“FLAS of truce, Excellency.” 

“Well, what do the revolutionists want?” 
“They would like to exchange a couple of 

Generals for a can of condensed milk.” 


Not in the Index 


IR,” said the sleek-looking agent, approach- 

ing the desk of the meek, meaching-looking 
man and opening one of those folding thinguma- 
jigs showing styles of binding, “‘I believe I can 
interest you in this massive set of books con- 
taining the speeches of the world’s greatest 
orators. Seventy volumes, one dollar down and 
one dollar a month until the price, six hundred 
and eighty dollars, has been paid. This set of 
books gives you the most celebrated speeches of 
poe! greatest talkers the world has ever known 
an PO 

“Let me see the index,” said the meek man. 

The agent handed it to him and he looked 
through it carefully and methodically, running 
his finger along the list of names. 

Reaching the end he handed the index back 
to the agent and said: ‘‘It isn’t what you claim 
itis. I happen to know the greatest talker in the 
world, and you haven’t her in the index.” 


Couldn’t Break Him 


KING and Fales were looking at Mrs. Smith at 
the ball. ‘‘Fine woman, that,’ said King, 
“but I hear that everything Smith can make 
goes on her back.” 

“Well,” said Fales, “judging from her now 
he must be making almost nothing.” 


Would Do Just as Well 


N ORCHESTRA leader was working over a 
new musical play at rehearsal with Charles 

Frohman, the theatrical manager. 

““That’s too loud,” interrupted Mr. Frohman. 

“T can’t help it, Mr. Frohman,” returned the 
leader. ‘‘It calls for forte.” 

“All the same,’ answered the manager, 
“make it thirty-five.” 


How He Played 


GERMAN bass drummer was one day com- 
plimented by a musician on his playing. 
“Tell me,” asked the musician, ‘‘do you play 
by ear or by note?” 
‘“No, mein friendt,”’ replied the drummer, “I 
play by main strength.” 
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Why She Sent for Him : 


CLERGYMAN was once sent for in the 
middle of the night by one of his woman 
parishioners. 

“Well, my good woman,” said he, ‘‘so you 
are ill and require the consolations of religion? 
What can I do for you?” 

“No,” replied the old lady, “I am only nerv- ; 
ous and can’t sleep!” ; 

“But how can I help that?” said the parson. 

“Oh, sir, you always put me to sleep so nicely ‘ 
when I go to church that I thought if you would 
only preach a little for me!” 
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It Looked Possible 
A VERY large man, who tipped the scales at 


over three hundred pounds, was one day 
walking down a quiet village street. As he 
passed a corner a group of country lads gazed in 
amazement at the round, fat figure which prac- 
tically filled up the path. 

Amused at the wonderment in their eyes the 
man said: “Well, boys, think you will know me 
the next time you see me?” 

Instantly came the reply: 
don’t bust.” 


Got the Wrong House 


HILE reconnoitering in Westmoreland 

County, Virginia, one of General Washing- 4 
ton’s officers chanced upon a fine team of horses 
driven before a plow by a burly slave. Finer ani- 
mals he had never seen. When his eyes had 
feasted on their beauty he cried to the driver: 
“Hello, good fellow! I must have those horses. 
are just such animalsas I have been looking 


“We will if you 


meni 
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The black man grinned, rolled up the whites 
of his eyes, put the lash to the horses’ flanks and } 
turned up another furrow in the rich soil. 

The officer waited until he had finished the 
row; then throwing back his cavalier cloak the 
ensign of the rank dazzled the slave’s eyes. 

“Better see missus! Better see missus!” he 
cried, waving his hand to the south, where above 
the cedar growth rose the towers of a fine old 
Virginia mansion. 

The officer turned up the carriage road and 
soon was rapping the great brass knocker of 
the front door. 

Quickly the door swung upon its ponderous 
hinges and a grave, majestic-looking woman : 
confronted the visitor with an air of inquiry. 

““Madam,”’ said the officer, doffing his cap and 
overcome by her dignity, ‘‘I have come to claim 
your horses in the name of the Government.” 4 

““My horses?” said she, bending upon him a j 
pair of eyes born to command. ‘Sir, you cannot ; 
have them. My crops are out and I need my 
horses in the field.” 

“T am sorry,” said the officer, ‘‘but I must 
pete them, madam. Such are the orders of my 
chief.” 

“Vour chief? Who is your chief, pray?” she 
demanded with restrained warmth. 

“The commander of the American army, 
General George Washington,” replied the other, 
squaring his shoulders and swelling with pride. 

A smile of triumph softened the sternness of 


the woman’s features. ‘‘ You go and tell General ] 
George Washington for me,” said she, “‘that his 4 
mother says he cannot have her horses.” { 
. 
i 





Not Yet—But 


NE of the regular hunters of the season was 
surprised upon ‘arriving at the village hotel 
. find one of the old guides loitering around 
idle. 
‘*Don’t you guide hunting parties any more?” 
asked the visitor. 
“Nope,” was the slow rejoinder; 
of bein’ mistook fer a deer.” 
“Ts that so? Well, how do you earn your 
living now?” 
“Guide fishin’ parties. 
mistook me for a fish.” 


“got tired 


So fer nobody ain’t 


The Difference 


HEN the young Prince Tsai-Too was at a 

fashionable luncheon in New York he sat 
beside a lady prominent in a rich and rather 
fast set. 

““Prince,” said this lady, “‘I think it’s dreadful 
that in China a bride never sees her husband 
before the wedding day.” 

“Well,” said the Prince with a grin, “‘I hear 
that in America you sometimes never see him 
after it.” 
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THE LOVELIEST GIRLS IN AMERICA 
Where are They and Who are They? 


circulates so widely in foreign countries all over 
the world: certainly no magazine circulates so widely in 
American homes. ‘To show both the peoples of distant 
lands and of our own land the real American girl 
THe Lapres’ HoME JourNAL asks its readers to help it 
in what is perhaps the most important way in which 
American girlhood has ever been portrayed. 
We want to publish five double pages, presenting on 
each of them the photographs of the 10 loveliest girls. 
The pages will present these girls as: 


The 10 Loveliest Western Girls The 10 Loveliest Southern Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 10 photographs of girls living in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Arkansas, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Utah, Kansas, Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, West Virginia, Georgia, Texas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Oklahoma. Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama and Florida. 


The 10 Loveliest New England Girls The 10 Loveliest Eastern Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode 10 photographs of girls living in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


The 10 Loveliest Pacific Girls 


10 photographs of girls living in California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico and Idaho. 





When these five double pages are presented in Tuer Laprzs’ Home Journat the readers of the 
magazine will be asked to help us select from the published photographs the loveliest girl in each 
group, one from each, and five in all. When these five girls are selected each girl will be asked to 
come to New York City and have 


A Life-Sized Sketch of Herself 
Made by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 


The famous creator of ‘* The Gibson Girl.’? This sketch of each girl’s head will be made by Mr. Gibson in 
his own studios in his well-known and wonderful black and white pen-and-ink method, direct from life. 
Of course we shall take care of the transportation to New York and return of these five girls whom Mr. 
Gibson sketches. After the publication of the five drawings by Mr. Gibson in Tue Lapses’ Home Journat 


The Original Sketch of Each Girl by Mr.Gibson Will be Presented to the Girl Herself 


Signed by Mr. Gibson, artistically framed by THE JouRNAL, and to be the 
permanent and personal property of the girl. 


We Now Ask Our Readers to Send Us the Photographs of Lovely Girls 











These conditions must be strictly followed: 


1. The girl must be between 17 and 30 years of age. 
2. The girl must be American-born. 


3. The photograph must be a recent one: not taken 
more than a year ago; it must be considered a 
good likeness. 


4. No photograph must be, in size, less than 3% 
by 5% inches (the regular cabinet size); the 
larger the better. It must be clear and sharp. 


5. Thephotograph must be sent with the consent of the 
girl, and of her parents if living; and this fact 
must be stated on the back of each photograph. 


6. Each photograph must have plainly marked on the 
back the full name and age, with street, city and 
State address, of the original of the photograph. 
When sent by another than the girl photo- 
graphed the name and address of the sender 
must also be given. 


7. Each photograph must be marked for the group 
intended, as “‘For New England Girls,’’ or 
**For Western Girls,’’ etc. 


No names of girls will be presented in connection 
with the published photographs. In the case of the final 
five girls whose sketches will be made by Mr. Gibson, 
these names THE Laprss’ HoME JOURNAL may like 
to print when it publishes the drawings. But this will 
be optional with the girls themselves, whose consent 
will first be obtained. 


Girls themselves, their parents, relatives or friends 
may send the photographs, but in each case with the 
full consent of the girl herself. This is imperative. 


It will be manifestly impossible to return any photographs, 
and we must not be asked to make any exception to this 
rule. Girls and their parents may confidently feel that 
all photographs not used will be carefully destroyed. 


All photographs must be sent so as to reach this 
office by Aprit 15 Next, addressed to 


Tue Girts’ Eprror, THe Lapizs’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
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In winter, as in summer, sunshine and fresh air are 
just as good for clothes as for human beings. They are 
Nature's purifiers. Nothing can compare with them. 


Ivory Soap will make clothes clean. But even Ivory 
Soap will not make them “as white as snow, if they 
have been insufficiently or improperly dried. 


Use Ivory Soap and clean water. Boil the clothes. 
Rinse them thoroughly. Dry them in the open air. 


That is the best way to wash clothes. No other way 
compares with it. 


Ivory Soap . Pt ae a 94460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Killing of the Children 


131 More Little Ones Added to the Fearful List 


A FOREWORD: The figures given here can be accepted as authoritative. They are figures collated by “The Journal of the 
American Medical Association” of Chicago, from returns sent to it by health officers, hospital superintendents, physicians, and 


other reliable sources in every part of the country. 


by fireworks or as the result of fireworks in the celebration of the 

last Fourth of July. This is a lower total than we have had since 
1903, due to the rapidly growing feeling among the sensible part of the 
American people for a radical change of celebrating the day. 


():: HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE children were killed either 





WHEREVER COMMON-SENSE Has RULED and fireworks 
have been actually and entirely forbidden the results 
were certainly splendid. 

Trenton, New Jersey, for instance, prohibited all fire- 
works for the first time last year. Not a child was killed 
nor an injury reported. The year before 58 injuries were 
reported and 1 killed. 

Cleveland, Ohio, where fireworks have been prohibited 
for two years, had only 1 injury last year, 4 the year before, while 93 
were injured and 12 were killed the previous year when fireworks were 
permitted. 

Washington, the Nation’s Capital, has had not ene person injured nor 
killed for two years since it dropped fireworks; each year before it had 
the usual fearful holocaust. 

For the first time in years Boston and St. Louis reported none killed. 

Baltimore reports none killed. It also prohibited fireworks. Other 
cities show like results of the common-sense of a saner Fourth. 





Were Killed 














THE CITIES THAT COMPROMISED with the barbarous 
practice have found that the results, while much better 
than previous years, are not what the people hoped for. 

New York City, for example, tried the restrictive plan 
last year. It certainly helped, and helped materially, 
yet 6 were killed and 179 were injured. 

Chicago also tried to temper the evil, with fairly good 
results ; still 4 were killed and 62 were injured. 

The sensible people of both New York and Chicago now clearly 
realize that what is needed in their cities is a city ordinance that will 
absolutely prohibit fireworks. This evil is not one to be compromised 
with ; that has been proven wherever it has been tried. A partial law 
gives a partial result: an absolute law gives an absolute result: there is 
no happy medium. Especially in the case of New York and Chicago 
is it to be hoped that the coming Fourth of July may see an absolutely 
prohibitive ordinance in force, since no two cities can have a greater 
influence on other communities than these two leaders of population. 
No more humane work faces a woman living in New York or Chicago 
than to make every effort she can to induce the Alderman of the ward in 
which she lives to introduce such an ordinance and see that it is passed. 





The Cities 
That Com- 
promised 














THE THIRD CITY IN AMERICA, PHILADELPHIA, leads 
all the cities of the country with the blackest record for 
1910 : 409 children were killed or maimed in Philadelphia 
last Fourth of July. A creditable record for the city that 





The Blackest 


oes is supposed to be the cradle of American liberty and 
City in patriotism! A conscientious effort made by a score of 
America 


the leading citizens of Philadelphia last year to enact a 
prohibitive fireworks ordinance was met by the comment 
from the Mayor that he could see no reason why the children should not 
be allowed their fireworks and their fun. ‘‘Their fun’’! And this in the 
face of the fact that, during the short period of only four Fourths of July, 


THERE HAVE BEEN KILLED AND MAIMED IN 
PHILADELPHIA ALONE ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED 
AND THIRTEEN CHILDREN 
A humane record in order that children may have ‘‘their fun’’! Just 


how long the people of Philadelphia will permit their city to show the 
blackest Fourth of July record of any city it is difficult to say. 














The Editor of THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 





THERE ARE OTHER CITIES, Too, whose people sadly 
need an awakening on this barbarous Fourth of July 
method of celebration. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for 
example, is co-equal with New York in presenting the 





The Cities 


: largest number of children killed. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Maen that for two years had such a creditable record of no 
Credit 





children killed, entered the fatal column last year and 
stood fifth in the cities of the largest number killed. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, is another city that ranks with Milwaukee in the 
number of children killed. 

The other cities that showed marked increases in casualties, although 
happily not fatal, were Jersey City, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, and 
Waterbury, Connecticut, the latter city one of the sanest communities 
in the East, from which we have been led to expect better things. 

In all these cities a prohibitive measure is strictly necessary. It isno 
credit to any community to have the records show it—or have this and 
other periodicals point to it— as a city where the cruel killing or maiming 
of children is allowed or tolerated, when it is so simple and easy to 
prevent the holocaust. 








THERE IS BUT ONE Way FOR A City to stop this 
fearful increaSing roll of little ones killed and maimed 
each year. The responsibility clearly rests with city 
governments, since the employment of death-dealing 






The Only 


methods of celebration is subject to their regulation. It 
a is, therefore, up to the city governments to decide 
Stop It 








whether or not the maiming of thousands, the agonizing 
deaths from lockjaw, and the burning to death of little 
children by fire from fireworks, are to be continued. And that a prohib- 
itory ordinance is the only effective and permanent method is shown by 
the results in Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland and Trenton. 

Here is the ordinance that has done so much for Cleveland, Ohio, and 
it is an excellent one: 








No person shall fire any cannon, gun, rifle, pistol, toy 
pistol or firearms of any kind, or fire or explode any squib, 
rocket, cracker or Roman candle, or other combustible 
fireworks, or make use of any sling, within the city. 

No person, firm or corporation shall, within the city, 
sell, offer for sale, or have in his or its possession or 
custody any toy pistol, squib, rocket, cracker or Roman 
candle, or fire balloon, or other combustible fireworks, 
or any article for the making of a pyrotechnic display. 
Provided that nothing in this section contained shall be 
construed as to prohibit the Board of Public Service from 
giving pyrotechnical displays of fireworks in the public 
parks whenever said Board is thereunto directed by 
resolution of Council. 

Any person violating anyoftheprovisions . . Shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not exceeding 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), or imprisoned in the work- 
house not exceeding thirty days, or both, at the discretion 
of the Court. 











But the people of every community must ask for such an ordinance 
and insist that it shall be passed. And now, before we get too close to 
another Fourth of July, is the time'to act. 

What other cities have done all cities can do if the people will but 
show interest and activity and insist that the name of their city shall no 
longer be associated with this cruel killing and maiming of the little ones, 
the appalling total of which, for only eight years, now reaches 


37 THOUSAND AND 526 PERSONS KILLED AND MAIMED 
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IT 1s A PIry THAT THERE IS NOT some punishment 
which can be meted out to one of the most offensive types of 
women that exists —a type that nearly every neighborhood 
unfortunately knows—the woman who takes for her life 
creed the fatal words, “I thought it was my duty to tell 
you,” and spends her days confusing what she covers over 





“I Thought 








= eal ad by the much-burdened word “duty” with what is nothing 
Duty more nor less than the pettiest spite or the most malicious 
os 


curiosity, and a desire to gossip and meddle in other 
people’s affairs. It is bad enough when this woman inflicts suffering upon 
older people, but it is, unfortunately, all too often the case that this type of 
woman picks out little children or young people as marks for her degenerate 
tongue. Particularly happy is this gossip-loving woman when she can tell 
some happy child that the woman she thinks is her real mother is only her 
stepmother, or that she is an adopted child. Over and over again has it 
happened that children who were happy and content—loving their stepmother 
or adopted mother devotedly, and knowing no difference between her treat- 
ment of them and her own children—have been made unhappy and disagree- 
able and unruly, because this type of the meddlesome woman, thinking it 
her “duty,” has told the children what she chose to regard as a piece of 
deceit that was being practiced upon them. The fact that the withholding 
of the truth was no deceit at all, or that the question had never been raised 
in the family, or that the father and the mother had some special reason for 
not enlightening the child, never enters the mind of suchawoman. “I thought 
it was only fair to you to know,” she says, and in goes the poison into a con- 
tented mind. And the mischief-maker goes her way serenely complacent 
in the belief that she has done her duty, while the parents are left to wrestle 
with their disorganized household as best they may. 

How wrongly we classify what we call “unpardonable sins”! Most of 
them are shining white virtues compared with the contemptible trait that 
spreads suffering and pain under the creed of “I thought it was my duty to 
tell you,” and that really hungers to watch the effect that its disclosures 
have upon its victims. For God, for some reason best known to Himself, did 
create some women who would not miss giving pain to others for anything. 


eae MANY A MARRIED DAUGHTER’S MOTHER would save 
SA herself cruel disappointments and acute heartburnings if 
ie she would only be content to be the friend of her son-in-law, 
and not his mother. A man may not always show it, but 
| The he generally has a very warm place in his heart for his 
mother, or for the memory of his mother; and it is not so 
é easy for him as some women think to accept a second 
pou Friend | mother, or to call another woman by that name, even if she 
; is the mother of the girl of his heart. Then, too, a man 
can, as a general thing, stand more letting alone than the average woman 
seems to realize. ‘The mother-in-law—with, perhaps, her only child gone 
from her home-—becomes heart-hungry and seeks not only to keep her 
child in her heart, after the daughter’s marriage, but also wants to include 
the son-in-law. ‘This is perfectly natural: it is womanly: it is motherly: 
but, as a rule, it doesn’t work—regretful as the fact may be. The man is 
perfectly content with the love of his wife and his children, and with the place 
he has in his own mother’s heart, or that which her memory has in his 
heart. But he is perfectly willing, generally—yes, anxious, if only for the 
sake of his wife—to be his mother-in-law’s friend. And if only the wife’s 
mother would be satisfied with that natural relation, and not seek after 
the unnatural relation that a man finds it so hard to encourage, many 
mothers-in-law would be happier women. 


| Son-in-Law 
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=<] A WOMAN WROTE TO WASHINGTON asking the Govern- 
ment how she could cure herself of tuberculosis. The 

& / xyovernment had no information to give her, and a year 
= | later she passed away of this preventable disease. At the 





| The Woman} same time a farmer—her next-door neighbor—wrote to 
oe ; Washington about his sick hog. He got his information 
i i . ’ . ° ’ 
| and it saved the hog’s life. “ Be a hog and worth saving!” 
| the Hog i 





they say in Washington as they tell this story. 

But just how long are the American people going to 
stand for the injustice of having a Department at Washington to save hogs 
and no Departrnent to save human beings? We cannot too urgently insist 
that this Government shall institute and support a National Department of 
Health at Washington, and end this ridiculous condition. 





A STABLE-Boy PUT A HOT POTATO into a horse’s 
mouth. He was, of course, discharged, and his successor 
was particularly warned against such pranks. The second 
boy was soon, however, discovered carrying a hot potato 


| 








| 
: 
i] 
The Horse | 
and the 
| Hot Potatoes | 
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disgrace, and a 


to the stall; he confessed that he was about to give it to 
the horse, “just to see what would happen,” but pleaded 
that the idea would never have entered his mind if his 
employer had not specifically warned him against such a 
trick. This boy promptly followed the other into exile and 
third boy was brought in to whom no advice nor caution 
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whatever was given. But he was a lad of active mind, and, wondering how 
so desirable a position happened to have been vacant twice within so short 
a period, he took pains to inquire of the youths in the neighborhood, who, 
of course, were only too delighted to tell him the whole story. That 
stimulated his curiosity so much further that he not only put hot potatoes 
into the horse’s mouth, but also drove pins into his flanks, and had to be 
sent to a reformatory to cure him of his propensity for torturing animals. 
There is a lesson in this incident for those over-prudent or over-prudish 
parents who will not warn their children against evils they know to exist 
for fear of putting bad notions into their innocent minds. The very obvious 
moral of it is that such a timid policy goes for nothing, since, if the right 
person won’t instruct a child, there are plenty of wrong ones who will. 























THE COMMON DRINKING-CUP is practically doomed. 
More than forty State Boards of Health have agreed that 
it is a menace to public health; seven States have passed 
ordinances against it; more than thirty cities no longer 
The End allow it in public places and buildings; the railroads are 
fe rapidly abolishing the menace from their cars. Within a 
year or two the public drinking-cup, of which it has been 
well said that it can spread more disease in one hour than 
a Board of Health can eradicate in a year, will be a thing 
of the past. Nor is there the slightest actual deprivation to the public in 
the abolishment of this disease-ttransmitting danger that we have all too 
long tolerated. With penny-in-the-slot machines serving paper cups, and 
good collapsible metal cups selling for ten cents, the public is in no sense 
inconvenienced, and a safe method of drinking is within the reach of all. 





Menace 














BuT WHAT IS THE CHURCH GOING TO Do with the single 
or double Communion cup? If the public drinking-cup 
at the park fountain is fraught with danger equally 
dangerous is the Communion cup. Some progressive 
churches have adopted the individual cup. But for the 
most part the Church is distinctly inactive on this point. 

It is claimed that the custom of the single cup is symbolic. 
But it is a neat question whether ecclesiastical symbolism 

; shall take precedence over safety to the health of com- 
municants. Another argument is that the Church dislikes to change any 
of its old customs. But shall an indisposition to change stand in the way 
of what has been proven is not a theoretical but an actual danger to health 
in the transmission of disease ? 

The argument that the danger in the Communion cup is lessened by the 
wiping of the rim of the cup after each communicant has drunk leaves 
out of the question the deposit of germs in the liquid itself, and here, 
according to authoritative bacteriological opinion, the danger is equally great. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the Church is distinctly behind the 
State in safeguarding public health in this matter of the Communion cup, and 
it cannot much longer afford to be. There has been as yet advanced no 
practical argument that makes the common Communion cup any less of a 
danger than the public drinking-cup. There is no canonical reason in any 
Church, so far as I have been able to find out, why there should not be a 
hundred Communion cups instead of one. But there is a distinct public- 
health reason why there should be, and this reason should weigh. 

If the common public drinking-cup is to go so should the common 
Communion cup. A proper regard for the perpetuation of religious symbols 
there should most certainly be, but not at the expense of the public health. 





What is 
the Church 
Going to Do? 














IT WAS A SLIPPERY DAY, and the horses drawing heavy 
loads over a little hill in a city street were hard put to it 
to keep their footing. Their drivers, all of whom were 
merciful enough to halt them half-way up the ascent and 

As let them catch their breath, differed widely in the means 
employed to start them again. “Get up! Get up!” shouted 
one, plying his whip with every exclamation. ‘G’lang 
there!” cried another, confining the use of his whip to 
a menacing snap of the lash. The beasts responded with a 
brave struggle, sometimes successful, sometimes futile. But one teamster, 
leaving his whip in its socket, took his near horse by the bridle and tugged 
at it with a cheery: ‘‘Come on, now! Let’s see what we can do after our 
rest!” The effect on his team might have seemed magical to an observer 
out of reach of his voice. Signaling with their ears that they understood, 
both horses strained forward with real eagerness, clutching at the pavement 
with their pointed shoes, and starting their load at a pace that was brisk as 
compared with the others. 

The spectacle would have conveyed a wholesome lesson to a school of 
parents and teachers, for there was a lot of sound philosophy underlying it. 
The adult who tries to pound energy into a backward child, or he who uses 
threats which he is actually too gentle to fulfill, may make some headway 
through the influence of fear; but the best he can force out must always be 
a grudging concession. On the other hand an encouraging suggestion, 
with the loan of a little sympathetic help, will arouse a real spirit of 
endeavor, and set the child’s mind in motion with a minimum of wasted 
energy and a maximum of speed. 
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"| WHEN A WOMAN STANDS ON HER FEET for nine hours 

2. a day she injures: her health. Nobody knows this better 
than another woman. No woman needs the assertion of 
< medical authority to tell her that it is an indisputable 
Is _ physiological fact that when a young woman, in particular, 
This is compelled to stand for long hours she is exposed toa 
distinct and almosta sure physical injury and later suffering. 
Nor is this injury confined to the young woman. When 
such a girl marries and bears children the children are 
enfeebled: the continuous standing of the mother, before she became a 
mother, robs the children of half their chance to grow up into sound men 
and women. 

Now the reformers who have had most to do with inducing merchants 
to allow their salesgirls to sit behind the counters are united in one opinion: 
that the proprietors of the stores are perfectly willing that the girls shall 
sit while waiting upon customers, but that the women before the counter 
prefer that the women behind the counter shall wait upon them standing. 
The proprietors of these stores say, naturally, that the wish of the cus- 
tomer becomes the rule of the store. They say that the standing of the 
salesgirl is not for efficiency, nor by necessity, but purely by custom. 

Is this true? We hear a good deal about woman’s disregard for her sex. 
But are we to believe that this curious disregard is carried to this fatal 
extreme? Here is a question, and an ugly one, for women about women. 





True? 
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How I Studied 
the Piano 
Under Leschetizky 


a SF re 


Neve BER’S leaves were red and sere when I found 











myself in Old Vienna at last. To be exact, it was 

on the seventeenth day of the month that this long- 
dreamed-of possibility became a strenuous reality. The 
next day, the eighteenth—“‘ Judgment Day,” as I called 
it—had been set for the ‘“‘ Vorspiel,”’ the preliminary trial, 
at the house of Leschetizky—‘‘ Professor,’’ as he was 
most often affectionately called, without either the prefix 
of the definite article or the addition of his world-famous 
name; and after that ordeal was to come the daily routine 
of unrelenting work. All this, of course, was to be only 
in case he were willing to consider me as a possible pupil, 
doubts of which continually beset me as I heard from 
time to time comments concerning his exacting demands 
upon the prospective student. 

Meanwhile, I grappled with the “der,” ‘‘die,’’ “‘das”’ 
of the German language under the guidance of a non- 
English-speaking ‘‘Fraulein,’’ who realized that I must 
understand enough of that baffling tongue to answer 














Professor’s criticisms on my playing. The mere mention 
of those possible criticisms awakened a most mortify- 
ing sense of my own limitations, and I set myself 


with desperate earnestness to master the intricacies of the German grammar at its worst. 

Looking back on that time I realize that, after all, there is something colossal in the 
courage of some of us music students, who, because we have had a measure of success 
in a semi-public fashion, proceed to knock at the doors of the world’s greatest piano 
teacher, and expect him to show proper surprise at our attainments. In my own case, 
however, I still recall how, when the morning of trial came at last, my carefully nursed 


bravery seemed to have departed on the wings of the night. 


S THE big day dawned I became awake, keenly alive to all it meant and sickeningly 
aware of my diminishing courage. With the feeling that I could die only once I prepared 
to make the “‘finale’’ as valiant as possible, occupying my morning with not too much 


playing lest I should be, in very truth, played out. 


The appointment had been made for three o’clock; so, nearing that hour, we were 
set down by means of the plodding street car on the edge of Wahring, that suburb of 


Old Vienna which, in the heart of the student, is sacred to the 
“Grand Old Man.”’ We found our way to the street-door bell, 
which was soon answered by Franz, who ushered us up the 
stairway into the waiting-room, since more intimately known 


eiterin,’’ or sub-teachers, awaiting me; 





pianists. 


as “the torture chamber.’”’ There we found one of the ‘‘ Vorber- 
and while Professor 
finished a belated luncheon we occupied the apprehensive inter- 
val of three-quarters of an hour in scanning the signatures under 
a number of photographs and sketches of famous composers and 


At the sound of the opening of a near-by door I found my courage 
One of the Sub-Teachers at so low an ebb that it was with difficulty I mustered my saluta- 




























In the Tyrol, Near Leschetizky’s 
Summer Villa 


kindly warmth in them, and merci- 
fully considering my long period of 
nervous waiting he showed the way 
to the salon. 

Entering, I was confronted by the 
two big, griffinlike pianos, standing 
side by side near the center of the 
room, while about the walls were 
disposed marble busts of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, and latter-day pianists. 
With a wave of the hand the master 
motioned me to the waiting chair in 
front of the big Bésendorfer, where, 
swallowing hard and closing my eyes 
a brief instant, I began calling upon 
my best self, and, feeling for the keys, suddenly broke into the 
first movement of the Grieg ‘‘Sonata.’’ My pent-up excitement 
found outlet in the noble opening phrases until, entering later upon 
the calm, free-flowing melody of the Andante, I had attained a 
sort of mastery of my faculties which made it possible for me to 
endure the keen and critical attention of the great musician. 

My ear caught the words ‘“‘viel Vortrag” as I ended. My 
German “reader” did not include the mystic ‘ Vortrag,’’ but 
since ‘“‘viel’’ signified ‘‘much’’ I knew that I possessed ‘‘much”’ 
something. It was reserved for a later hour with the ‘‘Fraulein”’ 
to learn, in confidence, that the master had said I had shown 
much “feeling” in the ‘‘Sonata.”” I had heard that before, but 
it took on new meaning when uttered by the oracular lips of this 
wonderful teacher. 

He then tested me in light scale playing, demanding a five- 
octave scale played as rapidly as possible until he should call 
“‘Halt!’’ This was done to an accompaniment of much pinching, 
feeling and pressing of the arm muscles, to see what tension there 
might be —a trying experience under the best of circumstances. 
The muscles of the forearm, even with skilled pianists, have ever 


Showing the Correct Position 
of the Hand for Playing 


tion in French as the 
great man approached, 
He gave me smiling 
greeting in the same 
language, for, be it 
known, with the 
tongues of all nations 
saving only English at 
his command, he re- 
fuses to weary himself 
with anything so “‘un- 
naturally difficult”’ as 
our mother-tongue. 
However, the earnest 
brown eyes illuminat- 
ing the almost youth- 
ful although white 
bearded face had a 


One of Leschetizky’s Favorite 
Pupils—Miss Katharine Goodson, 
a Young English Girl 














What the Greatest 
Piano Master in the World 
Taught Me 


By Julia Botsford Whitney 
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a tendency to tighten under the strain of a prolonged 
scale passage, and it is only by lightening the play of 
the wrist and eliminating all unnecessary hand move- 
ment that this baffling tension can be overcome. 
Leschetizky explained that he required the use of the 
thumb as a pivotal point for the quiet, deft shifting of 
the hand in the progress of the scale, thus bringing every 
finger instantly over its own key with the use of but 
one hand movement—an amazing gain in rapid passage 
work. 

Later, as a test in sight reading, I wrestled success- 
fully with a “‘Barcarolle’’ of somebody’s, in five flats, 
with restless “‘arpeggi”’ running constantly into all sorts 
of difficulties as, changing rapidly from key to key, they 
finally dropped breathlessly into the original ‘‘ton-art,”’ 
when the Herr Professor won me by exclaiming, ‘‘ Good, 
good !’’—as he tossed the music from the rack. 

He promised to take me—and my eyes grew suddenly 
moist—if I would work hard at the “method’”’ under 











a ‘Vorbereiterin,’” sub-teacher, until my inefficient 








technic should be properly broadened. This technical 
development is brought about by a unique series of 


hand gymnastics, intended to divorce the pe arm and hand muscles from the 


weaker ones of the fingers for the purpose o 


cultivating a perfect independence of each 


separate finger. The wrist is forcibly lowered, the ‘‘bridge”’ of the hand or the arch of 
the knuckles raised until each knuckle shows white through the skin; then the fingers, 
alternately, are slowly raised to the limit of their backward lift, held taut by their own 
muscular force, then allowed to fall like a plummet directly in the center of the key. 
This practice finally results in a pure, beautiful piano tone, produced by the muscles 


of the fingertip alone. 


The next day I was working hard, like an eight-year-old conservatory pupil in 
pinafores, on Czerny exercises, which were practiced with each hand separately. But, 
ah, the difficulties of all these varied ‘‘touches piquantes,’’ languorous, velvety 


“‘pianissimos,’’ noble, 


full-throated tones, and exquisite, pointlike ‘‘staccatos”! For- 


tunately I was a very firm believer in the much-to-be-desired 
outcome of all such soul-trying, muscle-straining work, else I 


would either have gone mad or flown the country to seek a more 


humane instruction. 


This work went on for more than three weeks and sometimes 
At last, one day in December, ‘‘ Fraulein 
told me of the approaching ‘‘Class’”—on Wednesday—and 
extended Professor’s invitation to all preparing pupils. 


brought reward. 


HE day found me keen with anticipation of this weekly 


” 





event, to which come many Viennese musicians, glad to be te 
invited. What a revelation it was, with its eager crowd of 
students, numbering seven different nationalities, easily distin- 


guished by reason of their varying physiognomies and expressive 


gestures no less than 
by their speech. For 
hours afterward I 
was tingling with the 
happy friction of it 
all, and I lived more 
keenly in that five 
hours’ session (for 
“Class” begins at five 
in the afternoon and 
the streaming line of 
students pours itself 
homeward not sooner 
than ten o’clock) than 
I had done since my 
tearful eyeslast looked 
upon the fading shores 
of my own country. 


Another Sub-Teacher 









































































Table Practice in Hand Gym- 


b Greifenstein on the Danube —a Favorite 
Pilgrimage of Students 


Into the hallway we stepped, the 
place filled with foreign faces, some 
with the dreamy eyes of the Russian, 
others with the restless eagerness of 
the Bohemian, and again, those with 
the clear-eyed, alert look of my own 
countrymen, who, with the ‘‘cama- 
raderie’’ of the ‘‘Class,’”” soon made 
themselves known, and, to my con- 
fusion, possessed themselves of my 
hand. While they examined it critic- 
ally I was soon surrounded by others 
from the group of foreigners, all 
exclaiming over the advantages or 
disadvantages of my now icy hands. 

This form of bloodless vivisection, as it were, is but the natural 
outcome of many open discussions between Leschetizky and his 
sub-teachers on the possibilities of long or short fingers, long, 
pointed and flexible thumbs, or short, closely knit, but muscular 
ones, and the sooner one meets with the experience the sooner 
will one arrive at the viewpoint of every interested member of 
the ‘“‘Class.’”’ The ideal hand is one of medium-length fingers— 
rather too long than too short—with well-developed, rounded 
muscles on the outer rim of the hand and from the lower thumb- 
joint to wrist, having a beautiful “‘reach’’ between thumb and 
forefinger, and great flexibility between the knuckles along the 
bridge of the hand. However, while the technic of each player 
is measured in the mind of the intelligent student by the advan- 
tages or shortcomings of his hand, the musical interpretation is a 
thing of the spirit and knows no limitations. 

I found lodgment in the dining-room, which opened widely 
into what we called the keyboard end of the salon, where we 
could watch the work of the master’s wonderful hands as he 
played the orchestral parts to four different concertos, given by 
some of his best pupils. Professor’s epigrammatic remarks to pupils 
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during the session were worthy of translation, and were 
not to be forgotten. A young student, upon being cor- 
rected in the matter of his shading, which was a bit 
angular in one of the ‘‘crescendo”’ passages, asked 
rather helplessly: 

“But, Herr Professor, where shall I begin to increase, 
where grow louder, so that I may know exactly how to 
distribute the volume of tone?”’ 

Professor gave an impatient gesture, and, pointing to 
the garden through the casement doors, said: 

“Bring me a leaf from yonder tree, and, with its 
delicate point before you, show me the place where it 
begins to broaden into the rounded leaf, and then, per- 
haps, you will comprehend what a perfect ‘crescendo’ 
would be. The good God knows, but we must feel.”’ 

Mark Hambourg, the marvel of all Professor’s pupils, 
closed the evening with his wonderful playing of the 
C Minor Concerto of Beethoven, when we were fairly 
swept off our feet. Even now, so long afterward, I feel 
again some thrill of the feverish excitement of that time 
when I think of his mastery, charm, finish and power— 
boy that he was. 

Strange to say, Icame away not wholly disheartened 
in thinking of my own poor attainments, but with a 
tremendous desire to work, and this all because ‘‘ Class’”’ 
stimulates and inspires almost more than one’s lessons. 
However, it is all a question of work in the end, or at least 
largely that, for no matter how great is the talent one 
cannot hope to accomplish the requisite touches and 
finger equipment without earnest, unremitting work of 
the most faithful kind; but when one fails in this the 
lesson is an open declaration of it, for no keener judge 
exists than this wizard of the piano, Leschetizky. 


O THOSE of us who prided ourselves on a ‘‘ velvety 

touch’’—a something more than a mere fingering of the 
keys—the master’s treatment of tone production seemed, 
in itself, an absorbing, separate study, much as the 
quality and blending of pigments are to the gifted 
painter. The fingertip muscles must be so developed 
that infinite variety of touch is attainable. Never before 
had I heard such a charming effect for light, rapid 
passage work as that produced by what Professor called 
the ‘‘geworfene”’ or ‘‘thrown”’ finger. He asked that we 
think of the fingertip as rounded like a ball, and that in 
playing only the one point of contact was possible. This 
resulted in a feeling quite as if the finger were thrown 
upward and backward by the key itself, an effect almost 
elflike in tone. Again, a soft, clinging ‘‘legato’”’ touch 
seemed to come from a creeping along the keys with 
scarcely a movement noticeable, so perfectly did the 
finger act independently of the hand and arm. 

A merciful theory of the master’s is that infinitely 
better musical results can be obtained through silent 
study of compositions than by plunging into the maze of 
themes and their elaboration with only clever fingers as 
guides. In other words, his oft-repeated advice, ‘‘ Mehr 
denken und weniger spielen”’ (‘‘ More thinking and less 
playing’’) must be the watchword of every student. By 
taking the musical score, and, apart from the piano, study- 
ing its harmonic structure, fastening in the mind the 
chord progressions upon which themes and elaborations 
are built, and leaving these intricate developments for 
later study at the instrument, one can reduce the finger 
work materially as well as teach the musical mind the 
great art of concentration, thereby accomplishing the 
necessary art of memorizing in the only reliable and 
dependable way. Professor even advised calling upon 
the mind for all the salient points of a composition while 
resting on a couch, for instance, quite as one would, at 
will, remember the features of some dear friend, recalling 
every shade and expression of the loved countenance. 
‘Ah, there it is, my pupils,’’ he once said; ‘if you loved 
your art sufficiently there would be less need for this all 
but constant criticism.” 


UST after Christmas I had my first lesson with 
Professor. The ‘‘Waldstein Sonata’’ of Beethoven 

and Leschetizky’s ‘‘La Source’? had been studied with 
extreme care under ‘‘Friulein,’’ and, in some respects, 
the lesson had not gone badly. But later, when in my 
haste to correct an error I foolishly repeated it, I was 
brought to utter confusion, while the hot-coursing blood 
battled through my veins and came into flaming view 
in my averted face, as Professor told me in thundering 
tones that I was like all Americans, who think that ‘‘the 
only way to correct a mistake is by playing it over and 
over in hope of wearing it away.”’ 

Suddenly with two strides he reached my side, and, 
fixing me with his wonderful eyes, bade me forsake all 
such methods at once and learn the art of mental study 
in music, whereby much nerve-racking work is saved and 
‘‘no mistakes are ever repeated.’’ I shall not soon lose 
the effect of that forceful rebuke and scathing criticism. 
Since then I have made progress of which I never 
dreamed, not in covering so much ground, but in the fine 
art of study. 

One must, after close thought and scrutiny of the 
musical text and form, play so slowly, and with each 
hand separately, that mistakes are impossible; while the 
phrases or sentences take such definite root in the mind 
that memorizing is accomplished while the fingers are 
learning the intricacies of the composition in hand. Was 
not this alone worth crossing seas to attain? If we 
Americans could but rid ourselves of the idea that the 
greater number of hours spent in piano playing the 
greater the musical result, we would be far on the way to 
real achievement. But the average home student seldom 
goes beyond what some have called a ‘‘fatal facility”’ of 
fingers. And why? Largely because piano playing is 
generally considered purely a matter of the fingers, com- 
bined with the gift of ‘‘a good ear’’ and a proper sense of 
rhythm. 

Leschetizky taught one a nobler idea of the art, deemed 
it worthy of earnest thought—and there are those who 
are too easily bored by conscious, persistent thought 
on any subject—and advised separate study of each 
component part, even to the matter of the fingering, so 
that each accented note would have the best tone pro- 
duced by reason of a well-chosen finger to strike it. 
When I think of the shameless waste of priceless hours, 
useful energies and bodily health in the aimless piano 
practice of practically three-fourths of our home students, 
I long to become a musical missionary, which, indeed, is 
what Leschetizky earnestly desired us all to become. 


One Wednesday, however, I witnessed a scene in 
“‘Class”’ which caused me to revoke my sweeping asser- 
tions as to Professor’s sense of justice rising, phoenixlike, 
from the fire of his wrath when a student failed to attain 
his best. 

- We had found Leschetizky a bit “‘difficult’’ when we 
joined him in the salon at the appointed hour, and 
whisperings were passed that he had been entertaining 
his old enemy, gout, for a good forty-eight hours past, at 
which candidates for the day’s program were not made 
the more at ease. Suddenly a short, sharp command 
sounded through the room, and Professor, with flushed 
face and grim lines about the mouth and eyes, seated 
himself at one of the big instruments, thundering forth 
a stormy series of dissonant, crashing chords and weird 
arpeggi, by way of occupying himself until the arrival of 
the first player at the adjoining piano. ‘‘ Also,” briefly 
commented he, as with disconcerting suddenness he 
brought his improvisation to a close, and, turning a keen 
eye upon the now all but trembling fellow he had 
chosen for the opening of the program, waited in silence 
for the first mighty chords of the ‘‘Appassionata”’ of 
Beethoven. 


Et IS a stormy and perilous passage at best, but when 
the master of irony sits lightly near, awaiting the first 
unmannerly slip of the nervous fingers, confusion and 
downfall are the unavoidable outcome. The chords rang 
true and clear, however, with splendid resonance, and 
many of us were breathing freely for the first time as the 
young Titan lifted his hands and prepared to crash forth 
the next thundering passage, when a sudden, swift adjust- 
ment of Professor’s pendent noseglasses, accompanied 
by a certain unforgettable position of the head, turned 
attentively toward the player as if expectant of down- 
fall, caused him to shatter his first group of chords. At 
the sound of a scornful ‘‘Hein!”’ from the master, as he 
settled himself in his chair with arms crossed on chest, 
the poor fellow lost control of his fingers and finished the 
passage miserably, whereupon he was promptly ordered 
away from the instrument. 

Humiliated beyond all possibility of maintaining his 
outward calm, the young pianist made his blind way amid 
the lines of students, who, with sympathizing glances, 
quickly made place for him until, with burning eyes 
and suffused face, he found himself fumbling among the 
coats and hats for his own belongings, while a silent grip 
of the hand from a fellow-student was all that sped him 
homeward as he slipped through the doorway leading 
downward to the street. 

I confess that my eyes “saw red”’ for a few moments, 
for the young Russian was truly a beautiful pianist, and it 
was so baldly unjust when a moment’s leniency would 
have set him at ease once more and his work would have 
found commendation and applause. But, strange mar- 
riage of vindictiveness and friendliness, contempt and 
solicitude, as witnessed in the nature of the master! 
After the program was concluded Leschetizky was seen 
hunting everywhere for the young Russian, and, finding 
him not, shrugged his indulgent shoulders and said, ‘It 
is a pity. We have his favorite soup tonight,’’ meaning 
that all was forgotten and he had wished him for dinner, 
following ‘‘Class.’”’ Not all of us are gifted with two 
such contrasting natures: but, after all, it proves well the 
impersonality of art. 


cy; A TUESDAY in mid-January I received word by 
the morning post that Professor had spoken with 
Fraulein Brentner concerning me, that I was to play in 
‘“‘Class”’ the next day; and, more, that the selection was 
to be the ‘“‘Waldstein Sonata’’ of Beethoven. My feet 
seemed to be weighted and my knees already a-tremble 
as I read. 

That day I had the most delightful lesson of any since 
I began. Professor was genial and kind, expressing his 
satisfaction over my improvement. At the close of one 
number he stopped me, saying: 

“It is a pity that you have not had more technical 
training, for you have great capacity musically; as for 
interpretation, I should even call it a specialty with 
you. 

Think you that these words were received as ordinary 
compliment, or that my soul exulted in triumph at hav- 
ing won approbation from this critic of critics? Rather, 
my heart swelled with gratitude of an altogether new 
order, and big with resolutions for finer, better work of 
loftier aim I left the salon, promising to do my best in 
the ‘‘Waldstein”’ of Beethoven on the morrow, when my 
second great ordeal was to be faced. 

And so the day dawned at last which was to admit me 
to the inner circle, the ‘‘Class’’ players; but would I be 
able to survive the initiation, or must I ignominiously 
suffer ejection after one bitter trial ? 

When, later, I found myself at Wahring, palpitating 
with but poorly concealed excitement as I deposited 
wraps and an umbrella on the stand in the hall, I con- 
trived to find a place among the ‘‘ preparing” pupils at 
the extreme end of the salon, where I sat upon my music, 
hoping by this means to escape those searching eyes, 
which even now had begun to rove the room in quest of 
material for the afternoon’s concert. 

Meanwhile, those marvelous fingers of the master 
were weaving intricacies which would have proved the 
despair of many a worthy musician, arabesques of pearls 
strung upon a velvety background that one must hear to 
understand. Suddenly the pearls have all slipped out of 
the weaver’s hands and we hear the clear, alert voice of the 
Herr Professor calling for ‘‘Die Goodson,” and as the 
fair-haired English girl rises in answer he smilingly 
says, ‘‘Spielen Sie heute?” (‘‘Will you play today?’’), 
which admits of but one answer—the “Ja, bitte, Herr 
Professor’’ (‘‘ Yes, please, Herr Professor’’)—since the 
question is but the graceful framing of a command. 


T WAS indeed a great privilege to hear so intelligent 

as well as musical an interpretation of the Saint-Saéns 
“‘Concerto”’ as Miss Goodson gave us; and Professor was 
evidently pleased, for he smilingly turned to the audience 
of pupils, saying: 

*‘Good! Can some one give us better?”’ 

Next came the Frenchman who had been lately on a 
little tour of his own, trying his wings in the provinces, 
and who played very charmingly—so much so, indeed, 
that I quite forgot the possibility before me and lost my 
dread in honest enjoyment of the program. 


Of a sudden, with what seemed to me trumpetlike 
resonance, my name was sounded, and, guiltily dragging 
my music from under me, I answered the master’s 
encouraging smile with what must have been the fitful 
shadow of one, while, with limbs shaking threateningly 
beneath me, I threaded my way to the big instrument, 
and, placing my music on Professor’s piano, turned to 
my own, facing for one brief instant that silent wall of 
students, grimly awaiting my defeat as it seemed. 


HE Leschetizky ‘“‘Class” is a thing apart: neither 

altogether a formal concert, nor yet possessed of the 
unrestraint of the familiar pupil recital, it holds within 
its confines critics and players before whom one must 
bow in true acknowledgment of high achievement. 
Almost half a hundred of those silent ones have trod the 
same difficult and intricate path, with its heartaches, 
sacrifices, joys, sorrows and successes. So it is with the 
knowledge that no smallest shortcoming, whether of 
pedaling or fingering, tone or shading, rhythm or interpre- 
tation, will escape the critical attention of that world of 
witnesses that the novice prepares to play in ‘‘Class”’ for 
the first time. 

With something akin to the feeling of the drowning 
man clutching at his straw my fingers found the familiar 
keys in the opening bars of the “‘Sonata,’”’ and I was soon 
struggling desperately to conquer the sensation which 
made it seem that my fingers were not voluntarily lifting 
themselves from the instrument, but were being forcibly 
knocked up by the cold ivory of the keys, which fairly 
flew away under my hands. All the while I felt the dead- 
ening effect of this nervousness, my ears hearing naught 
but the rushing as of engulfing waters until my music 
sounded like the spirit echo of itself. 

Punctuating its rendition came the strong, clear com- 
mands of the master, ‘‘ Mehr kraft”’ (‘‘More tone’’), and 
still the scourging whip of self-consciousness drove me, 
frightened, before it, until, inwardly panting but out- 
wardly controlled, I made a tolerable finish of the first 
movement, thankful that I had not broken down at 
least in this my first effort! 

‘“Weiter’’ (‘‘Farther’’), sounded Professor’s encouraging 
voice, ‘“‘but give us some of the tone you had in yester- 
day’s lesson. No? You will not play the next move- 
ment?” as I tremblingly crossed over to him from my 
piano to his to gather up my music. 

“Warum dann?”’ (‘‘Why then?’’) Then, as my hand 
touched his in receiving my music, ‘‘Ach! No wonder! 
What ice-cold hands! My pupils, she is yet young with 
us in ‘Class,’ and next time she will perhaps play more 
like herself,” and by this thoughtful explanation he 
showed that I had not altogether displeased him. 

However, in leaving ‘‘Class’’ that night, I spoke with 
Professor in apology about my excessive nervousness, 
saying I would certainly conquer it if possible. 

He took me by the shoulders, playfully shaking me, 
and said, ‘‘ You have not played badly this evening, but 
you must give me more tone next time,’’ and, spurning 
the aid of commonplace street cars, my flying feet carried 
me homeward under the stars, full of gratitude and 
thankfulness over the outcome of this my first trial as 
“‘Class-spieler’’ (Class-player). 


N MY very next lesson Professor gave me many 

helpful points regarding tone, saying that in playing 
Bach one must always use a firm, close touch and reach 
the full dip of the key by this same fingertip pressure of 
which we hearso much. He insisted upon a deep pressure 
touch in all cases of “‘legato”’ playing, letting the well- 
controlled finger muscles produce the tone, ‘‘fortissimo”’ 
or ‘‘pianissimo,’”’ according to the requirements of the 
composition. 

When I referred to my nervousness while playing in 
“‘Class” as partly due to the extreme lightness of the 
well-worn action of the Bésendorfer, Professor warned me 
that whenever one finds one’s self surprised by a very free 
action one must play with scarcely a perceptible lift of 
the fingers, else the keys will literally run away with one. 

Chary of words which might express too much the 
master nevertheless was apt to bestow a comprehending 
and approving glance when a player gave him of her best 
at lessons; but how he knew the wheat from the chaff ! 
The mere playing effectively of a half-learned composition 
brought but a grim glance and a penetrating criticism, 
until one’s bubble of complacency was safely pricked. 
Then came the storm. 

How dare one come with a pretense instead of honest 
work! Better faulty and mistaken interpretation worked 
out by some principle than mere surface dilettanteism! 

What a mighty spur this was to greater effort, calling 
upon the student to keep faith with the purpose which 
brought her hither, only the faithful knew. We 
Americans are tender of criticism, and the sting is not 
removed by simple nursing of the hurt; that we must 
learn very soon, or we may never hope for even ‘‘place”’ 
in the race with these purposeful, self-denying foreigners, 
and to contrast our methods with these earnest students 
of many nations is not the least of the privileges offered 
by such a “Class”’ as Leschetizky’s. 


HILE calling upon a fellow-student one day I met a 
young American who, after asking me how my lessons 
were coming on with the master, laughed and said: 

“As for mine, they are truly dreadful. At my last 
lesson we both wept, and finally, because I could not 
keep the proper rhythmical balance in a Chopin waltz, 
Professor held his head in his hands, saying he had 
crossed many seas and traversed rough waters, but never 
had he been seasick until now.” 

We both laughed heartily over this speech, but my 
heart shriveled at the thought of the master ever express- 
ing himself thus to me. His brown eyes have looked me 
through and through, have burned me free of any false 
estimate of self, have stung me to shame for inadequate 
work, have stimulated every spark of talent that lies 
within me; but never yet has he humiliated me nor 
raged at my shortcomings. Hissharp, impatient criticism 
of unworthy work is to me more than acceptable, albeit 
the blood rushes violently to my crestfallen face and a 
lump that will not down occupies all available room in 
my throat. 

But a tew unforgettable phrases of pointed criticism 
illumine more than the work in hand, for they throw 
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As William Gillette Might Look 
as Hamlet 





As Ethel Barrymore Might Look 





as Rosalind as Shylock 


As David Warfield Might Look 





As Grace George Might Look 
as Lady Macbeth 








What the Actors Would Like to Do 


And What the Public Won’t Let Them Do 


Author of “The Forbidden Guests,” “ How One Girl Lived Four Lives,” 


EARLY every ‘‘star’’ on the theatrical stage has 
N ambitions that he does not and cannot satisfy, and 
the clearer and brighter he shines in the theatrical sky 
the deeper, very often, is the blight that is cast on his soul. 

Who is to blame for this? Largely the public. 

What the public demands of a star is not that he produce 
works of dramatic art, not that he shall be past master of 
acting, but that he shall shine before his public always in 
his most picturesque and sympathetic personality. 

A few years ago William Gillette appeared in ‘‘The 
Admirable Crichton,” a play by James M. Barrie, author 
of ‘‘Peter Pan,” etc. Now this particular play by Mr. 
Barrie is undoubtedly among the most intelligent and 
amusing of modern comedies, and Mr. Gillette’s perform- 
ance was thoroughly worthy of it. But the result was a 
comparative failure. The character of Crichton portrayed 
a butler who, when the family was wrecked ona South Sea 
island, developed high qualities as a leader and commander, 
lorded it over his noble master and won the heart of the 
young Lady Sybil of the play. But when the party was 
rescued and returned to England the British spirit of caste 
reasserted itself and Crichton sank back into his class, marry- 
ing her Ladyship’s maid and becoming the proprietor ofa 
public house. It is true that the satire is peculiarly English 
and has little meaning for a democratic people. But this is 
not the objection that came uppermost in the minds of Mr. 

Gillette’s admirers. They just couldn’t bear to see him 
disappointed in his ambition and his love. They did so 
want to behold yee at the final curtain embracing the Lady 
Sybil in the full glare of the spotlight! 

In ‘Jack Straw’? Mr. John Drew had to appear in one 
scene as a waiter with a beard. He was really a nobleman 
pretending to be a waiter, and the beard was a false beard. 
But many of Mr. Drew’s public were offended. ‘‘A waiter 
isn’t the sort of thing you pay two dollars to see John Drew 
as,” said one fervent, if rather ungrammatical, admirer. 
The objection on this score proved so strong that the press 
agent for once overcame his passion for publicity and 
refused to allow the photograph of that beard to be published. 
Yet the situation that centered in beard and livery is one of 
the most amusing in modern comedy. 


OW all this desire on the part of the public to see its star 

only in one way is very pleasing to the star for a while, 
because he knows that the satisfaction of the public means 
the “capacity” of the theater and an overflowing treasury. 
But there comes a time when the soul of the star begins to 
soar, and he aspires to sink the personality which the public 
adores in impersonations of the great characters of all the 
masters, from Shakespeare to Ibsen. And then? Then 
there is trouble for the actor: smaller audienc es, diminished 
box-office receipts; a dissatisfied public and a dissatisfied 
manager. 

If Miss Maude Adams is our most popular star she is also 
the most tireless in her ambitions. She had scarcely made 
her first great success in ‘‘The Little Minister’? when she 
resolved to appear as Juliet. A fierce battle waged about 
that performance. Youthful enthusiasts praised it. Crit- 
ical w arhorses, remembering the great Juliets of their youth, 
found it lacking in artistic authority, temperamental warmth 
and the note of high tragedy. Every one, I think, agreed 


that in the lighter moments—the moments most nearly 
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approaching her familiar performance of Lady Babbie—it 
was very fresh and charming. But to reduce Shakespeare 
to the terms of Miss Adams is scarcely to interpret him. 
She has never revived the part, and she has made her subse- 
quent classical interpretations before special audiences—her 
Elizabethan production of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” at Harvard 
and Yale; her spectacular production of Schiller’s ‘‘ Joan of 
Arc”’ inthe Harvard Stadium; and ‘‘ As You Like It’’ in the 
Greek Theater of the University of California. She has 
confined her popular efforts to artistic modern novelties— 
“L’Aiglon”’ of Rostand, and his ‘‘ Chantecler,”’ in which she 
is about to appear. What the less immediate future holds 
it is, of course, impossible to say. This much is certain, that 
her high ambition has never faltered. While other and less 
successful actors spend their summers in the mountains or 
at the shore she has followed a course of self-development, 
attempting and mastering all the academic studies gener- 
ally held essential to the most liberal education. Beyond 
question she is already the best-educated woman prominent 
on the English-speaking stage. 


ISS ETHEL BARRYMORE is equally ambitious as 

regards her profession, though she has as yet found less 
scope in her development. After her first great success in 
‘Captain Jinks” she produced a poignantly pathetic one-act 
play from the French, called ‘‘ Carrots,”’ in which she took the 
part of a pitifully maltreated farm-boy. The performance 
was far less appreciated than it deserved, but Miss Barry- 
more was at first undaunted. As long as she appeared 
before the public, she declared, she would keep ‘Carrots”’ 
in her repertory. Since then she has revived ‘‘Captain 
Jinks,”’ while ‘‘Carrots,’’ as it seems, is a thing of the past. 
Her second attempt to establish herself as a serious artist 
was in ‘‘ The Doll’s House” of Ibsen. It was a very capable 
performance, and from an actor with a foreign reputation 
would have received serious and grateful attention. But, 
like the maltreated ‘‘Carrots,’’ this middle-class ‘‘ revolted 
woman’”’ proved the sort of thing the public did not expect to 
‘‘see Miss Barrymore as.’’ She has several times announced 
that she would appear as Shakespeare’s Rosalind, but has 
not yet done so. In recent years, like Miss Adams, she has 
ventured no further with her public than a production of an 
artistic modern novelty—Pinero’s “* Mid-Channel.’ 

Miss Grace George is another of the aspiring sisterhood. 
Several years ago she tried her wings in quasi-classical 
dramas of the past century—‘‘ The Lyons Mail”’ and ‘‘ The 
Hunchback.”’ Ina recent revival of Sardou’s ‘‘ Divorcgons”’ 
she developed powers as a comedienne which won both 
popular and critical recognition on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Last season, as a guest of The New Theater, she made a 
notable impression as Lady Teazle. She has yet to win her 
popular following in a réle of the first order, and to this end 
she contemplates appearing soon as one of the heroines of 
Shakespeare. Her interest in the gloomy intellectual drama 
of the Continent is also keen. She was one of the enthusi- 
astic souls that discovered the Russian Orleneff when he 
was appearing in the Bowery with his company of exiled 
actors, among whom was Madame Nazimova. Her name 
has lately been associated with the promise of a series of 
productions of the plays of Ibsen, Tolstoi, Gorky, Haupt- 
mann, Echegaray and Maeterlinck—the Blight Brothers, 
as a light-hearted critic has called them. If she appear in 
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these plays there will be no longer any danger that the public 
will regard her as an unduly light comedienne; but will the 
public accept her? 

Miss Annie Russell has, perhaps, been the chief sufferer 
from the limitations which the popular interest in person- 
alities places upon the artistic development of a star. For 
keenness of intelligence, poignancy of emotional feeling and 
subtlety in iridescent humor she is today unsurpassed, 
perhaps, on the American stage. On the occasion of her 
London début, a dozen years ago, she was acclaimed as the 
Dusé of the English-speaking stage. And while the phrase 
recognizes the fine quality of her technic it does scant 
justice to the originality, the individuality of her artistic 
temperament. But her public here mainly associates her 
with graceful ingénue romance. This persistent miscon- 
ception was strikingly evident when, last year, as a member 
of The New Theater company, she created the heroine of 
“The Nigger.’’ Her rendering of the emotional climax of 
the play was so powerful that, for the first time in the 
history of the theater, it roused the huge audience to per- 
sistent shouts of applause that lasted almost the entire 
entr’acte. But the fact was not reported, and one paper 
recorded that she acted ‘‘with her accustomed plaintive 
charm.’’ Her performance of Viola in the same company 
was perhaps the most notable example in modern memory 
of subtle poetic naturalism in a Shakespearean interpreta- 
tion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as she saw Miss Russell’s 
acting, said: ‘‘She is not reading her part: she is living it. 
It is as if the words were occurring to her for the first time.” 
Her Puck in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ was a little 
masterpiece of impish vivacity and poetic feeling, and a 
strong popular success. But in the present season she has 
returned to her accustomed order of light comedy. That is 
as the public wants to see her. 


AVID WARFIELD has risen rapidly from Yiddish char- 

acter sketches with Weber and Fields to independent 
stardom in ‘‘The Auctioneer”’ and ‘‘The Music Master.” 
And now it is announced that he is to cap the climax of his 
career by appearing as Shylock. Presumably, as all our great 
actors have done, he regards the part as essentially tragic. 
Many scholars, however, insist with excellent reason that it 
was written and originally played as broad character comedy. 
It would be interesting to see what Mr. Warfield could 
make of such an interpretation. But whether he regards 
the fate of the Jew of Venice as tragedy or as comedy it 
seems very doubtful whether his public will accept Shy loc k’s 
gabardine in exchange for the laughable old pot hat of the 
Auctioneer, or his unhappy end for the sentimental triumph 
of the Music Master. But audiences are not alone to blame 
for the defeat of the artistic aspirations of the stars. The 
trouble lies, too, with the managers. Their aim is to please 
the whole public, and they are distrustful of all things that 
appeal to special intelligence. 

After a series of lean years under the management of 
the so-called syndicate Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin 
appeared as independent co-stars. Inacurtain speech Mr. 
Miller explained the situation ‘: \ hich they found them- 
selves. One of the most prorair cnt theatrical managers had 
declared that the time was past when there was any place 
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Why | Was Afraid to Marry 


A True Incident as Told by the Man Himself: Decorations by William Martin Johnson 


—————---— | Hf day I was married I felt like a knight stumbling upon a dangerous 
‘| adventure in which much fighting was necessary and the victory uncertain. 

We were poor, we were in a hurry, and so we were married in an uncon- 
ventional way. We simply walked around to the side door of the church, 
swore that we would love and cherish, protect and obey, for better or for 
worse, until death, awkwardly kissed each other at the smiling behest of 
the old minister, and then walked out again, along to a little park and 
quietly sat down on a bench to think it over. 

“‘Ts this all there is to it?’’ I reflected, trying my best to be thrilled, to 
realize the solemn import of the step I had taken. ‘‘So she is my wife, 
this girl at my side, and this is the end of all our romancing, the beginning of a new 
life, of a terrible struggle against misfortune and hardship!” 

We two had met three years before, over seas, had known each other a bare year. 
We had parted in despair, for she was poor and I was poor and we had little prospect 
of being able to marry. To both of us, then, the word “‘marry’’ sounded tremendously 
big, and represented a fact of such crushing 
import that we scarcely dared to hope for a 
successful issue of our desires. Besides, know- 
ing that I had been reared to prefer death 
to poverty, she was afraid that time and 
distance would change me, that I might 
marry, by prudence, some well-to-do girl, or 
else drift into a life of selfish bachelorhood. 

























































































Once home again, after my first meeting 
and courtship with her, I had the good luck 
—she says it was an answer to her prayers— 
to find a position at twenty dollars a week 
in New York City. I began at once to save 
every cent that I could lay hands on. I lived 
in a small room, I walked when I could to 
save carfare, I denied myself even proper 
food. Each week I put by from twelve to 
fifteen dollars. 

But the more I saved the more I wanted: 
the smaller seemed my actual savings com- 
pared to what I thought I needed to get 
married. Marriage was such a terrible 
responsibility! Thus watching my bank 
account grow I gradually grew fonder of it 
than of the girl I had promised to marry. 
A conflict arose. Should I break my prom- 
ise? Would it not be plain justice to her? 
I eagerly sought advice from my married 
man acquaintances. Most of them poked 
fun at me. 

The months ran away, my letters became 
infrequent and brief, hers long and distract- 
ing. Then for a period of three months I received none at all. This 
puzzled me. What I knew of love affairs I knew through her alone. I 
had often heard that girls, though scorning men who married for money, 
yet reserved to themselves this privilege. I could not believe that she 
had transferred her affections to a richer man. And yet 

Returning home from work one evening I found on my table a letter 
with the foreign post stamp and the old familiar handwriting. I opened it 
feverishly. Her firm handwriting had become a feeble scrawl, but what 
a story it told! She had been ill, at the point of death. She had seen the 
doubt cropping out in my letters, she had felt me slipping away from 
her, from my better self; the worry and sorrow had made her sick of 
life. She now was writing against the wishes of her family, but she saw 
clearly that neither of us could ever be happy without the other. She 
knew me better than I knew myself. Would I let her come to New 
York? She would find work, and work until we had money enough to 
marry with—she did not ask me to marry her now. She knew it was 
unmaidenly to ask this, but would I understand and let her come? 

My old love returned with a rush. I hurried out and cabled her 
to come—that we should be married the day she arrived. 











As we sat on the bench in the park that afternoon, instead of 
enjoying present happiness I began to picture to her all the hardships 
which now lay before us, pointed out how by careful saving we might lay 
by money for these hardships which must inevitably come. She, dear 
girl, thinking she knew less than I did of life, agreed that I was right. 

So began my method of spoiling the present through fear of the future. 

As living in a furnished room and eating out in restaurants was 
much more expensive and far less comfortable we went flat-hunting 
that week and were shortly living ina flat. Here by paying seventeen 
dollars a month for rent and six dollars a week for household expenses we 
were able to save more than thirty dollars a month, a sum which seemed 
to me insignificant compared to what I had been saving when alone. 

Our Sundays we spent at home, rarely makirig an excursion, all due 
to my desire to save. A dollar saved is a dollar made, I argued, and a 
dollar is the interest on twenty-five dollars for a year. So we lost the 
pleasures of our honeymoon, days which can easily be made the pleasant- 
est of any man’s or woman's life. Soon a boy was born to us, which to my 
mind only meant an increase in our expenses and a new reason for saving. 

This penny-wise policy bore its fruit within the second year of our 
marriage. I, who had once been cheerful, became morose and complaining, 
and my wife, naturally lively and bright, grew silently sad, feeling herself 
to be the cause of my inability to put aside more money. Worse yet, not 
taking those little week-end vacations which are so cheap and plentiful 
about a large city, the quality of my work fell off and the inevitable 
happened: I lost my job. 

What to me now would be a mere incident was then a terrible 
disaster. I could not see then that I had invited it by my own actions. 
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The thought of not being able to lay by money paralyzed me. With a thousand dollars 
in the bank I was simply crushed. 

A strange thing now happened. For a whole year I sat idle and lived up that 
thousand dollars. Had my point of view been sane, had I not been overweighted by the 
awful responsibility resting on my shoulders, I could have secured another position within 
a week or so. But I had been looking for some untoward event to crush me for two years, 
and now it was coming and I bowed to meet it. 

Finally we came within fifty dollars of the end of my bank account. Something had to 
be done with the wife and the two boys—a second baby having been lately born to us. 
That something took the time-honored course of sending them home to Mother on a 
‘‘visit’’—we having proudly refrained from telling any one of our financial condition. 
My wife once gone I called in a dealer in second-hand furniture and sold him our little 
home furnishings for forty-five dollars, forwarded this money to my wife and went to live 
in a cheap furnished-room house. 

I wandered about for several days, wretched and lonely. The fourth day, half deter- 
mined to end a life that seemed an utter, irretrievable failure, so that my wife might 
get the benefit of my accident and life insurance, I went over to the East River. I sat 
down on a pile of stones to watch some Italians filling in a bulkhead for a new dock. 
They had work—I had none! 

While sitting there a two-masted schooner laden with sand let go her sails and slid 
abreast the wharf end. 

‘“‘T say, take a line, young man!”’ hailed a bronzed old man standing at the wheel. 

I caught his line and made it fast, and sat down again, idly watching the old man 
and a solitary sailor put out the other lines. It struck me that they were shorthanded. 
An idea came to me. I had once gone to sea for a lark. Without more ado I explained to 
the old skipper that I was a sailor looking for a job, and in five minutes I had been made 
cook and extra deckhand at thirty dollars a month on an erstwhile fine old coaster that 
was now earning a meager living for her master by carrying building sand from local shores. 

For four months I stuck at this job, cooking, hauling sails and shoveling sand. It was 
very hard and trying work at times, but I grew fat and happy doing it. All of my pay I 
sent to my wife, and she had enough to live with, joined to the thirty dollars—the rem- 
nants of our savings. The master of the little vessel was as kindly a man as one could 
wish to meet. We used to talk a good deal together in the long hours spent beating 
back and forth along the city waters. At last I told him my little story. 

He listened to me patiently, tenderly, thought it over, and said: ‘‘My boy, you’ve 
got things a little twisted, that’s all. You went looking for trouble and you found it. 
Quit looking for it and you will be surprised how well you get along.” 

He pointed out many other homely truths in our talks. He held that every man 
made his life what it was, happy or unhappy, by his attention or disregard of its details. 
Unhappiness, he insisted—barring the accidents which are exceptions and which cannot 
be foreseen—came from exaggerating the relative value of any one of these details, as I 
had done with money. 

As we were often in the neighboring large city for several days at a time, and as the 
old man had many friends there, he took it on himself to find me a clerical position in a 
shipping office at eighteen dollars a week. By careful saving I was able, within a few 
months, to bring my wife back to the city and again start life anew in the same little flat. 


It was really a new life this time, a real honeymoon. Our separation and hardships 
had not lessened our love one whit. Our trials had really brought us closer, had so joined 
our hearts and hopes that it seems to us as if our union—earth-to-earth reason set at 
naught—cannot end even in death. 

Miracle of miracles! Having nothing at all we now faced the world with bold courage 
and light-hearted hope. To illustrate the change in myself: I had carefully saved up 
twenty dollars, and with this my wife was going to buy some things to relieve the poverty- 
stricken air of our flat. Ona certain day she was to buy them. When I came home 
from work I saw that her eyes were red from weeping, and noted that she spoke in an 
abstract, distraught manner. 

Much alarmed pleading on my part to know what was the matter finally resulted in 
a fresh outburst of tears and the confession that she had lost the twenty dollars in the 
street car. 

“Thunder! is that all?’ I laughed, kissing away her tears. ‘I thought it was 
something serious.” 

That twenty dollars represented the savings of two months gone and of two more to 
come to replace them, and yet I could ask: ‘‘Is that all?” It was worth the money to 
know that I was no longer the mean, driveling, future-fearing fool I had once been. 

When my wife saw that I put aside the loss so easily she cried some more from very 
joy at the change in me. I think that night was one of the happiest of our new 
honeymoon. 

All this happened seven years ago. We have had many trials of sickness, of sorrow, 
of money, during these seven years; there have been times when circumstances seemed 
combined to down us, when to our old selves life’s bitter burdens would have seemed too 
hard to bear. But we have been fairly happy through it all, for we have the sustaining 
consciousness that some- 
how, with sufficient effort 
and thought, all will come 
right. Some of our 
friends, whose late mar- 
riages have given them 
onlycatsand dogs tolove, 
may be richer than we 
are, but none are happier 
than are we—ashappiness 
goes among humans. 

And so, to point 
plainly the moral of my 
little adventure in matri- 
mony, in these days of 
decreasing marriages 
and decreasing birthrates 
because of selfish, future- 
fearing young men and 
women, let me say this 
to lovers from a bitter 
experience: Don’t mis- 
take windmills for giants! 





Man and Child 
By Samuel Abbott 


HE merchant piles the yellow gold: 
From morn to night 
He wages fight 

To build his hoard, and so grows old. 


The sower in the furrow flings, 
Now here, now there, 
Now everywhere, 

The precious seed. He never sings. 


The child creates from life a play. 
He tears the mask 
From every task, 
Reveals the heart, and laughs all day. 
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How America Made Rosa Bonheur 


And Brought Her Fame, Fortune, and a Friend to Whom She Left Her Home 
By Lida Rose McCabe 


the Forest of Fontainebleau, an hour or so by rail from Paris. To thousands of 

American tourists who dash annually through the Forest to the Palace of Kings 
the hamlet does not exist; its back yard is not visible from the car window, and 
unless one alights how is one to know that the avenue of majestic trees confronting 
the station platform would guide one to the studio home of “‘the greatest woman 
painter that ever lived,’’ Rosa Bonheur, the creator of “‘ The Horse Fair’’? 

Half forgotten, if it were ever wholly known, is the fact that it was the success of 
‘‘The Horse Fair” in the United States that drove Rosa Bonheur from Paris to the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, where she lived and worked for forty years, bequeathing at 
her death on May 22, 1899, her art treasures and splendid chateau to an American 
woman, who continues to live there. Not only did ‘‘The Horse Fair” drive Rosa 
Bonheur to By-Thomery, but, thanks to the United States, which contended for her 
pictures, she was also enabled 
to live there without thought 


B he Forest is a handful of white stone, grape-covered houses on the edge of 


mounted heads of animals that were models for some of her best-known paintings; 
and photographs and sketches by the contestants for the Bonheur prize of fifteen 
hundred francs offered by the Paris Salon. The chateau was originally the property 
of members of the old nobility, and remained in their possession until 1730, when 
it passed to the middle-class family from whom Rosa Bonheur bought it, in 1859, 
for fifty thousand francs (ten thousand dollars). 

Since her death the chateau has been somewhat altered, but the great studio where 
her last days were largely spent is preserved as she left it. There is the huge canvas 
upon which she was at work, ‘‘ Wild Western Horses Fleeing Before a Prairie Fire”’; 
the palette, tubes and brushes where she laid them down for the last time. On her 
writing-table are all her intimate belongings. Out of every nook and corner, spring- 
ing as from the fastnesses of their original forest homes, are mounted heads of 
deer, goats, sheep and lions that in life inspired not a few of the celebrated pictures 
that adorn the art galleries of 
the world. 





for the morrow, a _ condition 





which contributed largely to 


In a cabinet are temptingly 





her achieving in art a position 
analogous to that of George 
Sand in literature. 

But her love of America was 
not limited to its quickening of 
her earning powers; it embraced 
much more—from the Redskins 
of the Far West to the freedom 
of our women, freedom which 
she dreamed of for her French 
sisters. What greater proof of 
her love for the New World 
could be asked than her choice 
of an American woman to paint 
her portrait for posterity, to 
write the intimate chronicle of 
her life, and to inherit her estate, 
with the request that she share, 
in Pére-la-Chaise, her tomb 
with an epitaph of the painter’s 
selection: ‘Friendship is a 
divine affection’’? 











Rosa Bonheur’s Chateau at By-Thomery 


displayed the decorations, many 
of rare and costly workmanship, 
bestowed upon the painter by 
the crowned heads of Europe, 
while the great Sévres vase, the 
gift of the French Government, 
and the costume of a North 
American Indian chief from 
Buffalo Bill, greatly prized by 
Rosa Bonheur, emphasize the 
extremes of art. Over a grand 
piano floats the Stars and 
Stripes. 


HILE turning over port- 

folios filled with engravings 
of her most famous pictures, 
engravings in which she found 
comfort in her old age, recogniz- 
ing that they had contributed 
much to the spread of her repu- 
tation in England and America, 
you may sit on the little faded 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ANNA KLUMPKE 
. Young America Crowning Rosa Bonheur With Laurel 

















Taken the Month Rosa 


Bonheur Passed Away Anna Klumpke Painting Rosa Bonheur’s Portrait | 




















ARE is the human | 

abode of more syl- 
van approach than 
Rosa Bonheur’s By- 
Thomery home. The 
quarter mile of tree- 
canopied road from the 
railroad station ter- 
minates in a cleared 
disk in the Forest, 
from which radiate, 
like spokes from the 
hub of a wheel, five 
main, traveled roads, 
veritable Gothic aisles 
of Constable and Corot 
trees. 

“Follow the road 
to the right” is the 
guard’s reply to the 
query: ‘‘Where is 
Rosa Bonheur’s cha- 
teau?’’ and into the 
Forest the wayfarer 
plunges until the road 
to the right ends at = 














Corner of the Atelier Showing Miss Klumpke’s Portraits of Rosa Bonheur 





sofa under the great 
skylight window where 
sat the Empress Eu- 
génie when she pinned 
upon Rosa Bonheur— 
the first woman so 
honored—the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 
‘‘T wish the last act 
of my regency,” said 
the Empress, who was 
thrice Regent of France, 
‘consecrated to show- 
ing that in my eyes 
genius has no sex.”’ 
While summeringin 
the royal palace at Fon- 
tainebleau the Empress, 
then at the height of 
her power and beauty, 
came frequently to Rosa 
Bonheur’s studio, often 
to the latter’s discom- 
fiture; for the visits 











were generally unher- 
_Ii alded, obliging the 





a white, lichen-stained : 

wall. This wall skirts a 

bit of unshaded white road, when suddenly it is lost in turret and tower of a chateau 
facing ‘‘ Rue Rosa Bonheur”’ (Rosa Bonheur Street). The solid masonry of the front 
fagade of the chateau is broken by the iron grill of a carriage gate, its stone pillars 
crowned with urns radiant in Rosa Bonheur’s favorite bloom, rose-pink geranium. 
Hard by is the visitors’ entrance—the handle of the bellcord a deer’s foot. The old 
painter's nine dogs respond to the bell’s jingle with protesting barks, each wicked, 
woolly-framed face thrust through an iron bar of the carriage gate. A white-capped 


urt around which the chateau forms an ‘‘L’’—every window a blooming garden— 

é visitor is conducted into the main hall. 
Architecturally this hall is small, awkward, commonplace, but with mural dec- 
orations of surpassing interest: black-and-white sketches signed ‘‘ Rosa Bonheur”’; 


aid in vigorous French drives the dogs back to their kennel, and across the graveled 
i ¢ 








painter to scramble out 

of her masculine attire 

into petticoats, a lightning change of costume which filled with grief the young Prince 
Imperial when he came with his mother “‘ to see the lady who wore breeches like Papa.” 

To this studio also came President Carnot. Celebrities, indeed, from almost 
every clime here elbowed importunate English and American picture dealers, who 
left the studio walls bare, despite the fact that the painter often kept them waiting 
years for a canvas. 

Of all her animal pets none, save the King Charles spaniel which sat at its mistress’s 
table in a high chair and ate from a silver plate, was dearer to the painter than 
“Coco.”” This superb red-and-blue parrot called ‘‘Rosa! Rosa!’ gave military 
commands, and was a weather prophet—scolding incessantly when it rained. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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What I Did When | Felt “I Must” 


The Story of a Woman Who Could Do Nothing Until She Was Squarely Put Up Against It 


AM parting with this experience as with a cherished 

and long-hidden treasure. But having become 

convinced that one has no right to the exclusive 
privilege of an experience that has taught one much I 
am giving it up in the hope that some struggling soul 
may benefit by it and learn in time what a woman 
can do when she must. We often hear the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ You never know what you can bear until the 
time comes,” and this is proved by the strength that 
supports a frail and weak woman in some great trag- 
edy, or a condemned man when he is led to death. 

All my girlhood years I was afraid of death. When 
my father’s hour came, however, I stayed with him to 
the last, and that was the first death I had ever 
witnessed, and the first room of death I had ever been 
in, and I was then a woman grown. It was not that 
I held death in less terror, but that the need for me 
was there, and ‘‘I must.” 


Fe Hh: his death I suffered for months from horrid 
nightmares and dreams of death. I felt that if one 
of my children should die I should die too. The sight 
of a white hearse, or a white coffin in the window of an 
undertaker, made me sick with fear. And yet my child 
died and I lived and bore it, for ‘‘I must.’’ I had kept 
imagining terrible things that might happen and that 
I could not bear, and yet I could never have imagined 
anything so terrible as the thing that did happen— 
and I bore it. 

I had been ill for months, broken in health and des- 
pondent in mind and spirit. There was a family of 
five—my husband, two little boys, an aged and in- 
valid mother and myself. We were in more than 
“‘straitened circumstances’’; we were at times des- 
perately poor, and with but little prospect of being 
any better off, mainly because we did not determine 
to be and expect to be. These circumstances— illness, 
worrying about debt, lack of comforts for my family, 
inharmonious surroundings and conditions, no recre- 
ation nor social life, and, more than all, my own atti- 
tude of impoverished thought—finally brought me 
to that state where so many irresponsible beings drift 
—nervous prostration. The rattling of a newspaper 
made me nervous; the rocking of a chair made me 
nervous; everything made me nervous. I held con- 
stantly in mind the thought of insanity. 

An aunt of mine had died in an asylum for the 
insane, and although the cause of her insanity was an 
imaginary disease and ‘‘ patent medicines,’’ and there 
had never been another indication of insanity in any 
branch of my family, I kept her constantly in mind 
and saw myself in a strait-jacket and padded cell. 
For days I was kept in an isolated room where no 
footfall could sound on the floor outside, and not even 
my mother was allowed to come near. My little boys, 
aged seven and three, crept timidly in now and then, 
hand in hand, at my urgent request, to peep at their 
poor semblance of a mother, and went tiptoeing away 
to where their dear little voices might not pierce my 
throbbing head. 


HE doctor came twice a day, andeven I could see 

through his professional mask that he held little 
hope for me. I was fast following in the footsteps of the 
vision I held in mind. Finally the doctor said the only 
hope was in getting me up and out into the country 
where I could have country air, country eggs and 
country milk. Of course he would have said ‘‘sana- 
torium’”’ long before this had he not understood our 
circumstances so well and known it to be out of the 
question. It was summer, and the thought of the 
country, where I had spent my girlish years, had ever 
in the past been a joyful thought to me, but now my 
diseased mind was filled with whimsical dread. The 
dark, unlighted nights which, with their sweet, mys- 
tical dusk, were once my delight, were now full of 
terrors; I even thought of the possibility of thunder- 
storms and turned faint with fear. 

You who are well and strong will not be able to 
understand these morbid fancies of a sick mind, and 
even I, as I write and try to remember the sickening 
sensation of fear at the thought of the dark and of 
possible storms, can scarcely believe that this ‘‘I”’ and 
that ‘‘I’’arethesame. The final edict, however, was 
to go and have a chance, be it ever so slight, of recov- 
ery, or stay and lose what little semblance of a mind 
s had left. Then the doctor said I had better go 
without my boys, but there I showed the first will 
power that had been mine in months. I had been a 
poor mother, but I would not leave them in the hot, 
dusty city, with no one to look after them but an 
invalid grandmother and a young girl, while I was in 
the country—the country which, in spite of sick fancies, 
I still knew to be filled with delight for little boys. 


RRANGEMENTS were made whereby I should be 
welcomed at the farmhouse of old friends where I 
had spent many happy days of girlhood. I was taken 
to the cars in a wheel-chair, and finally reached my 
destination at sundown, utterly spent. My husband, 
who had accompanied us, was compelled to return to 
town on the next train, and, after explaining my 
condition to my hostess, left me. 

I was smitten with panic as soon as I felt thrown 
upon myself, and few can imagine my horror when I 
learned that the house was filled with summer boarders. 
Again, you who are well and strong will not under- 
stand the nervous terror which took possession of me 
at the thought of meeting strange faces and hearing 
strange voices. I simply could not stay. For a week 
I had been too ill to sit up in bed, and I had been 
carried to the train. But now I insisted upon being 


By Mary Thompson 


taken to the station a mile away, walked to the road, 
got into an open wagon, rode to the station unassisted 
and unsupported, got on to the train with my two little 
boys and a big bag, and rode another ten miles to a 
village within a few miles of which I had other friends, 
where I knew I should be welcome. 

Of course I was considered ‘‘crazy’’ by the people 
whose house I had left, and of course I had no control 
of will, having acted upon the impulse of terror. But 
the fact remains, I had done what had seemed impossi- 
ble because I thought ‘‘I must.”’ 


ARRIVED at the village late in the evening, and 

could find no one to take me to my destination, nor 
was there any telephone communication. I went to 
the house of an acquaintance, walking a quarter of a 
mile and carrying the bag with the help of the oldest 
boy, while the baby, tired, hungry and sleepy, dragged 
at my other hand. I explained my plight on reach- 
ing the house, and was welcomed and made com- 
fortable. There were seven noisy children, all anxious 
to entertain the new guests, and by the time beds 
were prepared and we were allowed to retire I was 
in a nervous collapse which, had I been at home, 
would have put me in bed for weeks. Here, however, 
“‘T must” keep up—and I did. 

In the night the dreaded thunderstorm came. I 
am now considered a woman of common-sense and I 
have no fear of storms of any kind. But then, on that 
hot, murky night, I made both those poor little boys 
get under a big feather bed and I got under it with 
them, and we stayed there until the storm had passed, 
because I had heard somewhere back in my childhood 
days that lightning would not strike through feathers! 
I tell you this that you may know how abjectly 
enslaved I was by nerves and dread, and how all the 
more miraculous must appear my delivery, and yet 
how possible this same freedom is to every fear- 
haunted and nerve-ridden soul. 

In the morning my friends—from their home ten 
miles back in the country—came and took me home 
with them, and the sight of the dear old farmhouse 
and the friendly faces at the door did me good. I 
gained a little strength. Each day I walked a little 
farther up the lane with a small boy clinging to each 
hand. I was in constant dread lest something should 
happen to them and kept them always with me. 


WO weeks went by and I had really gained some- 

thing. I could sleep several hours at night and I 
drank a cup of fresh milk morning and evening. I 
could go two and three days without a nervous col- 
lapse, and when I felt one coming on I could take my 
two little boys and get outdoors, and, by gripping 
tight hold of my hands and biting my lips to keep 
from shrieking, could control in a small way the action 
of the nerves. I reported progress to my physician 
and he said a month more would show decided gain, 
but that there must be no letting up, no drawbacks, no 
excitement. And then came chaos. 

I was urged to visit another friend, and, although 
the suggestion sent a panic of dread through me, I con- 
sented. Even yet, you must remember, I was very ill. 
To dress was an exertion that required hours of weary 
effort. The mere thought of seeing a new face or hear- 
ing a strange voice filled me with nervous terror. And 
yet I had to meet and speak sociably to neighbors 
and helpers about the farm. They had no concep- 
tion of nerves or nervous prostration except what 
they had heard, and could not understand the desire 
of one to be isolated. I felt that this proposed visit 
would undo all the work of the preceding two weeks, 
and yet I had not the strength of will to refuse. I was 
still so weak that after a short walk I had to lie down 
for hours, and my heart pounded unmercifully at the 
least excitement. 

I tell you all this in detail that you may better 
understand what follows, and here I hesitate. Only 
the impelling desire to give others what I have won 
through intense suffering and a bitter fight could 
induce me to go into the secret places of my heart 
and tell that of which I never speak. 

Never, to the longest day I live, shall I forget that 
day. It was fiercely hot—the still, white, hazy heat of 
midsummer. I had lain down during the morning, 
until the time came to drive to the station, to gather 
strength and courage for the undertaking. I had also 
kept my boys close to me for fear that something 
might happen to them at the last moment, and they 
had played about the floor of the big room where I lay 
on the lounge. I almost had a feeling that something 
was going to happen. 


ARLY in the afternoon we drove to the station, 
and arrived at our destination in about an hour. 
It was sunset; there had been a thunderstorm in the 
distance and the edges of the clouds were touched with 
silver and gold. My eldest boy told me to ‘‘look and 
see the corners of the silver linings that were turned 
out.”’ Ah, he had heard much about possible ‘silver 
linings” in his short life, for there had been many 
clouds. Oh, little boy, little boy! We didn’t think 
then that in a few short hours a wild, distracted mother 
would see no silver lining to her clouds! 

In half an hour he was dead. I cannot tell you 
much about that. It was years ago, but you mothers 
and fathers who know will understand, and the others 
will excuse. It was an accident—at least, what we 
call an accident. I shall never really know whether 
it was that, or whether God called him suddenly and 
without suffering because He wanted him—never 
really know until I see Him “face to face,”’ and I am 





content to wait. There was another boy, and the gun 

that no one knew was loaded, and my boy, my eldest 

pe dropped almost at my feet, before my eyes— 
ead. 

Then, reasoning from all that had gone before, from 
the condition I was in, from all that I had expected 
of myself, and from all that any one would have 
expected of me who did not know the power that lies 
within, I should have fainted, collapsed, lain uncon- 
scious for days, and rallied to be but the raving maniac 
I had fancied myself at any shock. I did lose control 
of myself for a time. I walked incessantly up and 
down the road, moaning and crying, ‘“‘I cannot bear 
it! I cannot! Oh, God, help me to bear it!’’ And 
from that instant He did. He answered me and said, 
“You must!” 

I heard a voice, and there was no one with me except 
my youngest boy, toddling along at my side, begging 
me “‘not to c’y.”” There was a voice speaking, not 
from any outside source, but to my inner conscious- 
ness, and it bade me think of the little fellow beside 
me, who needed my comfort and care; of the aged 
and invalid grandmother at home whose idol this 
eldest boy had been, and the terrible shock and grief 
this would be to her; of the father to whom even now 
telegrams were flying. You may call this voice reason, 
or common-sense, or conscience, or what you like, but 
I call it God, the Infinite Power in every human being 
to uplift and sustain. And around me were unseen 
forces. There were arms upholding me, voices strength- 
ening me. I am not a spiritualist, and I abhor the 
thought of our loved ones being at the beck and call 
of ‘‘mediums,”’ but I know that some one who cared 
for me and wanted to help me was with me then! 


T LAST some one carried my youngest boy and me 
to another house and put us to bed, and a doctor 
gave us medicine. It drugged my body, but could not 
numb my brain. All night I lay and looked out of the 
window and saw lights moving here and there about 
the house where my other little boy lay—alone and 
without me for the first time in his life—and still I 
kept my reason, for the voice spoke to me and said, 
“You must.” 

The father whom they were trying to reach was out 
of town, and not until the next morning did he come, 
and all that time I lay there and shed not a tear, nor 
did I wring my hands, nor did my brain whirl or 
burn as it had done in the case of a thunderstorm or 
a strange voice. I was perfectly rational, but I was 
resting on the Divine Power, although I did not know 
it. I had not thought much about it yet—that was 
to come later. 

When my husband came the doctors told him that 
he must get me back home immediately and try to 
interest me in something, or there would be no chance 
for either mind or body. They talked outside my door, 
and while they thought I was drugged and could not 
hear I was thinking of the father, and the little boy, 
and the old mother waiting, and that but for them I 
should be glad of that death of which I had been in 
such mortal terror, but that, for them, ‘‘I must.”’ 

So I lay there alone while they buried my firstborn. 
At night we went home. All that long, dreadful 
journey, when I knew that we were leaving one of my 
treasures behind, part of my flesh and part of my soul; 
when I kept thinking of the «aights so shortly before 
when he had lain in my arms, anc’ that tonight the 
earth held what I hat! held; when I thought of his few 
poor little playthings at home and my anguished spirit 


cried out, ‘‘Oh, I caiinot go back without him! I . 


cannot!”’ still there spoke to me that firm, insistent 
voice, ‘‘You must.’”’ So I kept a brave face and a 
tearless voice for the sake of those who were with me, 
and when we arrived at home my spirit wailed but my 
body was firm; and when my old mother met me at 
the door and said, with tears raining down her wrinkled 
cheeks, ‘‘ My poor, poorgirl! Has this killed you too?”’ 
I smiled in her face and said, ‘‘ No, indeed, Mother! 





I’ve come home to take care of you and ” but I 
could not add ‘“‘the one that is left.” 
HEY put me to bed and the doctor came. Long 


afterward he told me that he had expected to find 
me as I had so often pictured myself, nor had he had 
the faintest hope of ever restoring me to a sane mind 
orawhole body. Yet in a few days I got up and went 
to work. I was weak, trembling, shorn of what little 
strength I had gained in the country; but I hunted 
up old cloth and made useless things of it to keep my 
fingers occupied, and with my puny strength I worked 
about my house from morning until night. And all 
through this time, all through the months that fol- 
lowed, when reason tottered on the verge of insanity, 
the voice spoke to me and said, ‘‘ You must.” 

This voice it was, at first unrecognized, unacknowl- 
edged, that carried me through that tempest of the 
soul and sickness of the body and placed me where 
now I can recognize some small measure of the Infinite 
Power within. Should I pass that way again, know- 
ing what I know now, I should listen for the impelling 
voice and call at once upon this Source of Strength, 
confident of receiving it. Then I did not know of its 
existence, but received it just the same, proving to 
my everlasting satisfaction that the same power lies 
within every human being and will come forth at the 
call of need, whether recognized or not, but with 
strengthened intensity when acknowledged. I have 
learned that it is this power which breathes into the 
heart and mind those insistent words, ‘‘ You must,” 
and that the same power will provide the ability with 
which to accomplish the ‘‘ must.” 
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rime | Committed When I Became a Widow 


As Told by the Widow Herself: Decorations by George Brehm 


regarding a charming woman to whom he had been 

presented, asking ‘‘Is she unmarried?” and received 
the answer “‘ Yes, three times,’’ the sort of mirth which the 
incident provoked seemed to indicate that the fact was 
not looked upon as entirely to the lady’s credit. Perhaps 
some allowance should be made for this point of view. 

The woman who is known to have a husband and is living 
apart from him is considered to be in a somewhat question- 
able position. Society was once supposed 
to be showing her some indulgence in 
calling her a ‘‘ widow,” and so extenuating 
her—to some degree—embarrassing situa- 
tion. If it is true that the term ‘‘grass 
widow,” which has fallen into ill repute, 
originally indicated, as it is said to have 
done, ‘‘widow de grace’? (widow by 
courtesy) the supposition of indulgence to 
the unfortunate lady by the term “ widow”’ 
must be credited. 

Yet the actual widow, the woman who, 
as in my own case, has experienced the 
great calamity of losing her husband by 
death, and who stands alone, honorably 
widowed—this woman is very often made 
to feel as though her widowhood were in 
i some subtle way an offense against the 
is world, especially if she is in any degree 
: young and sees years of solitude stretch- 
ing away before her. There are, I scarcely 
need remark, exceptions to every rule; 
but many of us bereft women know that 
the attitude of society in our unhappy 
condition seems to be almost universally 
critical and even suspicious. 


Wee the man at the ball questioned his friend 


URING the period of one’s so-called 

“fresh grief” friends are conventionally 
kind and sympathetic—mine were; but no 
sooner was I even partially able to regain 
my footing after the staggering blow which 
had disrupted my life than the world at 
large, if not my own more intimate circle, 
seemed to assume by constant implication 
that my very existence indicated some- 
thing questionable. 

Whether the calculating were attrib- 
uting to me an immediate desire to remarry 
and suspecting me of maneuvering toward 
the accomplishment of this end, I hardly 
know. Because some indelicate women 
have been known to do this it is not at all 
necessary to conclude that all women 
deprived of a husband’s protection and 
companionship belong to thisclass. There 
are many devoted women who have felt 
their lives to be fairly stricken asunder by their loss, and 
think only of adjusting themselves, by whatever painful 
means possible, to the gathering up of their shattered 
fragments and piecing them together as best they may. Is 
it not cruel in the extreme to assume toward these cour- 
ageous women an attitude of criticism and suspicion? 

Some may doubt if it is true that society does show 
any such spirit toward those women simply to visit whom, 
in the days of the Apostles, was a virtue which showed 
a person to be possessed of religion ‘‘ pure and undefiled.”’ 


ii 
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Ask the comparatively young widows of your acquaint- 
ance what their experience has been. Many of them have 
confided their woes to me as to one who shared their trials 
and therefore understood; and it is hardly credible what 
lack of regard, what seemingly involuntary suspicion and 
even deliberate rudeness we have received. There is the 
good-natured joke about the widower—such as the one in 
which he is likened to the baby because he cries for six 
months, then begins to take notice, and it is hard to get him 
through his second summer. No one, however, seems to 
think the less of the widower for this, and people appear to 
be rather pleased, on the whole, with the idea that in his 
second autumn he finds a happy issue out of his troubles 
with a new wife by his fireside. But such sayings as 
‘fa little widow is a dangerous thing,’’ such impressions as 
are given by ‘‘the merry widow”’ idea, seem to involve 
suggestions not quite so harmless to the woman. 


N EXQUISITELY refined and very diffident young 
woman who had buried her heart in her husband’s grave 
after two brief years of happiness, and who during the pas- 
sage of twenty years has never remarried, once gave me her 
confidence. She said that in her overwhelming grief she deter- 
mined to travel with the hope of finding relief in distraction 
of mind. She wore the conventional widow’s mourning 
relieved by white bands, as was the custom of the time. 
She said she was annoyed by attentions from men upon the 
street. She ignored it at first, thinking it accidental. It 
continued and increased until she was repeatedly spoken to 
in public places. She began to connect this annoyance with 
her mourning garb, and suddenly realized that to be the 
cause of her troubles. She said: ‘‘I was indignant that 
because of the badge of my grief, when I was alone in the 
world without my husband’s care and most needed pro- 
tection, insult should come to me. I thought of removing 
my white bands, but I felt how wrong it was that it should 
be necessary, and I persistently refused to do so; but I found 
myself dreading to go on the street, and I was finally forced 
in self-defense to modify my dress.’’ The tears were in her 
eyes as she told me the story. She told me that she learned 
afterward that the women of the half-world sometimes 
adopted widow’s dress to protect them in their life of 
shame. ‘‘And just think of it! I was taken for one of 
them,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Isn’t it too horrible!” 

Did this poor little woman, hardly more than a girl, 
deserve anything but sympathy in this trying experience, 
one which I also have been through, in common with other 
women in the same situation? 

The attitude of many men, especially of married men, 
toward the young or fairly young widow is often not beyond 
criticism, and she suffers painfully from wives, the mothers 
of young girls, and from these girls themselves. 

At one time in my widowhood I lived with a most 
punctilious dignity for an entire summer in a hotel, 
studiously avoiding all marked attention from men. Asa 
woman of literary taste I greatly enjoyed one or two brief 
conversations with a writer, a married man of middle age, 
who was spending the summer at the hotel. I could have 
derived a genuine pleasure from more frequent exchanges 
of thought with this intellectual and kindly man, beneath 
the trees or on the piazza, during the summer days. But 
these, seeing the disposition of his unintellectual wife, I 
discreetly denied myself. One morning in September, 
after two months of studied aloofness because of the dragon- 
eyed wife, I was delayed by the gentleman on the piazza 
for fifteen minutes in conversation regarding some subject 


of current literary interest, during which time I refused 
to be seated. As I afterward passed to the dining-room 
I saw the look thrown at me by the wife, and I had the 
pleasure of hearing the maids, who saw it also, whispering 
among themselves, ‘‘ My, ain’t Mrs. jealous of that 
widow!”’ 

Fond and anxious mothers who are conducting the matri- 
monial affairs of their young daughters are oversensitive 
about the charms of the widow. It is as though she had 
wantonly exceeded her rights and had 
seriously offended a justly aggrieved world 
if the daughter’s devotee gives her a 
moment of his friendly attention. 

Perhaps the daughter herself is the most 
unkindly judge and critic of the woman 
who happens to have been set apart from 
other women by her heritage of sorrow. 
The young woman species of cruelty is 
perfectly exemplified in the priggish and 
self-righteous young daughter who, on the 
very eve of her charming mother’s bridal, 
stole away her middle-aged lover. This 
virtuous and stupid young person re- 
marked, as complacently as though she 
were not being a brute: “Of course, 
Mamma, I am perfectly sure you could not 
do anything so undignified and unwomanly 
as really to fall in love at your age, so I 
quite understand your not caring at all 
about giving him up to me.’’ This selfish 
little wretch ruined her mother’s life, 
though the mother never admitted it; 
and even if the girl had been human 
enough to understand that a woman can 
love more deeply and devotedly at forty 
than at twenty it would have appeared 
to her only as an offense. 





FTER a widow has had a number of 
trials, such as I have described out of 

my own experience and that of others, she 
comes gradually to the realization that she 
must look upon herself as an inevitably de- 
tached and isolated—in fact, ostracized — 
individual. Though she may be still young 
she does not belong to the young, unmar- 
ried portion of society; maiden ladies are 
apt to prove uncongenial, and the society 
of happy married couples enjoys itself 
thoughtlessly and finds no place for her. 
Of course other women’s husbands could 
not be expected to take her home from 
the card or reading club or other enter- 
tainment where all are so conveniently 
arranged in couples. If she determines, 
as I have often done, to spend her evenings 
quietly at home the world will not permit a man friend to 
call more than once unless she is perfectly sure she is going 
to marry him, which, of course, she isn’t—and doesn’t wish 
to be. Neither may she have a number of man friends 
calling infrequently; for men in numbers calling on a lone 
widow society will not brook without offense. In my own 
case I found myself confronted by the fact that I needed a 
chaperon more than a débutante of eighteen, and yet a 
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WO years of rest in 
the South have en- 
abled the Reverend 

John Gregory Davidson 

to regain his health, and 

he is now “candidating” 

for a church, while his 
good wife is in Connecti- 
cut at her parents’ home, 
awaiting patiently a set- 
tlement and the joy of 
housekeeping in the 
parsonage once more. 

The following are a few of the letters she receives from 

Mr. Davidson during his stay in New York City. 


ia 


First Letter—Long Services Not in Favor 


New York, Sunday, July 15, 10 Pp. um. 


My dear Emily: Another Sunday has gone, and my prospects 
for an immediate pastorate are no brighter. I journeyed out to 
Hampden this morning, and have just returned. My early training 
forbade Sunday traveling, but one does seem forced at times to 
cultivate the modern conscience. 

It was only a supply engagement at Hampden, as the pastor was 
visiting his sick father. The church is pretty, with a comfortable 
auditorium, but only about one hundred persons were present. 
Some of the deacons greeted me warmly at the close of the service, 
but the rest of the church members got out the door as quickly 
as possible. 

In the Sunday-school session following I taught a class of 
boys; then Deacon Walker took me in charge for dinner, and I 
rested quietly in his home all the afternoon. The evening service 
in the chapel brought out about sixty people, whom I addressed on 
“The Prayer Habit.’’ This service lasted just one hour, as they do 
not relish protracted meetings anywhere near New York. The 
church treasurer handed me ten — and hoped I would visit 
Hampden again. 

I will report to the Board in the morning and see what the pros- 
pects are for next Sunday. I do hope they will send me to some 
church needing a pastor. You will, my dear, be kept posted, 
and I trust we may get settled soon. 


Faithfully yours, GREGORY. 


Second Letter—Just $4.30 for a Day’s Work 


New York, Monday, July 23, 11 A. m. 


Dearest Emily: Yesterday, in Waterloo, I conducted the services 
in the Second Church. The pastor, Doctor Parker, is away on his 
vacation, and rather than close the church during ‘‘dog-days”’ the 
members voted to give half-day to some supply through the vacation 
period. Those who were present yesterday seemed earnest and 
attentive. I noticed only six sleeping. We had two good services. 
I was entertained in the home of the clerk, who paid me just 
before I left this morning the summer supply fee of six dollars. 

I ran into the Board office before coming to my room and paid 
the Superintendent as usual the ten per cent. commission, sixty 
cents, although it cost me one dollar and ten cents train fare to 
Waterloo and return. It does seem ridiculous that a man should 
be compensated so after his years of experience in his life work. 
No doctor or lawyer would tolerate such treatment. I doubtless 
would not refer to this at all, only I am anxious to pay the 
remainder of that medical bill before fall. 

All for this time. I wonder where I shall be next Sunday? 
Much love to Freddie and your dear self. 


Very faithfully, GREGORY. 


Third Letter—Is There Religious “Graft”? 


New York, Monday, August 6, 10 A. mM. 

My dear Wife: Yesterday, at Milton, I was supplying again. It 
seems strange that I cannot be sent somewhere to preach for a call 
when there are so many pastorless churches. I begin to wonder if 
the ecclesiastical ‘‘red tape” will only yield to ‘‘graft” devices. 
When there is a resignation the local officials get together and 
call some friend of theirs, who, because of this, dares not preach 
the whole truth. 

The church at Milton has a happy lot of young people, and for 
their sakes I gave my sermon on ““The Heroism of Faith.’”’ In the 
evening I spoke on “The Pleasures of Literature,” with special 
reference, of course, to the Bible, which so few, young or old, under- 
stand today. Even the older ones seemed to enjoy the services, 
the more because the young people were interested. Too often 
there are a few old religious fossils in the churches who “boss” 
the services, whereas it would be better to remember that America is 
the young people’s land, and to give them more responsibility in 
religious work. 

Well, this is Monday again and I must undertake my art work 
afresh, hoping to make some money between Sundays. It is fun 
and employment at the same time making “Photo Medallions.” 
I am a little clumsy at it, but will become an expert soon. I 
secure photographs (unmounted) and concave glasses, and then 
have to make the photos transparent, transfer them adhesively to 
the glasses, color them by tinting and painting on the reverse side, 
and then fillthem. I receive three dollars a dozen for them finished, 
and can do a dozen in a day; or, at least, I expect to. I have a box 
of compounds and oil and chemical colors, which cost quite a little. 
If you were here we would enjoy this work together and might finish 
a dozen and a half inaday. I thought it would keep me employed 
and possibly yield me some needed finances. 

I send all my love to you and Freddie. 


Faithfully, GREGORY. 


Fourth Letter—A “Work-at-Home” Scheme Fails 


New York, Monday, August 13, 11 A. m. 


Dear Emily: I was at Milton again yesterday. When I arrived 
I was reminded of the fact that this was to be ““Old Home Week,” 
and Sunday was to be the first day of the celebration. Finding an 
inspiriting verse befitting the occasion I decided to take for my 
theme ‘“‘The Ancient Landmarks.”” My mind was strenuously 
enough occupied for the next hour in preparing this new subject, 
but the effort pleased the congregation immensely, as I spoke of 
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the ancient landmarks of faith, the church; of hope, the school; 
and of love, the home; and pleaded earnestly "for their preservation. 
I used Kipling’ s “Recessional ” in closing, with what seeemed to me 
fine effect. 

At the evening service I gave my address on “Faithfulness 
Without Faith.’”’ The people were very kind, and those who knew 
I was ‘‘candidating ”’ hoped I would soon find a desirable location. 
Be I = through with another supply Sunday, with nothing definite 
ahead. 

Well, wifey, my experience in painting is short and sticky! I 
have given up making ‘“‘ Photo Medallions.” I was never intended 
for an artist, but the clerk assured me I had positive skill, as one 
seldom finishes five in one afternoon at the start. I know I can 
do it, but it is too slow and requires too much patience. So I took 
everything back last Friday, and secured in exchange for the 
materials some beautiful -water-colors, unframed, and a few 
“Medallions” for you. I feel happy to be rid of my painting 
tasks, although sorry for the outlay, as I wished to make some 
money to help us. 

And now, good-by again. Do not worry, dear, over me. 

Faithfully and lovingly, GREGORY. 


S HE thinks it is high time for the supply agency to 
have found a pastorate for him, after six months’ waiting, 
Mr. Davidson is amazed to learn that his case had not been 
taken into account at all until eight weeks back. Dis- 
gusted, he starts some inquiries himself, and manages to get 
called for one Sunday to a church that has no pastor; but, 
as he is leaving for home, he learns, very much to his dis- 
gust, that he can’t have his pay just then. 


Fifth Letter—A Visit to the Old Ladies’ Home 


New York, Sunday, August 19, 9 Pp. mM. 


Dear Wife: While waiting for an opportunity to preach for a call 
I am having unique experiences. Today I conducted the Sunday 
afternoon service at the Old Ladies’ Home. This was all the Super- 
intendent of the Bureau could give me to do. It is discouraging 
after waiting all the week to be asked to fill such an unimportant 
appointment. 

The Old Ladies’ Home is a commodious building with uncon- 
genial surroundings. Nearly all the homes for aged men and women 
I have visited in various States have the same fault: they resemble 
huge boarding-houses, and seem bereft of comfort and cheer. The 
chapel, however, was rather a fine hall, furnished with armchairs 
and a pulpit. The musical service was led ‘by an organist and two lady 
vocalists from.a neighboring church. Their singing was an exquisite 
failure, but the noble women there long ago ceased making complaint 
about anything. If their food is not tasty they fast, and if their sur- 
roundings are uncongenial they sit and think over their glad girl- 
hood days. Patience is perfected in these ladies. I found them an 
interesting congregation to preach to. 

I hope your eyes will be better with your new treatment. All my 
love to you and dear Freddie. Write soon. 


Lovingly yours, GREGORY. 


Sixth Letter—Dealings with a Bureau 


NeEw York, Sunday, September 16, 4 p. m. 


My dear Emily: I had the pleasure of preaching in the Highland 
Church, Rosemont, this morning. The pastor, Mr. Richards, is away 
on a vacation trip to England and Scotland, and only the forenoon 
service is continued during his absence. The treasurer gave me 
eight dollars for the one service. I hope there may be a chance to 
go there again. 

When I went to the Board last Friday, and ascertained from the 
Superintendent that there was no chance of preaching for a call 
today I grew a little impatient, I confess. I asked him why it was 
that, when there were so many vacant churches, I could not be 
put into touch with some of them. He told me to seek the aid of 
some clerical friend to assist me in getting located, and chided me 
for my impatience, asking how long they had been trying to find 
a place for me. I answered, since March the first.. He then aston- 
ished me by saying that although I had applied to the Bureau 
six months ago, he had examined my credentials only two months 
ago, and only since that time had he been watching for an opening 
for me; informing me that many ministers have had to wait over a 
year for a settlement. I told him I was not looking for a large 
salary, but for a place of service where I could secure compensation 
enough to live. He looked over his books, and gave me the facts 
about two small churches needing pastors. I asked to be sent to 
these at once, as I am weary of this waiting; but he thought it 
wise to write to the clerks of these churches again before taking 
definite action. One of these churches has been closed for a year, 
but desires to reopen. The other gives a small salary and two 
‘‘pound socials” a year. I suppose groceries and vegetables 
sufficient for twelve months would be provided in that way, but it 
is uncertain. 

Well, all life and experience are for the purpose of character- 
building, and I must not forget this. 

My hearty love to you, dearie, and Freddie. 


Your husband, GREGORY. 


Seventh Letter—Looking for Weekday Work 


New York, Monday, September 24, 9 A. m. 


Dearest Emily: Yesterday was a strenuous day forme. I took the 
nine o’clock train out to Marion and returned last night after ten. 
More Sunday traveling! 

The fine tabernacle there has one serious defect—the acoustic. 
There is little pleasure in speaking in the auditorium, and less in 
hearing. One of the deacons encouraged me by saying that they had 
had some very poor supplies during their pastor’s absence. The 
pastor there, the Reverend Jacob Strongwise, has been in charge 
only six months. The people seem to love him, and are sympathetic 
with his new plans, yet somehow I do not envy him his pastorate 
in the least. 

You will pardon this short letter,.please, as I am in a hurry to 
report to the Superintendent this morning before I answer an 
advertisement calling for office help. Possibly by afew hours’ work 
daily in the office of a manufacturing concern I may be able to 
augment my finances, and yet be free for Sunday engagements. I 
shall write you again tonight. 

I trust Freddie is well, and yourself too. 

Lovingly and faithfully, 
(Page 14) 


GREGORY. 


Eighth Letter—An Engagement, But No Cash 


New York, Monday, October 1, 8 A. M. 


My dear Wife: You would have enjoyed being with me yesterday 
at Clarkson. A beautiful day, and very kind people. This is one 
of the places to which I wrote myself, after noticing the pastor’s 
resignation in ‘'The Church Guide.”” Three months ago I wrote 
the clerk of the church requesting the privilege of occupying the 
pulpit there as a candidate. 

Well, in answer to my note to the clerk I received in due time a 
formal reply, short and not too sweet, that my communication would 
be turned over to the proper committee. That was all I heard 
from the worthy scribe. Church scribes evidently look upon every 
applicant for the pulpit as a beggar. Not hearing anything defi- 
nite from Clarkson I wrote the clerk again three weeks ago. He 
replied promptly that they had secured a pastor, who would not 
commence his duties until the first Sunday in October, and that 
they would be pleased to have me supply some Sunday in the 
interval! 

The Clarkson church is an excellent society, with a serviceable 
building. There was a large. congregation present in the morning. 
£ addressed the senior classes i in the Bible-school, and at the evening 
services in the chapel spoke on ‘‘ Three Estimates of Man.” A few 
people were actually bold enough to express the conviction that 
they had called a pastor too soon and were sorry I had not 
preached as a candidate. 

I ascertained that Mr. Chalmers secured this church through the 
solicitation of a woman member, although the congregation did not 
consider him favorably, because he lacked directness and force in his 
pulpit oratory. 

The clerk, who wrote inviting me to Clarkson, apologized for not 
being able to hand me the cash remuneration, but promised to have 
a check sent me in a day or two. 

Now I must close in order to be on time at the Snowgood office, 
where I have secured employment five hours a day for a few weeks. 
Keep patient, Emily dear. 


Very faithfully yours, GREGORY. 


Me. DAVIDSON keeps busy during the week in a mail- 
order concern. On two Sundays he goes to the same 
town. At first he fancies that there is a fair chance to get a 
cali, but fears that he may have hurt himself bya too free 
expression of his views at the house of ‘‘an old maid’? who 
invites him to dine and sup with her. His surmise proves 
perfectly true in the end. 


Ninth Letter—Still Waiting for His Pay 


NEw York, Monday, October 8, 9 A. m. 


Dear Emily: Iam a little late rising this morning, and shall have 
to content myself with a few lines. I do not wish to be late at the 
porn as there are only two clerks besides me to handle the letter 
orders. 

Yesterday I supplied the church at Hanover, by request of the 
pastor, the Reverend Henry Savage, who was occupying the pulpit 
at Summerville, where he has been called. Mr. Savage is not very 
anxious to leave Hanov er, although the salary is larger at Summer- 
ville. I thought that if he should finally favor the call my name 
might be considered at Hanover, and so I acted my very best 
yesterday. 

The clerk at Clarkson has not yet sent me the check to pay for 
my services a week ago, and I intend writing him a few lines tonight, 
as I need the money. 

And now farewell to you and Freddie for this morning. 

Lovingly, GREGORY. 


Tenth Letter—“* Seven Hundred; No Parsonage” 


New York, Sunday, October 1410 Pp. m. 


Dear Wife: This is Sunday night, and I have just returned from 
Peterboro. The church there will be vacant in November, as the 
pastor’s resignation does not take effect until the last of this month. 
They paid me only five dollars for the two services today, but 
explained that they will pay more when the time comes for hearing 
candidates. 

I followed their Order of Services as best I could, and spoke in 
the morning on “The Finalities of the Christian Religion,” and in 
the evening on ‘‘Three Things to Forget.’’ I also gave addresses 
in the Sunday-school and at the Christian Endeavor meeting. The 
people were very frank with me. One official told me their salary 
was seven hundred dollars with no parsonage, and asked how I 
would like to settle there. Well, it would really be a pleasure to 
settle anywhere, but just consider the offer—no parsonage, and a 
salary of seven hundred! Still, I suppose we could manage to live 
and do good service for that amount, so if they write to call me to 
Peterboro I shall consider the matter favorably. 

I was entertained for dinner and supper by Miss Sophia Supreme, 
who is quite a character. She is a maiden lady of fifty, and does 
her own housekeeping just now. Her loquaciousness at the table 
afforded me abundant opportunity to store away a hearty meal, 
for I was hungry after my journey and the services; but her ideas 
on things religious were primary and narrow. I feel I erred in dis- 
senting so earnestly from her views. 

Now I must rest in preparation for tomorrow’s work. I trust 
Freddie is well. With all my love. 


Faithfully, GREGORY. 


Eleventh Letter—A Cordial Feeling Evident 


New York, Sunday, October 21, 10:30 P. mu. 


Dearest Emily: I am a little later tonight in returning from 
Peterboro, but will write a few lines. I felt quite flattered when the 
Superintendent made known to me that the supply committee in 
Peterboro had requested my return. I suppose they were delighted 
with the zeal and spirit I put into the two sermons a week ago, and 
were quite willing to pay another five dollars for such an exhibition 
of pulpit force and oratory! 

The congregations were larger today. Miss Supreme shook hands 
with me at the close of the evening service, but took exception to 
my ideals of womanhood expressed in the discourse on Ruth. 

The committee and people generally were cordial in their appre- 
ciation, and many of them plainly declared that they would soon 
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CHAPTER XX 


HE Honorable Lemuel Hamilton sat in the private office of the 

American Consulate in Breslau, Germany, one warm day in July. The 

post had been brought in half an hour before and he had two open 
letters on the desk in front of him. It was only ten o’clock of a bright morn- 
ing, but he looked tired and worn. He was about fifty, with slightly gray 
hair and smoothly shaven face. He must have been merry at one time in 
his life, for there were many nice little laughing wrinkles around his eyes. 
Somehow these seemed to have faded out, as if they had not been used for years, 
and the corners of his mouth turned down to increase the look of weariness and 
discontent. 

A smile had crept over his face at his old friend Bill Harmon’s spelling and 
penmanship, for a letter of that kind seldom came to the American Consulate. 
When the second letter postmarked ‘‘ Beulah”’ first struck his eye he could not 
imagine why he should have another correspondent in the quaintly named little 
village. He had read Nancy’s letter twice over, and still he sat smoking and 
dreaming, with an occasional glance at the girlish handwriting or a twinkle of the 
eye at the re-reading of some particular passage. - 

‘‘What a nice girl this Nancy Carey must be!” thought the Ametican Consul. 
“This is a jolly, confidential, newsy, winsome little letter. Her first ‘business 
letter,’ she calls it. Alas! when she learns how, a few years later, there will 
be no charming little confidences, no details of family income and expenditures, 
no telltale glimpses of ‘Mother’ and ‘Julia.’ 

“I believe I should know the whole family even without this photograph! 
The lady sitting in the chair, to whom the photographer’s snapshot has not 
done justice, is worthy of Nancy’s praise—and Bill Harmon’s. What a pretty, 
piquant, curly head Nancy has! What a gay, vivacious, alert, spirited expres- 
sion! The boy is handsome and gentlemanly, but he’ll have to wake up or Nancy 
will be the man of the family. The girl sitting down is less attractive. She’s 
Uncle Allan’s daughter, and’”’ (consulting the letter) ‘‘‘ Uncle Allan has nervous 
prostration and all of Mother’s money.’”’ 

Here Mr. Hamilton gave vent to audible laughter for the third time in a 
quarter of an hour. 

‘‘Let’s see!” he thought, “‘I know Nancy, friendly little Nancy, about fifteen 
or sixteen, I should judge; I know Uncle Allan’s ‘Julia’; I know Gilbert, who is 
depressed at having to make his own way; the small boy, who ‘isthe nicest of us all’; 
Kitty, who beat all the others in getting to Mother’s shoulder; and the mother 
herself, who is beautiful, and doesn’t say ‘Bosh!’ to her children’s ideas, and 
refuses to touch the insurance money, and wants Gilbert to show what ‘Father’s 
son’ can do without anybody’s help, and who revels in the color and joy of a 
yellow wall paper at twenty cents a roll! Bless their simple hearts! They 
mustn’t pay any rent while they’re bringing water into the kitchen and making 
expensive improvements! And what Hamilton could be persuaded to live in the 
Yellow House? To think of any one’s wanting to settle down in that little 
deserted spot, Beulah, where the only sound that ever strikes one’s ear is Osh 
Popham’s laugh or the tinkle of a cow-bell! 

“‘Oh! if my own girls would write me letters like this, letting me see how 
their minds are growing, how they are taking hold of life—above all, what is in 
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their hearts! 
Well, little Miss 
Nancy Carey! 
honest, out- 
spoken, confidential, clever little Nancy, who calls me her ‘dearest Mr. Hamilton’ 
and thanks me for letting her live in my Yellow House, you shall never be disturbed; 
and if you and Gilbert ever earn enough money to buy it it shall go to you cheap. 
There’s not one of my brood that would live in it, except Tom perhaps; for after 
spending three hundred dollars they even got tired of dancing in the barn on 
Saturday nights. So if it can fall into the hands of some one who will bring a 
blessing on it good old Granny Hamilton will rest peacefully in her grave!”’ 





“*Oh! If My Own Girls Would Write Me Letters Like This!’” 


NZS We have discoursed in another place of family circles, but it cannot be 
truthfully said that at any moment the Lemuel Hamiltons had ever assumed 
that symmetrical and harmonious shape. Still, during the first eight or ten years 
of their married life when the children were young they had at least appeared to 
the casual eye as, say, a rectangular parallelogram. A little later the cares and 
jolts of life wrenched the right angles a trifle ‘‘out of plumb,’’ and a rhomboid 
was the result. 

Mrs. Hamilton had money of her own, but wished Lemuel to amass enough 
fame and position to match it. She liked a diplomatic life if her husband could 
be an Ambassador; but she thought him strangely slow in achieving this dignity. 
No pleasure nor pride in her husband’s ability to serve his country, even in a 
modest position, ever crossed her mind. She had no desire to spend her valuable 
time in various poky Continental towns, and she had many excuses for not doing 
so, the proper education of her children being the chief among them. Luckily for 
her, good and desirable schools were generally at an easy distance from the 
jewelers’ shops and the dressmakers’ and milliners’ establishments her soul loved, 
so while Mr. Hamilton did his daily task in Antwerp Mrs. Hamilton resided 
mostly in Brussels or Paris; when he was in Zittau in Saxony she was in Dresden. 
If he was appointed to some business city she remained with him several months 
each year and spent the others in a more artistic and fashionable locality. 

The situation was growing difficult because the children were gradually getting 
beyond school age, although there still remained to her the sacred duty of settling 
them properly in life. Agnes, her mother’s favorite, was still at school and was 
devoted to foreign languages, foreign manners and foreign modes of life. Edith 
had grown restless and developed an uncomfortable fondness for her native land, 
so that she spent most of her time with her mother’s relatives in New York or in 
visiting school friends here and there. The boys had gone far away: Jack, the 
elder, to Texas, where he had lost what money his father and mother had put into 
his first business venture; Tom, the younger, to China, where he was wofully 
lonely, but doing well in business. 

A really good diplomatic appointment in a large and important city would 
have enabled Mr. Hamilton to collect some of his scattered sons and daughters 
and provide them with the background for which his wife had yearned without 
ceasing (and very audibly) for years. But Mr. Hamilton did not get the coveted 
appointment, and Mrs. Hamilton did not specially care for Mr. Hamilton when 

he failed in securing the things she wanted. This was the time when the 
laughing wrinkles began to fade away from Mr. Hamilton’s eyes just for lack 
of daily use; and it was then that the corners of his mouth began to turn down, 
and his shoulders stoop, and his eye grow less keen and brave, and his step less 
vigorous. 

It may be a commonplace remark, but it is not at these precise moments 
of life that tired, depressed men in modest positions are wafted by Uncle Sam 
to great and desirable heights; but to Mrs. Hamilton it appeared that her 
husband was simply indolent, unambitious and unlucky; not at all that he 
needed to be believed in, or loved, or comforted, or helped, or braced! It 
might have startled her and hurt her wifely pride if she had seen her lonely 
husband drinking in little Nancy Carey’s letter as if it were dew to a thirsty 
spirit; to see him set the photograph of the Carey group on his desk and look 
at it from time to time affectionately, as if he had found some new friends. 
It was the contentment, the hope, the unity, the pluck, the mutual love, the 
confidence, the ambition of the group that touched his imagination and made 
his heart run out to them. ‘Airs from the Eden of youth awoke and stirred 
in his soul”’ as he took his pen to answer Nancy’s first business communication. 


ZH ~ Having completed his letter he lighted another cigar, and, leaning back 
in his revolving chair, clasped his hands behind his head and fell into a reverie. 
The various diplomatic posts that might be opened to him crossed his mind 
in procession. If A or B or C were possible his wife would be content and 
their combined incomes might be sufficient to bring the children together— 
if not quite under one roof, then to points not so far separated from each other 
but that a speaking acquaintance might be developed. Tom was the farthest 
away, and he was the dearest. Mr. Hamilton leaned forward abstractedly, 
and fumbling through one drawer of his desk after another succeeded in 
bringing out a photograph of Tom, taken at seventeen or eighteen. Then by 

a little extra search he found one of his wife, taken just after their marriage. 

In the letter case in his vest pocket was an almost forgotten picture of the girls 

when they were children. This and the others he stood ina row in front of him. 

He glanced from one family to the other and back again several 

times. The Careys were handsomer, there was no doubt of that; 

but there was a deeper difference that eluded him. The Hamiltons 

were far more stylishly dressed, but they all looked a little conscious 

and a little discontented. That was it: the Careys were happier. 

There were six of them, living in the forgotten Hamilton house in 

a half-deserted village, on five or six hundred dollars a year and 

doing their own housework, and they were happier than his own 

brood spending forty or fifty times that sum. Well, they were 

grown up, his sons and daughters, and the only change in their 

lives now would come from wise or unwise marriages. 

No povertystricken sons-in-law would ever come 

into the family with Mrs. Hamilton standing at the 

bars, he was sureof that. As for the boys they might 

choose their mates in China or Texas; they might 

even have chosen them now for aught he knew, 

though Jack was only twenty-six and Tom twenty- 

two. He must write to them oftener, all of them, 

no matter how busy and anxious he might be; espe- 
cially to Tom, who was so far away. 

} He drew a sheet of paper toward him, and, hav- 
ing filled it, another, and yet another. Having 
folded and slipped them into an envelope and 
addressed it to Mamas Hamilton, Esq., Hongkong, 

China, he was about to seal it when he stopped a 
















a Letters From a Preacher to His Wife 


An Account of Some Experiences While “Candidating”: as Told by a Clergyman ” Se 





t WO years of rest in 
the South have en- 
abled the Reverend 

John Gregory Dav idson 

to regain his health, and 

he is now “candidating”’ 

for a church, while his 
good wife is in C onnecti- 
cut at her parents’ home, 
awaiting patiently a set- 
tlement and the joy of 
housekeeping in the 
parsonage once more. 

The following are a few of the letters she receives from 

Mr. Davidson during his stay in New York City. 


First Letter—Long Services Not in Favor 


New York, Sunday, July 15, 10 Pp. m. 


My dear Emily: Another Sunday has gone, and my prospects 
for an immediate pastorate are no brighter. I journeyed out to 
Hampden this morning, and have just returned. My early training 
forbade Sunday traveling, but one does seem forced at times to 
cultivate the modern conscience. 

It was only a supply engagement at Hampden, as the pastor was 
visiting his sick father. The church is pretty, with a comfortable 
auditorium, but only about one hundred persons were present. 
Some of the deacons greeted me warmly at the close of the service, 
but the rest of the church members got out the door as quickly 
as possible. 

In the Sunday-school session following I taught a class of 
boys; then Deacon W alker took me in charge for dinner, and I 
rested quietly in his home all the afternoon. The evening service 
in the chapel brought out about sixty people, whom I addressed on 
“The Prayer Habit.’’ This service lasted just one hour, as they do 
not relish protracted meetings anywhere near New York. The 
church treasurer handed me ten dollars and hoped I would visit 
Hampden again. od 

I will report to the Board in the morning and see what the pros- 
pects are for next Sunday. I do hope they will send me to some 
church needing a pastor. You will, my dear, be kept posted, 
and I trust we may get settled soon. 


Faithfully yours, GREGORY. 


Second Letter—Just $4.30 for a Day’s Work 


New York, Monday, July 23, 11 a. Mu. 

Dearest Emily: Yesterday, in Waterloo, I conducted the services 
in the Second Church. The pastor, Doctor Parker, is away on his 

vacation, and rather than close the church during ‘‘dog-days”’ the 
‘mhaes voted to give half-day to some supply through the vacation 
period. Those who were present yesterday seemed earnest and 
attentive. I noticed only six sleeping. We had two good services. 
I was entertained in the home of the clerk, who paid me just 
before I left this morning the summer supply fee of six dollars. 

I ran into the Board office before coming to my room and paid 
the Superintendent as usual the ten per cent. commission, sixty 
cents, although it cost me one dollar and ten cents train fare to 
Waterloo and return. It does seem ridiculous that a man should 
be compensated so after his years of experience in his life work. 
No doctor or lawyer would tolerate such treatment. I doubtless 
would not refer to this at all, only I am anxious to pay the 
remainder of that medical bill before fall. 

All for this time. I wonder where I shall be next Sunday? 
Much love to Freddie and your dear self 


Very faithfully, GREGORY. 


Third Letter—Is There Religious “Graft”? 


New York, Monday, August 6, 10 A. mM. 

My dear Wife: Yesterday, at Milton, I was supplying again. It 
seems strange that I cannot be sent somewhere to preach for a call 
when there are so many pastorless churches. | I begin to wonder if 
the ecclesiastical “red tape” will only yield to ‘‘graft” devices. 
When there is a resignation the local officials get together and 

call some friend of theirs, who, because of this, dares not preach 
the whole truth. 

The church at Milton has a happy lot of young people, and for 
their sakes I gave my sermon on “The Heroism of Faith.”’ In the 
evening I spoke on ‘The Pleasures of Literature,’’ with special 
reference, of course, to the Bible, which so few, young or old, under- 
stand today. Even the older ones seemed to enjoy the services, 
the more because the young people were interested. Too often 
there are a few old religious fossils in the churches who “boss” 
the services, whereas it would be better to remember that America is 
the young people’s land, and to give them more responsibility in 
religious w ork. 

Well, this is Monday again and I must undertake my art work 
afresh, hoping to make some money between Sundays. It is fun 
and employment at the same time making ‘“‘ Photo Medallions.” 
I am a little clumsy at it, but will become an expert soon. 
secure photographs (unmounted) and concave glasses, and then 
have to make the photos transparent, transfer them adhesively to 
the glasses, color them by tinting and painting on the reverse side, 
and then fillthem. I receive three dollars a dozen for them finished, 
and can do a dozen in a day; or, at least, I expect to. Ihavea box 
of compounds and oil and chemical colors, which cost quite a little. 
If you were here we would enjoy this work together and might finish 
a dozen and a half inaday. I thought it would keep me employed 
and possibly yield me some needed finances. 

I send all my love to you and Freddie. 

Faithfully, GREGORY. 
Fourth Letter— A “Work-at-Home” Scheme Fails 


New York, Monday, August 13, 11 a. m. 


Dear Emily: I was at Milton again yesterday. When I arrived 
I was reminded of the fact that this was to be ‘‘Old Home Week,” 
and Sunday was to be the first day of the celebration. Finding an 
inspiriting verse befitting the occasion I decided to take for my 
theme ‘“‘The Ancient Landmarks.” My mind was strenuously 
enough occupied for the next hour in preparing this new subject, 
but the effort pleased the congregation immensely, as I spoke of 
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the ancient landmarks of faith, the church; of hope, the school; 
and of love, the home; and pleaded earnestly for their preservation. 
I used Kipling’s “‘ Recessional” in closing, with what seeemed to me 
fine effect. 

At the evening service I gave my address on ‘Faithfulness 
Without Faith.” The people were very kind, and those who knew 
I was ‘‘candidating”’ hoped I would soon find a desirable location. 
= I _ through with another supply Sunday, with nothing definite 
ahead. 

Well, wifey, my experience in painting is short and sticky! I 
have given up making ‘‘ Photo Medallions.” I was never intended 
for an artist, but the clerk assured me I had positive skill, as one 
seldom finishes five in one afternoon at the start. I know I can 
do it, but it is too slow and requires too much patience. So I took 
everything back last Friday, and secured in exchange for the 
materials some beautiful -water-colors, unframed, and a few 
“Medallions” for you. I feel happy to be rid of my painting 
tasks, although sorry for the outlay, as I wished to make some 
money to help us. 

And now, good-by again. Do not worry, dear, over me. 

Faithfully and lovingly, GREGORY. 


fe HE thinks it is high time for the supply agency to 
have found a pastorate for him, after six months’ waiting, 
Mr. Davidson is amazed to learn that his case had not been 
taken into account at all until eight weeks back. Dis- 
gusted, he starts some inquiries himself, and manages to get 
called for one Sunday to a church that has no pastor; but, 
as he is leaving for home, he learns, very much to his dis- 
gust, that he can’t have his pay just then. 


Fifth Letter—A Visit to the Old Ladies’ Home 


New York, Sunday, August 19, 9 Pp. Mm. 


Dear Wife: While waiting for an opportunity to preach for a call 
I am having unique experiences. Today I conducted the Sunday 
afternoon service at the Old Ladies’ Home. This was all the Super- 
intendent of the Bureau could give me to do. It is discouraging 
after waiting all the week to be asked to fill such an unimportant 
es 

he Old Ladies’ Home is a commodious building with uncon- 

genial surroundings. Nearly all the homes for aged men and women 
I have visited in various States have the same fault: they resemble 
huge boarding-houses, and seem bereft of comfort and cheer. The 
chapel, however, was rather a fine hall, furnished with armchairs 
anda pulpit. T he musical service was led by an organist and two lady 
vocalists from.a neighboring church. Their singing was an exquisite 
failure, but the noble women there long ago ceased making complaint 
about anything. If their food is not tasty they fast, and if their sur- 
roundings are uncongenial they sit and think over their glad girl- 
hood days. Patience is perfected in these ladies. I found them an 
interesting congregation to preach to. 

I hope your eyes will be better with your new treatment. All my 
love to you and dear Freddie. Write soon. 


Lovingly yours, GREGORY. 


Sixth Letter—Dealings with a Bureau 


NEw York, Sunday, September 16, 4 P. mM. 


My dear Emily: I had the pleasure of preaching in the Highland 
Church, Rosemont, this morning. The pastor, Mr. Richards, is away 
ona vacation trip to England and Scotland, and only the ‘forenoon 
service is continued during his absence. The treasurer gave me 
eight dollars for the one service. I hope there may be a chance to 
go there again. 

When I went to the Board last Friday, and ascertained from the 
Superintendent that there was no chance of preaching for a call 
today I grew a little impatient, I confess. I asked him why it was 
that, when there were so many vacant churches, I could not be 
put into touch with some of them. He told me to seek the aid of 
some clerical friend to assist me in getting located, and chided me 
for my impatience, asking how long they had been trying to find 
a place for me. I answered, since March the first.. He then aston- 
ished me by saying that although I had applied to the Bureau 
six months ago, he had examined my credentials only two months 
ago, and only since that time had he been watching for an opening 
for me; informing me that many ministers have had to wait over a 
year for a settlement. I told him I was not looking for a large 
salary, but for a place of service where I could secure compensation 
enough to live. He looked over his books, and gave me the facts 
about two small churches needing pastors. I asked to be sent to 
these at once, as I am weary of this waiting; but he thought it 
wise to write to the clerks of these churches again before taking 
definite action. One of these churches has been closed for a year, 
but desires to reopen. The other gives a small salary and two 

“pound socials” a year. I suppose groceries and vegetables 
sufficient for twelve months would be provided in that way, but it 
is uncertain. 

Well, all life and experience are for the purpose of character- 
building, and I must not forget this. 

My hearty love to you, dearie, and Freddie. 


Your husband, GREGORY. 


Seventh Letter— Looking for Weekday Work 


NEw York, Monday, September 24, 9 a. m. 


Dearest Emily: Yesterday was a strenuous day forme. I took the 
nine o’clock train out to Marion and returned last night after ten. 
More Sunday traveling! 

The fine tabernacle there has one serious defect—the acoustic. 
There is little pleasure in speaking in the auditorium, and less in 
hearing. One of the deacons encouraged me by saying that they had 
had some very poor supplies during their pastor’s absence. The 
pastor there, the Reverend Jacob Strongwise, has been in charge 
only six months. The people seem to love him, and are sympathetic 
with his new plans, yet somehow I do not envy him his pastorate 
in the least. 

You will pardon this short letter,.please, as I am in a hurry to 
report to the Superintendent this morning before I answer an 
advertisement calling for office help. Possibly by afew hours’ work 
daily in the office of a manufacturing concern I may be able to 
augment my finances, and yet be free for Sunday engagements. I 
shall write you again tonight. 

I trust Freddie is well, and yourself too. 

Lovingly and faithfully, 
(Page 14) 


GREGORY. 


Eighth Letter—An Engagement, But No Cash 


New York, Monday, October 1, 8 A. M. 


My dear Wife: You would have enjoyed being with me yesterday 
at Clarkson. A beautiful day, and very kind people. This is one 
of the places to which I wrote myself, after noticing the pastor’s 
resignation in ‘‘The Church Guide.’”’ Three months ago I wrote 
the clerk of the church requesting the privilege of occupying the 
pulpit there as a candidate. 

Well, in answer to my note to the clerk I received in due time a 
formal reply, short and not too sweet, that my communication would 
be turned over to the proper committee. That was all I heard 
from the worthy scribe. Church scribes evidently look upon every 
applicant for the pulpit as a beggar. Not hearing anything defi- 
nite from Clarkson I wrote the clerk again three weeks ago. He 
replied promptly that they had secured a pastor, who would not 
commence his duties until the first Sunday in October, and that 
they would be pleased to have me supply some Sunday in the 
interval! 

The Clarkson church is an excellent society, with a serviceable 
building. There was a large congregation present in the morning. 
I addressed the senior classes in the Bible-school, and at the evening 
services in the chapel spoke on ‘“‘Three Estimates of Man.” A few 
people were actually bold enough to express the conviction that 
they had called a pastor too soon and were sorry I had not 
preached as a candidate. 

I ascertained that Mr. Chalmers secured this church through the 
solicitation of a woman member, although the congregation did not 
consider him favorably, because he lacked directness and force in his 
pulpit oratory. 

The clerk, who wrote inviting me to Clarkson, apologized for not 
being able to hand me the cash remuneration, but promised to have 
a check sent me in a day or two. 

Now I must close in order to be on time at the Snowgood office, 
where I have secured employment five hours a day for a few weeks. 
Keep patient, Emily dear. 


Very faithfully yours, GREGORY. 


R. DAVIDSON keeps busy during the week in a mail- 

order concern. On two Sundays he goes to the same 
town. At first he fancies that there is a fair chance to get a 
call, but fears that he may have hurt himself by a too free 
expression of his views at the house of ‘‘an old maid’”’ who 
invites him to dine and sup with her. His surmise proves 
perfectly true in the end. 


Ninth Letter—Still Waiting for His Pay 


NEw York, Monday, October 8, 9 A. Mm. 


Dear Emily: I am a little late rising this morning, and shall have 
to content myself with a few lines. I do not wish to be late at the 
po as there are only two clerks besides me to handle the letter 
orders. 

Yesterday I supplied the church at Hanover, by request of the 
pastor, the Reverend Henry Savage, who was occupying the pulpit 
at Summerville, where he has been called. Mr. Savage is not very 
anxious to leave Hanover, although the salary is larger at Summer- 
ville. I thought that if he should finally favor the call my name 
might be considered at Hanover, and so I acted my very best 
yesterday. 

The clerk at Clarkson has not yet sent me the check to pay for 
my services a week ago, and I intend writing him a few lines tonight, 
as I need the money. 

And now farewell to you and Freddie for this morning. 

Lovingly, GREGORY. 


Tenth Letter—“‘ Seven Hundred; No Parsonage” 


NEw York, Sunday, October 14; 10 Pp. m. 


Dear Wife: This is Sunday night, and I have just returned from 
Peterboro. The church there will- be vacant in November, as the 
pastor’s resignation does not take effect until the last of this month. 
They paid me only five dollars for the two services today, but 
explained that they will pay more when the time comes for hearing 
candidates. 

I followed their Order of Services as best I could, and spoke in 
the morning on ‘“‘The Finalities of the Christian Religion,” and in 
the evening on “‘Three Things to Forget.’”? I also gave addresses 
in the Sunday-school and at the Christian Endeavor meeting. The 
people were very frank with me. One official told me their salary 
was seven hundred dollars with no parsonage, and asked how I 
would like to settle there. Well, it would really be a pleasure to 
settle anywhere, but just consider the offer—no parsonage, and a 
salary of seven hundred! Still, I suppose we could manage to live 
and do good service for that amount, so if they write to call me to 
Peterboro I shall consider the matter favorably. 

I was entertained for dinner and supper by Miss Sophia Supreme, 
who is quite a character. She is a maiden lady of fifty, and does 
her own housekeeping just now. Her loquaciousness at the table 
afforded me abundant opportunity to store away a hearty meal, 
for I was hungry after my journey and the services; but her ideas 
on things religious were primary and narrow. I feel I erred in dis- 
senting so earnestly from her views. 

Now I must rest in preparation for tomorrow’s work. I trust 
Freddie is well. With all my love. 


Faithfully, GREGORY. 


Eleventh Letter—A Cordial Feeling Evident 


New York, Sunday, October 21, 10:30 Pp. m. 


Dearest Emily: I am a little later tonight in returning from 
Peterboro, but will write a few lines. I felt quite flattered when the 
Superintendent made known to me that the supply committee in 
Peterboro had requested my return. I suppose they were delighted 
with the zeal and spirit I put into the two sermons a week ago, and 
were quite willing to pay another five dollars for such an exhibition 
of pulpit force and oratory! 

The congregations were larger today. Miss Supreme shook hands 
with me at the close of the evening service, but took exception to 
my ideals of womanhood expressed in the discourse on Ruth. 

The committee and people generally were cordial in their appre- 
ciation, and many of them plainly declared that they would soon 
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By Kate Douslas Wiggin 


Author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” etc. 


“This is what I meant a woman to be” 
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a CHAPTER XX 
HE Honorable Lemuel Hamilton sat in the private office of the 
American Consulate in Breslau, Germany, one warm day in July. The 
post had been brought in half an hour before and he had two open 
g 


letters on the desk in front of him. It was only ten o’clock of a bright morn- 

ing, but he looked tired and worn. He was about fifty, with slightly gray 

¢ hair and smoothly shaven face. He must have been merry at one time in 
- his life, for there were many nice little laughing wrinkles around his eyes. 
Somehow these seemed to have faded out, as if they had not been used for years, 

and the corners of his mouth turned down to increase the look of weariness and 


(. discontent. 
A smile had crept over his face at his old friend Bill Harmon’s spelling and 
penmanship, for a letter of that kind seldom came to the American Consulate. 
When the second letter postmarked ‘‘ Beulah”’ first struck his eye he could not 
imagine why he should have another correspondent in the quaintly named little 
village. He had read Nancy’s letter twice over, and still he sat smoking and 
dreaming, with an occasional glance at the girlish handwriting or a twinkle of the 
eye at the re-reading of some particular passage. - 
‘What a nice girl this Nancy Carey must be!’’ thought the Ametican Consul. 
“This is a jolly, confidential, newsy, winsome little letter. Her first ‘business 
letter,’ she calls it. Alas! when she learns how, a few years later, there will 
be no charming little confidences, no details of family income and expenditures, 
no telltale glimpses of ‘Mother’ and ‘ Julia.’ 

“‘T believe I should know the whole family even without this photograph! 
The lady sitting in the chair, to whom the photographer’s snapshot has not 
done justice, is worthy of Nancy’s praise—and Bill Harmon’s. What a pretty, 
piquant, curly head Nancy has! What a gay, vivacious, alert, spirited expres- 

\ sion! The boy is handsome and gentlemanly, but he’ll have to wake up or Nancy 
\Y will be the man of the family. The girl sitting down is less attractive. She’s 

Uncle Allan’s daughter, and”’ (consulting the letter) ‘‘‘ Uncle Allan has nervous 
| prostration and all of Mother’s money.’”’ 
Here Mr. Hamilton gave vent to audible laughter for the third time in a 
quarter of an hour. 

“‘Let’s see!” he thought, ‘‘I know Nancy, friendly little Nancy, about fifteen 
or sixteen, I should judge; I know Uncle Allan’s ‘Julia’; I know Gilbert, who is 
ed depressed at having to make his own way; the small boy, who ‘is the nicest of us all’; 
Kitty, who beat all the others in getting to Mother’s shoulder; and the mother 
herself, who is beautiful, and doesn’t say ‘Bosh!’ to her children’s ideas, and 
refuses to touch the insurance money, and wants Gilbert to show what ‘Father’s 
son’ can do without anybody’s help, and who revels in the color and joy of a 
yellow wall paper at twenty cents a roll! Bless their simple hearts! They 
mustn’t pay any rent while they’re bringing water into the kitchen and making 
expensive improvements! And what Hamilton could be persuaded to live in the 
> Yellow House? To think of any one’s wanting to settle down in that little 
deserted spot, Beulah, where the only sound that ever strikes one’s ear is Osh 

Popham’s laugh or the tinkle of a cow-bell! 
: “Oh! if my own girls would write me letters like this, letting me see how 
their minds are growing, how they are taking hold of life—above all, what is in 
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their hearts! 
Well, little Miss 
Nancy Carey! 
honest, out- 
spoken, confidential, clever little Nancy, who calls me her ‘dearest Mr. Hamilton’ 
and thanks me for letting her live in my Yellow House, you shall never be disturbed; 
and if you and Gilbert ever earn enough money to buy it it shall go to you cheap. 
There’s not one of my brood that would live in it, except Tom perhaps; for after 
spending three hundred dollars they even got tired of dancing in the barn on 
Saturday nights. So if it can fall into the hands of some one who will bring a 
blessing on it good old Granny Hamilton will rest peacefully in her grave!” 


“*Oh! If My Own Girls Would Write Me Letters Like This!’” 


We have discoursed in another place of family circles, but it cannot be 
truthfully said that at any moment the Lemuel Hamiltons had ever assumed 
that symmetrical and harmonious shape. Still, during the first eight or ten years 
of their married life when the children were young they had at least appeared to 
the casual eye as, say, a rectangular parallelogram. A little later the cares and 
jolts of life wrenched the right angles a trifle ‘‘out of plumb,” and a rhomboid 
was the result. 

Mrs. Hamilton had money of her own, but wished Lemuel to amass enough 
fame and position to match it. She liked a diplomatic life if her husband could 
be an Ambassador; but she thought him strangely slow in achieving this dignity. 
No pleasure nor pride in her husband’s ability to serve his country, even in a 
modest position, ever crossed her mind. She had no desire to spend her valuable 
time in various poky Continental towns, and she had many excuses for not doing 
so, the proper education of her children being the chief among them. Luckily for 
her, good and desirable schools were generally at an easy distance from the 
jewelers’ shops and the dressmakers’ and milliners’ establishments her soul loved, 
so while Mr. Hamilton did his daily task in Antwerp Mrs. Hamilton resided 
mostly in Brussels or Paris; when he was in Zittau in Saxony she was in Dresden. 
If he was appointed to some business city she remained with him several months 
each year and spent the others in a more artistic and fashionable locality. 

The situation was growing difficult because the children were gradually getting 
beyond school age, although there still remained to her the sacred duty of settling 
them properly in life. Agnes, her mother’s favorite, was still at school and was 
devoted to foreign languages, foreign manners and foreign modes of life. Edith 
had grown restless and developed an uncomfortable fondness for her native land, 
so that she spent most of her time with her mother’s relatives in New York or in 
visiting school friends here and there. The boys had gone far away: Jack, the 
elder, to Texas, where he had lost what money his father and mother had put into 
his first business venture; Tom, the younger, to China, where he was wofully 
lonely, but doing well in business. 

A really good diplomatic appointment in a large and important city would 
have enabled Mr. Hamilton to collect some of his scattered sons and daughters 
and provide them with the background for which his wife had yearned without 
ceasing (and very audibly) for years. But Mr. Hamilton did not get the coveted 
appointment, and Mrs. Hamilton did not specially care for Mr. Hamilton when 

he failed in securing the things she wanted. This was the time when the 
laughing wrinkles began to fade away from Mr. Hamilton’s eyes just for lack 
of daily use; and it was then that the corners of his mouth began to turn down, 
and his shoulders stoop, and his eye grow less keen and brave, and his step less 
vigorous. 

It may be a commonplace remark, but it is not at these precise moments 
of life that tired, depressed men in modest positions are wafted by Uncle Sam 
to great and desirable heights; but to Mrs. Hamilton it appeared that her 
husband was simply indolent, unambitious and unlucky; not at all that he 
needed to be believed in, or loved, or comforted, or helped, or braced! It 
might have startled her and hurt her wifely pride if she had seen her lonely 
husband drinking in little Nancy Carey’s letter as if it were dew to a thirsty 
spirit; to see him set the photograph of the Carey group on his desk and look 
at it from time to time affectionately, as if he had found some new friends. 
It was the contentment, the hope, the unity, the pluck, the mutual love, the 
confidence, the ambition of the group that touched his imagination and made 
his heart run out to them. ‘‘Airs from the Eden of youth awoke and stirred 
in his soul”’ as he took his pen to answer Nancy’s first business communication. 


ZS Having completed his letter he lighted another cigar, and, leaning back 
in his revolving chair, clasped his hands behind his head and fell into a reverie. 
The various diplomatic posts that might be opened to him crossed his mind 
in procession. If A or B or C were possible his wife would be content and 
their combined incomes might be sufficient to bring the children together— 
if not quite under one roof, then to points not so far separated from each other 
but that a speaking acquaintance might be developed. Tom was the farthest 
away, and he was the dearest. Mr. Hamilton leaned forward abstractedly, 
and fumbling through one drawer of his desk after another succeeded in 
bringing out a photograph of Tom, taken at seventeen or eighteen. Then by 
a little extra search he found one of his wife, taken just after their marriage. 
In the letter case in his vest pocket was an almost forgotten picture of the girls 
when they were children. This and the others he stood ina row in front of him. 
He glanced from one family to the other and back again several 
times. The Careys were handsomer, there was no doubt of that; 
but there was a deeper difference that eluded him. The Hamiltons 
were far more stylishly dressed, but they all looked a little conscious 
and a little discontented. That was it: the Careys were happier. 
There were six of them, living in the forgotten Hamilton house in 
a half-deserted village, on five or six hundred dollars a year and 
doing their own housework, and they were happier than his own 
brood spending forty or fifty times that sum. Well, they were 
grown up, his sons and daughters, and the only change in their 
lives now would come from wise or unwise marriages. 
No povertystricken sons-in-law would ever come 
into the family with Mrs. Hamilton standing at the 
bars, he was sureof that. As forthe boys they might 
choose their mates in China or Texas; they might 
even have chosen them now for aught he knew, 
though Jack was only twenty-six and Tom twenty- 
two. He must write to them oftener, all of them, 
no matter how busy and anxious he might be; espe- 
: cially to Tom, who was so far away. 
= } He drew a sheet of paper toward him, and, hav- 
ing filled it, another, and yet another. Having 
folded and slipped them into an envelope and 
addressed it to , ee Hamilton, Esq., Hongkong, 
China, he was about to seal it when he stopped a 
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moment. “I'll inclose the little Carey girl’s letter,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Tom’s the only one who cares a penny for 
the old house, and I’ve told him I have rented it.’’ So 
he added a postscript to his letter, saying: “I’ve sent you 
little Miss Nancy’s letter, the photograph of her tying up 
the rambler rose, and the family group; so that you can 
see exactly what influenced me to write her (and Bill 
Harmon) that they should be undisturbed in their tenancy 
and that their repairs and improvements should be taken 
in lieu of rent.”” This done and the letters stamped he 
put the photographs of his wife and children here and 
there on his desk and left the office. 

Oh! it is quite certain that Mother Carey’s own 
chickens go out over the seas and show good birds the 
way home; and it is quite true as she said: ‘One real 
home always makes another; I am sure of that.”” It can 
even send a vision of a home across fields and forests, 
and lakes and oceans, from Beulah village to Breslau, 
Germany, and on to Hongkong, China. 


CHAPTER XXI 


YRIL LORD, when he came into the world, had come 

with only half a welcome. No mother and father ever 
met over his cradle and looked at him together, wonder- 
ing if it were ‘“‘ well with the child.’”’ When he was old 
enough to have his red-gold hair curled and a sash tied 
around his baby waist he was sometimes taken down- 
stairs, but he always fled to his mother’s or his nurse’s 
knees when his father approached. How many times he 
and his little sister Olive had hidden under the stairs 
when Father had called Mother down to the study to 
scold her about the grocer’s bill. And there was a night- 
mare of a memory concerning a certain birthday of 
Father’s, when Mother had determined to be gay. 

It was just before supper. Cyril, clad in his first brief 
trousers, was to knock at the study door with a little 
purple nosegay in his hand to show Father that the lilac 
had bloomed. Olive, in crimson cashmere, was to stand 
near, and, when the door opened, present him with her 
own picture of the cat and her new kittens; while 
Mother, looking so pretty, with her own gift all ready in 
her hand, was palpitating on the staircase to see how the 
plans would work. Nothing could have been worse in the 
way of a small domestic tragedy than the event itself 
when it came off. 

Cyril knocked. ‘‘What do you want?” came from 
within, in tones that breathed vexation at being 
interrupted. 

“Knock again!’’ whispered Mrs. Lord. ‘Father 
doesn’t remember that it’s his birthday, and he doesn’t 
know that it’s you knocking.” 

Cyril knocked again timidly, but at the first sound of 
his father’s irritable voice as he rose hurriedly from his 
desk the boy turned and fled through the kitchen to the 
shed. 

Olive held the fort, picture in hand. ‘It’s your birth- 
day, Father,” she said. ‘‘There’s a cake for supper and 
here’s my present.’”’ There was no love in the child’s 
voice. Her heart, filled with passionate sympathy for 
Cyril, had lost all zest for its task, and she handed her 
gift to her father with tightly closed lips and heaving 
breast. 

“All right, I’m much obliged, but I wish you would not 
knock at this door when I am writing; I’ve told you that 
before. Tell your mother I can’t come to supper tonight, 
but to send me a tray, please.’’ As he closed the door 
Olive saw him lay the picture on a table, never looking at 
it as he crossed the room to one ot the great bookcases 
that lined the walls. 


22H Mrs. Lord had by this time disappeared forlornly 
from the upper hall. Olive, aged ten, walked up the stairs 
in a state of mind ferocious in its anger. Entering her 
mother’s room she tore the crimson ribbon from her hair 
and began to unbutton her dress. ‘‘I hate him!’ she 
cried, stamping her foot. ‘I will never knock at his 
door again! I'll get the birthday cake and fling it into 
the pond; nothing shall stop me!’’ Then seeing her 
mother’s white face she wailed as she flung herself on the 
bed: ‘‘Oh, Mother, Mother, why did you ever let him 
come to live with us? Did we have-to have him for a 
father? Couldn't you help it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Lord grew paler, put her hand to her heart, 
wavered, caught herself, wavered again, and fell into the 
great chair by the window. Her eyes closed, and Olive, 
frightened by the apparent effect of her words, ran down 
the back stairs and summoned the cook. When she 
returned, panting and breathless, her mother was sitting 
by the window looking out at the cedars. 

“It was only a sudden pain, dear! I am all well again. 
Nothing is really the matter, Bridget. Mr. Lord will not 
be down to supper; spread a tray for him, please.”’ 

“Was it my fault, Mother?” asked Olive, bending 
over her anxiously. 

Her mother drew her child’s head down and leaned her 
own against it feebly. ‘‘No, dear,’ she sighed. ‘‘It’s 
nobody’s fault, unless it’s mine!”’ 

“Is the pain gone?”’ 

“‘Quite gone, dear.”’ 

Nevertheless the pain had been the final wrench to a 
heart that had been on the verge of breaking for many a 
year, and it was not long before Olive and Cyril were 
motherless. 


Mr. Lord did not have the slightest objection to the 
growing intimacy between his children and the new family 
in the Yellow House, as long as he was not disturbed by it 

-and as long as it cost him nothing. He had seen Nancy 
and Gilbert at the gates of his place, and he had passed 
Mrs. Carey in one of his infrequent walks to the post- 
office. She was not a person to pass without mental com- 
ment, and Mr. Lord instantly felt himself in the presence 
of an equal, an unusual fact in his experience. He 
would not have known a superior if he had met one ever 
so often. 

‘““A very fine, unusual woman,” he thought. ‘She 
accounts for that handsome, manly boy. I wish he could 
knock some spirit into Cyril.”’ 

The process of “knocking spirit” into a boy would 
seem to be inconsistent with educational logic; but 
Gilbert had by very different methods certainly given 
Cyril some little belief in himself, and Mother Carey was 
gradually winning him to some sort of self-expression 
by the warmth of her frequent welcomes and the 
delightful faculty she possessed of making him feel at 


ease. Gilbert was delighted, in a new place, to find a boy 
friend of his own age, and Cyril’s speedy attachment 
gratified his pride. Gilbert was doing well these summer 
months. The unceasing activity, the authority given 
him by his mother and sisters, his growing proficiency in 
all kinds of skilled labor, as he ‘‘puttered”’ about with 
Osh Popham or Bill Harmon in house and barn and 
garden, all this pleased his enterprising nature. 

Only one anxiety troubled his mother: his unresigned 
and mutinous attitude about exchanging Westover for 
Beulah Academy, which seat of learning he regarded 
with unutterable scorn. He knew that there was no 
money to pay Westover fees, but he was still child enough 
to feel that it could be found somewhere if properly 
searched for. He even considered the education of 
Captain Carey’s eldest son an emergency vital enough to 
make it proper to dip into the precious five thousand 
dollars which was yielding them a part of their slender 
annual income. It was the very end of August, and, 
although school opened the first Monday in September, 
Mrs. Carey was not certain whether Gilbert would walk 
into the old-fashioned, white-painted academy with the 
despised ‘‘hayseeds’’ or whether he would make a scene, 
and authority would have to be used. 


ZS “‘T declare, Gilly,’’ exclaimed Mother Carey, one 
night after an argument on the subject, “one would imag- 
ine the only course in life open to a boy was to prepare at 
Westover and go to college afterward. Yet you may take 
a list of the most famous men in America, and I dare say 
you will find half of them came from schools like Beulah 
Academy or infinitely poorer ones. I don’t mean the 
millionaires alone. I mean the merchants and engineers, 
and surgeons and poets, and authors and statesmen. Go 
ahead and stamp your school, Gilly; don’t sit down 
feebly and wait for it to stamp you.” 

This was all very well as an exhibition of spirit on 
Mother Carey’s part, but it had been a very hard week. 
Gilbert was sulky. Peter had had a touch of tonsillitis; 
Nancy was faltering at the dishwashing and wishing she 
were a boy; Julia was a perfect barnacle; Kathleen had 
an aching tooth, and, there being no dentist in the village, 
was applying Popham remedies—clove chewing, roasted 
raisins and disfiguring bread poultices; Bill Harmon 
had received no reply from Mr. Hamilton; and when 
Mother Carey went to her room that evening she felt 
conscious of a lassitude and a sense of anxiety deeper 
than for months. 

As Gilbert went by to his own room he glanced in at 
her door, finding it slightly ajar. She sat before her 
dressing-table, her long hair flowing over her shoulders, 
her head bent over her two hands. His father’s picture 
was in its accustomed place and he heard her say as she 
looked at it: 

“‘Oh, my dear, my dear! Iam socareworn,so troubled, 
so discouraged! Gilbert needs you, and so do I, more 
than tongue can tell.” 

The voice was so low that it was almost a whisper, but 
it reached Gilbert’s ears and there was a sob strangled in 
it that touched his heart. The boy tiptoed softly into his 
room and sat down on his bed in the moonlight. 

‘‘Dear old Mater!” he thought. “It’s no go! I’ve got 
to give up Westover and college and all and settle down 
into a country bumpkin. No fellow could see his mother 
look like that and speak like that and go his own gait; 
he’s just got to go hers.” 

Meantime Mrs. Carey had put out the lamp and lay 
quietly thinking. The last words that floated through 
her mind as she sank to sleep were those of a half-forgotten 
verse learned she could not say how many years before: 


“You can glad your child or grieve it; 
You can trust it or deceive it; 
When all’s done 
Beneath God’s sun 
You can only love and leave it.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


O HEART-TO-HEART talk in the twilight had thus 

far produced any obvious effect upon that mass of posi- 
tively glaring virtue, Julia Carey. She had never, even 
when very young, experienced a desire to sit at the feet of 
superior wisdom, always greatly preferring a chair of her 
own. She seldom did wrong in her own opinion, because 
the moment she entertained an idea it at once became 
right, her vanity serving as a pair of blinders to keep her 
from seeing the truth. 

The doctors did not permit any one to write to poor 
Allan Carey, so that Julia’s heart could not be softened 
by continual communication with her invalid father, who 
with Gladys Ferguson constituted the only tribunal she 
was willing to recognize. Her “superiority” to the con- 
ditions that surrounded her, her love of luxury, the silken 
selfishness with which she squirmed out of unpleasant 
duties, these made her an unlikable and undesirable 
housemate, and that these faults could exist with what 
Nancy called her ‘everlasting stained-glass attitude” 
made it difficult for Mother Carey to maintain a har- 
monious family circle. It was an outburst of Nancy’s 
impetuous temper that Mrs. Carey had always secretly 
dreaded, but after all it was poor Kathleen who precipi- 
tated an unforgettable scene which left an influence 
behind it for several months. 

The morning after Mother Carey’s interview with 
Gilbert she looked up as her door was pushed open, and 
beheld Julia, whiter than any sheet, standing on the 
threshold. 

‘“‘What is the matter, child?’ exclaimed her aunt, 
laying down her work in alarm. 

Close behind Julia came Kathleen, her face swollen 
with tears, her expression full of unutterable woe. Julia’s 
lips opened almost automatically as she said slowly and 
with bitter emphasis: ‘‘Aunt Margaret, is it true, as 
Kathleen says, that my father has all your money and 
some of Uncle Peter’s?” 


\&4 Something snapped in Mother Carey! One glance at 
Kathleen showed only too well that she had committed 
the almost unpardonable sin of telling Julia what had 
been carefully and tenderly kept from her. Before she 
could answer Kathleen had swept past Julia and flung 
herself on the floor near her mother. 

“‘Oh, Mother, I can’t say anything that will make you 
understand. Julia knows, she knows in her heart what 
she said that provoked me. She does nothing but grumble 
about the work, and how few dresses we have, and what a 


drudge she is, and what common neighbors we have, and 
how Miss Tewksbury would pity her if she knew all, and 
how Uncle Allan would suffer if he could see his daughter 
leading such a life! And this morning my head ached and 
my tooth ached, and I was cross, and all at once it leaped 
out of me!” 

“Tell her what you said,” urged Julia inexorably. 

Sobs choked Kathleen’s voice. ‘‘I said—I said—oh! 
how can I tell it! I said: If her father hadn’t lost so 
much of my father’s and my mother’s money we shouldn’t 
have been so poor, any of us.” 

“Kathleen, how could you!’’ cried her mother. 


ZH If Julia wished to precipitate a tempest she had 
succeeded, and her face showed a certain sedate triumph. 

““Oh, Mother, don’t give me up!” wailed Kathleen. “It 
wasn’t me that said it; it was somebody else that I 
didn’t know lived inside of me. I don’t expect you to 
forgive it or forget it, Julia, but if you'll try just a little 
bit I’ll show you how sorry I feel. I’d cut myself and 
make it bleed, I’d go to jail, if I could get back to where I 
was before I said it. Oh! what shall I do, Mother, if you 
look at me like that again or say ‘How could you!’” 

There was no doubting Kathleen’s remorse; even 
Julia saw that. ‘‘ Did she tell the truth, Aunt Margaret ?”’ 
she repeated. 

“Come here, Julia, and sit by me. It is true that your 
Uncle Peter and I have both put money into your 
father’s business, and it is true that he has not been able 
to give it back to us and perhaps never may doso. There 


‘is just enough left to pay your poor father’s living 


expenses, but we trust his honor; we are as sorry for him 
as we can be and we love him dearly. Kathleen meant 
nothing but that your father had been unfortunate and 
we all have to abide by the consequences, but I am 
amazed that my daughter should have so forgotten her- 
self as to speak of it to you.”” (Renewed sobs from the 
prostrate Kathleen.) 

“Especially,”’ said Julia, ‘‘when, as Gladys Ferguson 
says, I haven’t anybody in the world but you to turn to in 
my trouble. I am a fatherless girl’ —her voice quivered 
here—‘‘and I am a guest in your family.” 

Mrs. Carey’s blood rose a little as she looked at poor 
Kitty’s shaken body and streaming eyes and _ Julia’s 
unforgiving face. ‘‘ You are wrong there, Julia. I fail to 
see why you should not take your full share of our mis- 
fortunes and suffer as miuch as we from our too small 
income. It is not our fault; it is not yours. You are not 
a privileged guest; you are one of the family. If you are 
fatherless just now my children are fatherless forever; 
yet you have not made one single burden lighter by 
joining our forces. You have been an outsider, instead of 
putting yourself loyally into the breach and working with 
us heart to heart. I welcomed you with open arms and 
you have made life harder, much harder than it was 
before your coming. To protect you I have had to dis- 
cipline my own children continually, and all the time 
you were putting their tempers to quite unnecessary 
tests. I am not extenuating Kathleen, but I merely say 
you have no right to behave as you do. You are thirteen 
years old, quite old enough to make up your mind 
whether you wish to be loved by anybody or not; at 
present you are not.” 


NZS Never had the ears of the Paragon heard such dis- 
agreeably plain speech. She was not inclined to tears, 
but moisture began to appear in her eyes and she looked 
as though a shower were imminent. Aunt Margaret was 
magnificent in her wrath, and though Julia feared, she 
admired her. Not to be loved, if that really were to be 
her lot, rather terrified Julia. Virtuous, conscientious, 
intelligent and well dressed as she felt herself to be, she 
emphatically did not wish to be disliked. 

“Gladys Ferguson always loved me,” she expostulated 
after a brief silence, and there was a quiver in her voice. 

“Then either Gladys has a remarkable gift of loving, 
or else youare a different Julia in her company,” remarked 
Mother Carey, raising Julia’s astonishment and pertur- 
bation to an immeasurable height. ‘‘ Now, Kathleen,” 
continued Mother Carey, ‘‘Mrs. Godfrey has often 
asked you to spend a week with Elsie, and you can go 
to Charlestown on the afternoon train. Go away from 
Julia and forget everything but that you have done 
wrong and you must find a way to repair it. I hope Julia 
will learn while you are away to make it easier for you to 
be courteous and amiable. There is a good deal in the 
Bible, Julia, about the sin of causing your brother to 
offend. Between that sin and Kathleen’s offense there is 
little, in my mind, to choose.” 

‘““Yes, there is!”’ cried Kathleen. ‘‘I am much, much 
worse than Julia. Father couldn’t bear to know that I 
hurt Julia’s feelings and hurt yours too. I was false to 
Father and you, and Uncle Allan and Julia. Nothing can 
be said for me, nothing! I am so ashamed of myself that 
I shall never get over it in the world. Oh, Julia, could 
you shake hands with me, just to show me that you know 
how I despise myself ?”’ 

Julia shook hands considerably less like a slug or a 
limpet than usual, and something very queer and unex- 
pected happened when her hand met Kitty’s wet, 
feverish little paw. She suddenly stooped and kissed 
her cousin, quite without intention. Kathleen returned 
the salute with a grateful, pathetic warmth, and then the 
two fell on Mother Carey’s neck to be kissed and cried 
over for a full minute. 


ZS “‘T'll go to the doctor and have my ugly tooth 
pulled out,’’ exclaimed Kathleen, wiping her eyes. “If 
it hadn’t been for that I never could have been so 
horrible.” 

‘““That would be all very well for once,” answered her 
mother with a tired smile, ‘‘but if you pluck out a sup- 
posed offending member every time you do something 
wrong I fear you will not have many of them left when 
you are an old lady.”’ 

‘““Mother,” said Kathleen almost under her breath and 
not daring to look up, ‘‘couldn’t I stay at home from 
Charlestown and show you and Julia, here, how sorry 
Iam?” 

“Yes, let her, Aunt Margaret, and then I can have a 
chance to try too,’”’ pleaded Julia. 

Had the heavens fallen? Had the Paragon, the Pink 
of Propriety and Perfection confessed a fault? Had the 
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“For the First Time, We Found the Genuine Flavor in a Cup of Tea” 


had been willing to take expert advice instead of allowing ourselves to be misled by 
popular opinion. 

As we hung over the rail of the steamer and watched the human ants swarming on the 
great Liverpool docks the Englishman who had sat across the table from us during the 
voyage, and had gradually thawed to something approaching friendliness, came up to say 

ood-by. 
“We'll be in in a few moments now,” he said. ‘‘Great thing, this getting home.”’ 

“Great thing, this getting away from home,”’ the Man Body announced with equal 
fervor. ‘‘Sorry for you, old man. Born here and never able to come over for the first 
time.” 

The Englishman thought it over seriously and at last he smiled—the surprised, slightly 
expostulatory smile we had learned to know and like. 

““Oh, yes—I see; but I get rid of the work that way, you know. I never could fancy 
going around and seeing things—purposely, you know. Of course, when the things are 
lying about, and one’s going back and forth that way Where are you going first ?”’ 

We admitted that, in common with a majority of our fellow-passengers, we were 
headed toward Chester. 

““Yes; they always do that.” His look had a certain pity in it—a pity not unmixed 
with disappointment. Evidently he had expected better things of us. But he rallied nobly. 

“It isn’t a bad town, you know, but slow, mortal slow. I knowa chap who lives there, 
and he’s always wanting me tostop off. Pretty sister, too. Now I’ll tell you what to do. 
Don’t waste your time spoofing around looking at old walls and churches. Go right down 
and take a boat and row up to the Duke of Westminster’s place. Nice row. The family 
isn’t home now, and the lodgekeeper will give you tea in the garden—rippin’ garden! 
He'll do you jolly well, too. That’s the best way to put in your time.” 


[i= one distressing thing about the trip was that we might have started right if we 








1226 If we had recognized the finger of Fate when it pointed—but we didn’t. We 
“‘spoofed’’ about Roman walls and churches with the other tourists; and that ripping 
garden by the river, the lodgekeeper we never knew, the tea we never drank, the thin 
bread-and-butter we never ate, float tantalizingly before our mental vision to this day. 
Some day I hope we shall land at Liverpool again and wipe out that old headstrong error. 

It was in London that our sense of values began to assert itself. We had gone there 
directly from Chester and had plunged into an orgy of sightseeing. Time was short and 
the list starred in Baedeker was long. We failed to Fletcherize and mental indigestion 
descended upon us. Then, just when historical land- 
marks and architecture began to pall upon us, when 
pictures ceased to stir us, and even riding on top of 
*buses lost its charm, an English woman with whom a 
certain expatriate friend of ours happened to be visiting 
sent us an invitation for tea. 

The thing did not sound alluring. Earlierin the game 
we would have hesitated to give up precious time to any- 
thing so commonplace as tea-drinking and small talk; but 
we were tired of self-culture and longed for relaxation. 

So, on the appointed afternoon, we took a cab to an 
address in Mayfair, and were set down before a huge, 
imposing square house which stared haughtily at us 
through its long windows, and contrived to make us feel 
new, odiously, incorrigibly new, from our shoes to our 
hats, from our manners to our immortal souls. Next to 
an English flunkey your old English house is the greatest 
discourager of aspiring democracy. 

‘‘I’m completely cowed. Let’s go home,” said the 
Man Body in a tone of profound depression. 

‘‘No; we'll stand our ground and smile at it till we 
soften its heart,” I amended. 

‘“‘If we should join hands and sing the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ and rush the front door?’’ the Man Body 
suggested recklessly. 

And in the end we decorously rang the bell, were 
received by a Personage in comparison with whose 
hauteur the house front paled its ineffectual fires, were 
led through various stately rooms, out through an open 
French window and into a city back yard! 

Imagine the apotheosis of a back yard, a place of 
velvety green turf and trees and hardy borders, a tiny 
private Paradise shut away from the world within high 
brick walls whose tints had mellowed in the wind and 
rain and sun of one hundred and fifty years. Vines 
clambered over the soft red-and-yellow surface, tall 
spikes of larkspur glowed warmly blue against it, gray- 
green moss lodged in the crannies; in the sunniest spot 
great pinkish-yellow roses nodded as languidly as though 
they had been born of tropic heat rather than of chill 
London fog. 

And from alow wicker chair near the roses atypical 
Englishwoman came forward to greet us. Never again 
let it be said in our hearing that the English are not 
cordial. The house front and the servants passed, the 
open sesame spoken, one finds the barriers down, the 
freedom of the city won. 

We sat there in the garden, so near the heart of 
the great, strenuous, clamoring city, so far away from the 
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“You Run Your Punt Into Some Pleasant Ansle of the Bank, 
and Unpack Your Tea-Basket” 


hurry and noise; and a gracious woman with a high-bred face and a 
soft voice poured tea for us, and her friendly, unpretentious husband 
talked to us about his country place, and his stock, and his rose 
gardens, and two small pink-and-white children tumbled about on 
the grass with a big, good-tempered dog, while a nurse as pink and 
white as the children looked smilingly on. 

The tea service was old, generations old, the bread-and-butter was 
incredibly thin, the plumcake was delectably full of plums. Quiet 
men in livery came and went unobtrusively, but everything was 
simple, homelike, natural, despite those shadowy servants, and the stately house in 
the background; and for the first time we found the genuine flavor in a cup of tea— 
the elusive, soothing, soul-satisfying flavor that is a matter of setting, association, 
companionship, rather than of blend. 

We went away full of enthusiasm and shedding preconceived ideas and old prejudices 
as we went. 

“‘T didn’t know tea was like that,”’ said the Man Body, who has always looked upon 
the beverage as a womanish, insipid drink unworthy of robust, able-bodied masculine 
consideration. ‘‘Why, it beats the Abbey !”’ 

And it did. Our thirst for culture was at lowest ebb. 


ZS The next afternoon the Man Body, who is by way of being a lawyer himself, went 
to call on a friendly English barrister whom he had met in Cuba. He came back with 
the face of one who sees a great light. 

‘‘We had it,’’ he announced as I went to meet him. 

“Had what?” I asked. 

““Tea.’’ His tone was eloquent. 

““There were six of us. I couldn’t sort out the barristers, and solicitors, and King’s 
counselors, but they were good fellows, and they all drank tea — quantities of tea. 
Corking place down there. Lincoln’s Inn Court, you know.” 

He launched into description, but always he came back to the tea. 

“I’m beginning to understand,” he said. ‘‘Afternoon tea is not the casual social 
function that I thought it was. It’s a National institution. We haven’t approached it 
in the right spirit.’’ 

Gradually, gropingly, we acquired a sense of proportion; a comprehension of our 
real opportunities was borne in upon us. The dust collected on our Baedeker; we 
left Bunyan to sleep unvisited in Bunhill, and we skipped the Tower. The British 
Museum knew us no more, and we passed by the National Gallery without a qualm; 
but the places where we drank tea, after we fell under the spell of the magic herb, were 
legion, and they linger in our memories while ‘“‘our minds let go a thousand things like 
dates of wars and births of kings.”’ 

The best of the tea-drinking was done in the outdoor world. No one can attain to 
the inner mysteries of the cult who has only taken her tea sadly, seated on a Louis Quinze 
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How | Lost My Attraction to My Husband 





~»)|¥ LIFE has seemed commonplace in that 
mx |ifor the last five years I have trod the 
treadmill, I hope, of a good wife and 
mother. Moreover, I believe what my 
mirror shows me, and see nothing to flatter 
my vanity. When my husband jokes 
about saving me from old maidenhood I 
accept the joke, but down in my heart I 
wonder who else would have married me. 
Probably I feel so because I am so sure I 
could have married no one else. My age? 
Just thirty-seven, too old to appear youth- 
ful, which so many women of my age seem 
to forget, and too young to be old. Yet in the multiplicity 
of daily duties, on finding the telltale gray hair or wrinkle, 
we accept the inevitable. Gowns are selected for utility, 
hats for service, gloves for wear, shoes for comfort, and 
then we wonder why our husbands always speak of the ‘‘ style 
of Mrs. A” or the “dress of Mrs. B,’”’ whom we have 
mentally characterized as ‘‘shallow”’ or ‘‘vain”’ or a ‘‘ mere 
fashion-plate.”’ 

My mirror does not show me the type of woman the 
average man turns to look at the second time. I know I 
am too tall for ‘‘petite,’”’ too thin for a ‘‘figure,” too long- 
waisted for ‘‘style.”” My features are too large for grace, 
and my hair—well, never mind. But, anyhow, I don’t use 
rats or puffs—not now. 














HAD been married five years when my first baby came. 

I taught more or less during the years, being in great 
demand as a substitute teacher. But the boy seemed to 
fill a lack neither of us had felt before. I had always 
known I should have been happy with a child, but neither 
of us was unhappy without one. My practical nature 
founda new outlet. I studied babies and lived for the baby. 
He was brought up as I had lived, by the clock, and all 
my thought was to rear him, normal, healthy, pure. 

Of course he changed much of my own method of living, 
but his hours were regular if mine were not. I had had five 
years of freedom to go and come, a club, a musical, occa- 
sionally a dinner or a dance, and I seemed content to stay 
at home—too much so, probably, for I must have seemed 
very much self-centered to my friends, and the excuse of 
not leaving the baby saved me the exertion of dressing many 
times. I mention ‘‘dressing”’ for that seemed the burden 
to the tired mother. There seemed to be little incentive for 
purchasing new garments, and the lack of them was not 
felt. I went out seldom and the ones I had were of very 
good service. Then, too, the new home we were purchasing 
seemed to me a very good reason for economy. 

When the baby was three the little sister came and the 
family circle seemed complete. She was frail and delicate, 


By Esther Stockwell 


a constant care. I was able to keep competent help now, 
but with only one maid the baby was largely my own care. 
She had colic and I was up night after night with warm 
water and the hot-water bottle. Her teeth came hardest 
in hot weather, and with the boy they claimed most of my 
strength. She was nearly a year old before I intrusted a 
little of her care toany one. Foolish? But it was my nature 
and my way. 

We were invited that autumn to a church wedding. 
I had no clothes but what were hopelessly out of date. A 
man’s dress-suit must be a blessing—always at hand until 
he outgrows it. But a woman’s sleeves, cut of skirt, even 
the waist-line, all show too quickly the age and date of her 
gown. I was surprised, but delighted, when my husband 
sent out two gowns for me to choose from and later said: 
‘‘Keep them. I paid for both.’’ Did I have gloves? 

“Yes,’’ I said, and looked at the sleeves. They were long 
again. ’ ‘‘I’ve only long ones. I need shorter.” 


“Well, get them,” he said, ‘‘and anything else you need. 


I want my wife to look as well dressed as any one.”’ 

Those words stayed long by me. 

The next morning I resolved to take stock of my ward- 
robe. It didn’t take long, for all the dresser drawers but 
one were full of baby belongings. I tried to see myself as 
others saw me. ‘Neat and clean” seemed to be the only 
praise I could find, and that seemed worse than none 
almost. Shirtwaists, house dresses, many aprons, all plainly 
designed for easy laundering, for there were so many little 
frocks to keep clean. What could be termed the modern 
“‘lingerie’’ was noticeable by its absence. My one extrav- 
agance was handkerchiefs. 


“VOU used to dress for dinner,”’ said my husband after one 
busy day. ‘‘Do you wear those dresses all day? They 
are the worst contraptions I ever saw. You look like a lath!” 

I said nothing, thinking I probably did. 

“Now, there is your brother’s wife. She always looks all 
right. You don’t think enough about such things.” 

I love my husband and took what he said in good part. 
He was right and it was gratification to know he cared. 

“T know it,” I said, ‘‘but I haven’t time. It takes time 
to plan a toilet, to say nothing of getting it on, these days.” 

“Take time.” 

“Stay home a day and see how much time I have. And 
I can’t stay up nights, for my rest is so broken.” 

“You are like many good women. You forget you are a 
wife in being a mother. If you want to please me do some- 
thing about it. We have more to do with now and I want 
you to use it.” 

I intended to right then and there, but the children both 
took cold and later developed measles. When the three of 
us were through the siege the usual discussion came up. 
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N THE long, low Eastern workroom 
The Weavers wove apace, 
Each on his separate pattern, 
Each in his own set place: 
Threads of the sunset’s splendor 
In their sinewy fingers whirled, 
Under their hands, triumphant, 
Grew the Work of the World. 


Only one worked in silence, 
Only one head bent low— 
The best and the blithest workman 
Who had welcomed the morning’s glow; 
But the threads in his hands had faded, 
Tarnished the gold and green, 
And the work that should have crowned him, 
Foredoomed, grew poor and mean. 


Wondering, the others watched him; 
‘Put by, put by,’’ quoth they; 

‘You shame your skill by such labor; 
Rest from the loom today.’’ 

But he bent to his work in silence, 
Save when the whisper rose, 

‘* Surely the Master set the task, 
And surely the Master knows.”’ 


In bitter pain and heartbreak 
He wove till his work was done, 
And the Master of all the Weavers 
Came at the set of sun; 
Then, as the others thronged him, 
Showing their patterns rare, 
The Master turned to him who had failed 
And laid a hand on his hair. 


‘* Well done, well done, my Weavers, 
And rich shall your guerdons be! 

But of all your beauteous patterns 
This one best pleaseth me; 

For the Red of Courage, the Gold of Faith, 
Are woven whene’er a man 

Looks in the face of Failure 
And does the best that he can.”’ 
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‘“Why don’t you get some pumps?” I looked down at 
my oxfords, neat, but, I suppose, very lacking in style. 

‘They slip so at the heel,”’ I pleaded, ‘‘and in carrying 
the children ps aa 

‘‘Every one wears them,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and they can 
fix the heels for you at the shop.” 

I bought two pairs, also some fancy silk and lisle hose. 
Then my notice was politely called to my sister-in-law, by 
reason of her new picture hat and a pretty sunshade. 

‘But do you know what Ethel had on?’’ I asked. 

‘‘No, not everything; but the effect was all right.’ 

“It was a two-year-old white dress and darned at that, 
and she looked better than I in a brand-new one.”’ 

“‘Because you don’t know how to dress.”’ 

“I wish you had married a woman to suit you,” I said. 

“T did’’—emphatically—‘‘but I want to see her dress 
well. Spend some money. I thought I gave you some long 
ago for accessories.”’ 

“You said I could spend it as I chose, but I can account 
for it all.” 

‘‘Let’s hear it, then.”’ 

So I confessed. I had Arnold’s picture taken, for it would 
never come out of the allowance. I had my camera loaded 
and snapped all the pictures I wanted. Dorothy had a new 
lingerie hat. We had had a few side trips near home. I 
had purchased a few bulbs and seeds for the garden, had 
subscribed for a magazine and bought some birthday gifts 
for the sisters-in-law. 

‘‘What did you get for yourself?’’ 

*‘T really can’t remember anything else, except a church 
subscription.” 

Then I saw righteous anger glow in the face of my spouse. 

‘TI gave you that money to spend on yourself. Now here 
is twenty dollars. Next month I’ll give you the same with 
but one stipulation—spend it on yourself.” 

I took it, put the babes to bed—they were five and two 
now—and sat up an hour to meditate. I had been brought 
up by a dear and good mother to a life of practical, every- 
day prose, and it fitted my disposition. I enjoyed study 
and was graduated with honors. I could make bread and 
cook a roast, but my sister always made cake and fudge. I 
could cut a gown and run a sewing machine, but again Sister 
made the sofa-pillows and did the fine hand sewing. It 
wasn’t dear Mother’s fault I wasn’t more of a success with 
my needle. I wasn’t born for it; I did the other things. 





S I SAT alone I thought of the boy and girl, healthy, 
wholesome, sweet, and in their care all the freedom from 
social duties and its demands of dress I had enjoyed. Could 
I not, as I had more leisure, learn to enjoy my shopping 
day instead of feeling it a burden? Need the many dainty 
feminine things the shops showed be always thrust aside for 
my favorite ‘‘tailor-mades’’? Need all love of dress 
grow to vanity and frivolity? The tendency today is 
toward extravagance and display in dress and social life, 
yet aren’t there many women like myself who need the 
stimulus of pretty, attractive clothes? Did any man 
ever leave his wife for a dowdy woman? Aren’t the 
good tastes of a good man worth considering? 

I had reached the turning point. I decided to get the 
hat my husband had liked, though I had thought it 
extreme in size and design. I decided to get an up-to- 
date corset and wear it; to build up a complexion, not 
with cosmetics, but with a good liver and good digestion. 

It was hard work, for I saw so much as I visited the 
shops. One thing called for another in such a multi- 
tude of little ways. New waists called for new neck- 
wear, new collars for new jabots and pins, new hairdress- 
ing for nets and veils, new gowns for new petticoats, 
then slippers and hose. The silk umbrella I had carried 
gave way to a pretty parasol, the new hat must have 
pins, but these the good man had long ago given me. I 
suppose each six months it must be done again as to 
small accessories. 

The result was hardly what I had expected. My 
husband asked me to lunch downtown with him one day, 
and I found I could leave home and take pleasure in 
going because I had something new to wear, and, wonder 
of wonders, wanted to wear it! The little trip brought 
needed relaxation, and I saw women who apparently 
seemed to enjoy living and eating. Had I been more 
sacrificing than need be with my family? I was sure I 
had not, but need I keep it up all my life? We looked 
in store windows and saw hats and gowns galore. I 
went home singularly refreshed. The children were 
glad to see me and I them. The planning of the dinner 
had lost its usual burden. 


| HAD complained that I had no style because my back 
was always tired. I had lost my sleep and had a 
headache. But, someway, the new gowns didn’t fit 
stooped shoulders, and it was easier to carry myself 
erect. Occasionally we had a guest for dinner and | 
enjoyed the almost-forgotten pleasure. We found we 
hadn’t lost as many old friends as I feared, though many 
like ourselves had been kept at home by little ones. 

My husband looked at me critically this evening as 
we dined out before going to the theater. 

‘“‘ Anything wrong?’’ I asked, yet conscious that I had 
neglected no detail of toilet. 

“* How is it you keep your color when so many women 
have none at all?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘That’s the only thing I ever had that is left me,” I 
said. ‘‘Since I began to cultivate dressing to suit your 
taste I’ve had to go out to get a chance to wear it all. 
I’ve taken the children to the parks, and Arnold to 
kindergarten. We've visited the aunties and called 
more than I have in years. I’ve been outdoors and 
walked miles this winter, I think.”’ 

‘‘That isn’t all,’’ he said, ‘‘your expression is differ- 
ent. You look more like the woman I married than any 
time since the children came.” 

‘T feel less like a drudge and I suppose I look it.” 

‘‘T knew you needed some kind of a stirring up. This 
wouldn’t do for every woman, I know, but it is just 
what you needed to set you thinking. Most women of 
brains think the study of fashion and style in dress 
beneath them. But when you put your brains to work 
on your wardrobe and not mere vanity 

He sipped his coffee. ‘‘A pretty woman well dressed 
is nothing but a doll, but when a woman like my wife 
deigns to clothe herself with style and distinction she is 
something to be proud of!” 


















































Writing a Letter With Her Toes 























Calling a Friend on the Telephone 





























Busy With a Piece of Fancy-Work 
































ow | Made Hands 
of My Feet — 


The Remarkable Story 
of a Girl Without Hands and Arms 


By Kittie Smith 


WAS not bornacripple. Evenas 

a child I did not always have to 

make hands of my feet. Indeed 
until I was nine years old I not only 
had arms and hands like other chil- 
dren, but I was alsoa strong, healthy, 
normal child like my two brothers, 
who were older than I, and my sister, 
who was two years younger. Our 
family was in poor and humble cir- 
cumstances as far back as I can 
remember. My parents were both 
English, but my father became nat- 
uralized as a citizen of this country 
in 1882—the year in which I was born. 

Since I grew up I have learned that 
my father and mother were in good 
circumstances at the time of their 
marriage and for some ten or twelve 
years afterward; that my father was 
a steady, hard-working, kindly man; 
and that he and my mother were 
devoted to one another and were 
very happy together. But after the 
birth of my brothers my mother 
was taken ill and was in poor health 
for a long time. Then, just as she 
was at the worst of her illness, my 
father lost his position and matters 
speedily began to go from bad to 
worse. A tendency to strong drink, 
which he had kept well curbed for 
my mother’s sake, now began to get 
the better of him. Her failing health 


made it impossible for her to look out for him as she had hitherto done; the new work 
which he succeeded in obtaining was hard and distasteful, and the family grew poorer 
and poorer until at last there were times when we had not enough food and clothing, and 
the charitable societies of Chicago, where we lived, began to look after us. 


N THE summer just before my ninth birthday I was one of a number of children who 
were sent into the country for a two-weeks’ outing by the managers of a fresh-air fund. 


Those were the two pleasantest weeks of my life; the beautiful, green 
country, the grass, flowers, trees and birds delighted me; I was well 
and robust, and I ran and picked flowers and played and enjoyed myself 


to the utmost. A few weeks after I came home 


outing my mother died, and I became the housekeeper of the family. 
just nine years old. I did the work as well as I could, 
although there was nct much to do nor much to do it with, in the 
bare place which we called ‘‘home,” in the basement of a small city 


I was th 


dwelling. Soon after I had lost my 
mother’s companionship I lost my sister’s 
also, for she was adopted by well-to-do 
people, whose identity I did not know 
and have never learned. 

On the afternoon of the following 
Thanksgiving Day, while my brothers 
were playing outdoors and my father and 
I were alone in the house, I was 
puttering about when I found 
a bottle filled with what I after- 
ward knew must have been 
whisky. Being only a child 
and possessed of a child’s 
thoughtless curiosity I took a 
long drink from the bottle. 
The effect was almost instan- 
taneous. I grew weak and 
stupefied. Atthat moment my 







from this wonderful 








I can give you regarding this work I will be glad to do so. 


Yours truly 


Miss Kittie Smith. 














1 
a Visible Typewriter, with my toes. If there is any other informatior | 


Thanking you for all your kindness and interest, I remain | 


Let me state here that this letter was written ty myself, on 











A Specimen of Her Typewriting and Her Signature 














Her Latest Pen-and-Ink Sketch 


This Quilt She Made Herself 





father, who was in an adjoining room, 
told me to go and put some wood on 
the kitchen range. I said that I felt 
sick and could not go, but he in- 
sisted and I obeyed. No sooner had 
I got the lids off the range, however, 
than the combined effect of the 
liquor and the heat overpowered me, 
and I fell forward upon the open fire, 
unconscious. 


Y YOUNGER brother, who came 
in from play and lifted me off, 
saved me from death. But at the 
hospital it was found necessary to 
amputate both myarms. The burns 
about my neck and chest were severe, 
but not serious, and two months later 
I was discharged from the hospital. 
A State society for the care of children 
had already arranged with my father 
to take full control of me; a fund 
contributed to by generous people far 
and near was raised for my support 
and education, and after spending 
some months in a nursery I became 
an inmate of the Home for Destitute 
Crippled Children in Chicago. 

In this home I was given in- 
struction in the common school 
studies, and I learned to write and 
sew with my feet. After four years 
I was transferred by the Illinois Home 
Society to the care of a private family 
























































Cutting Out Material for a Dress 


in Wisconsin, where I lived for eight years, going to the public school and practically 


completing the High School course. 


During all this time I continued to learn how to 


make hands of my feet, and I have kept on perfecting myself in this necessary 
acquirement ever since. It has, of course, taken a great deal of perseverance and 
determination, and has required constant effort and practice, coupled with no little 
physical skill and suppleness. But it must be borne in mind that for nearly twenty 
years I have been without hands and arms, and that during most of this time I have 





had to wait on myself. 


I So my feet have been in almost continual train- 
ing. I have never found a task too hard to undertake nor too tedious to 
finish, and no one appreciates the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s a way,’’ better than I do. 

As a result I have learned to dress myself almost completely. I 
can take a bath by myself, wash my face, brush my teeth, put on most 
of my clothes, and comb my hair when it is not too long. I can put 
on and take off my eyeglasses. 
cloth, or any other material with which I am working, and then thread 
the needle, knot the thread and do the necessary sewing. I can sweep 


I can use the scissors to cut paper, 


and dust, mop and scrub, and even 
blacken stoves. I can sketch and 
draw, although I have never had a 
lesson in.these accomplishments and 
have acquired the little knowledge 
and skill I possess in this art solely 
by practice; in the same way I have 
also learned to sharpen my own 
pencils, opening and closing the knife 
myself. I have even made articles of 
furniture, such as small bookcases 
and writing-desks, sawing all the 
lumber, driving the nails, putting 
on the hinges, and finally varnishing 
the completed article. In short, I do 
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Another Pencil Sketch Drawn With Her Feet 
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"Number VI: Jeanette ; 


WAS not shocked in the least when Elizabeth went 

away with Mr. Stewart. I was only sorry to lose 

her companionship, even though she had not been 
very friendly with me toward the last. I had visited 
her several times in the evening when Mr. Stewart 
also called, and she was distinctly cool with me when 
on the last occasion he in a fatherly way kissed me 
on the cheek. 

But Mother was greatly disturbed when she heard 
of Elizabeth’s flight, and she was amazed at my views. 

“‘He was held down, Mother,” I cried, ‘‘by an irk- 
some, conventional tie’’ (I quoted glibly). ‘‘Why 
should he not break it? The greatest gift a man has 
is freedom.” 

Mother could not answer me; I saw a certain hor- 
ror in her eyes as she gazed at me and she seemed 
unable to frame a sentence. 

“Did you get those ideas from Elizabeth?”’ she 
asked at length. 

I nodded, glad to give Elizabeth credit., ‘‘ Yes; I 
have never heard such frank and sincere ideas as she 
had, Mother. I’m sure you’d have admired her if 
you'd known her.”’ 

A great light then seemed to break upon Mother 
as she looked at me. ‘I’m sorry,” she said finally, 
‘*that you did not introduce Elizabeth to me.”’ 

“Why, I didn’t think you were interested in my 
friends, Mother,’’ I exclaimed. ‘And a long time ago 
when I met Belle you said I shouldn’t invite her here 
because she might talk.” 

Mother again was silent, but I saw her eyes fill with 
tears and I wondered what was troubling her. She 
seemed suddenly to have reached some knowledge 
that greatly disturbed her, for after a while she said: 
“IT am very much grieved that I didn’t take time to 
know your friends, Margaret; I can see now clearly 
the reason for many puzzling things in the past. I 
blame myself greatly.” 

She left me then, and I remained pondering her 
words, but I could make nothing of them. Then one 





day a week later, seeking Mother upstairs, I heard 
the sound of voices. Mother’s bedroom door was open 
and I went to the threshold and stood looking in. 

A tall girl was talking to Mother, and as I appeared she 
turned her head to look at me. She had a sweet face with 
something noble init. But she did not attract me at once as 
so many of the other girls had. 


ZS ~Mother saw me, and, taking the visitor’s hand, came 
toward me. ‘ Margaret,” she said, ‘‘I want you to know 
Jeanette; her mother was my girlhood friend—the dearest 
one I ever had. I wrote last week asking her to lend me her 
daughter. I thought if she were anything like her mother 
she must be well worth knowing.”’ 

This was quite an eloquent speech for Mother to make 
and I looked in a little surprise at her. She looked rather 
wistfully at Jeanette (not at me) when she finished, and 
Jeanette at once spoke. 

“I’m very glad to know you, Margaret,” she said. 

Her voice was steady and clear. Evidently she possessed 
no little affectations, no little frills that had always attracted 
me as being ‘‘different.’’ I was not altogether glad that she 
was going to stay with us for atime. Then, too, I felt with 
a little jealousy that Mother’s admiration was a trifle 
premature. 

Jeanette, I learned, was eighteen; she had finished High 
School and was staying at home with her mother, who was 
something of an invalid, and Jeanette felt that her world, at 
least for a few years, lay in making her mother happy and 
comfortable. This she told mea day or two after she came 
to visit us. 

“Still, 1 am keeping up my music,’”’ she finished, “and 
my reading and studying.” 

“But your life must be a very narrow one, Jeanette,”’ I 
answered. 

“No, it’s a very full one,’’ she said. ‘It seems that every 
minute is filled while I am awake. And I know I make my 
mother very happy.” 

Her voice sank a little and I wondered at her words, for 
though I loved Mother very much we had not been com- 
panions and had never come very close together. 

I could see that Mother and Father were both anxious 
that I should like Jeanette, but the Laura-bequeathed pride 
would have kept me from enjoying her very much even if 
she had strongly attracted me. I wondered if she noticed 
the patched sheets, and table linens, and other makeshifts 
inour humble home. But if she did she was very kind and 
made no comments. 

She persuaded me after a time to take long walks with 
her, but she never left my home even for a short time until 
she had helped Mother in many little ways. Perhaps she 
set the table for the next meal, peeled the potatoes or dusted 
the parlor. And once she put buttons on the children’s 
underclothes before starting away with me. 


244 I didn’t want to do those things, and following 
Elizabeth’s example I did nothing that went against my 
inclination. And I realized very soon that Jeanette was 
ordinary, just one of the earth-workers with no subtleties and 
no graces, and certainly no new and stimulating thoughts. 
I think then I felt a little disdain for her. 

But I walked with her as she requested me. And one day 
I told her of Elizabeth. If she was surprised as Mother had 
been at the bold ideas I repeated she said nothing. Only, 
**Hers is a very easy creed,” she said after a silence. 

I looked up at her; she was quite a little taller than I. 


“Why?” I asked. 
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“Only to follow your own inclination; I see no strength 
in that course,’’ she said. ‘‘It would bea sorry world indeed 
if we all did that. Just think what your life would be if your 
mother followed that rule!” 

‘‘Oh, mothers are different,’’ I said easily. 

‘Yes, they are,’’ said Jeanette softly and with reverence. 

I believe I never knew any one who so worshiped a mother 
as she did. 

“Is your mother ordinary?” I asked then. 

‘‘She’s just a mother,’’ said Jeanette; ‘‘and that means 
everything.” 

“Well, I like my mother too,’ I said rather sharply. I 
felt, sensitively, that Jeanette was judging me. 

But she turned to me with her winsome smile, and her 
hand sought mine. “Of course you do, Margaret,’ she 
said; ‘‘you love her very much; perhaps more than you 
realize.”’ 

I was mollified. And in some way I found myself telling 
her many things. She had wholesome ideas and she did not 
criticise me in any way; instead, she told me of experiences 
she had had and what came of them. It seems she told her 
mother everything and her mother was greatly interested. 

‘I’ve done that ever since I was a little child,’’ she said; 
‘* Mother seems to have been every age with me and always 
to have understood.”’ 

I sighed a little then and my heart felt sore. 
quite know why. 

“‘T suppose your mother always had plenty of time to 
listen to you,”’ I suggested. ‘‘ You see, we’ve always had a 
baby in the house and Mother’s been very busy.” 

‘‘No, we had no babies,”’ said Jeanette; ‘‘my father died 
when I was a few months old, and Mother nearly died of 
heartbreak too. I understood very early her grief and I 
wanted her to have a lot of love in her life.” 


I didn’t 


WES I didn’t say anything more and Jeanette changed the 
subject. She had a fashion on these walks of pointing out 
objects I never should have noticed on the way. And she 
saw in the faces we met very interesting things that I never 
sensed. She was a keen observer and very far in advance of 
the usual girl of herage. Perhaps her close companionship 
with her mother had made her so. 

Gradually then it grew to be rather a pleasure to go out 
with her, and her sound outlook on life had a very good effect 
upon me. But still I did not throw off the marks left by my 
former friendships. They had gone too deep to be easily 
eradicated. 

But daily I grew more and more fond of Jeanette. She 
was very unobtrusive, but always at hand when she was 
wanted. She taught me te put little white collars on the 
neck of my blue serge dress (even yet I had to wear blue 
serge), and to dress my hair so that my face was not too full, 
a feature that had troubled me ever since Hazel found it 
did not evidence an artistic temperament. 

I felt no desire to emulate Jeanette, however, attached as 
I became to her. Her qualities were not spectacular, as had 
been the other girls’, and so they did not attract and delight 
me with their newness and originality. 

Jeanette had been with us a month and was preparing to 
return home (her mother was visiting friends in the South 
and so Jeanette could be spared). I believe I should have 
missed her more than I thought if she had carried out her 
plans, but, unfortunately, trouble descended upon our home 
and Jeanette stayed with us. 








One morning Mother did not rise as she always did 
at an early hour. She was not very well, Father told 
us. And so Jeanette made breakfast. 

Frank was very morose, hardly speaking when 
addressed, and then in a sharp, quick manner. He 
was devoted to Mother. 

I referred to Frank later when speaking to Jeanette, 
and in rather a critical manner. 

She regarded me with a small twinkle in her eye. 
“You should admire his attitude, Margaret,’’ she 
said; “he is merely following his inclination to be 
irritable; therefore he is true and worthy.” 

I didn’t answer, for I didn’t know just what to say. 

“It depends a little on whose inclinations they are, 
it seems, Margaret,” Jeanette finished with a smile. 

I pondered her words on my way to school. They 
seemed pretty sensible, I found myself conceding. 
But-then, of course, Jeanette, with others, could not 
understand. 

Mother stayed in bed for several days. She was just 
tired, she told us, but at last Father sent for the 
doctor. I shall never forget how I felt when the 
doctor stayed so long and at last came out of Mother’s 
room with Father. 

Father returned to Mother without speaking to us 
waiting so anxiously. He simply didn’t see us. 

A cold hand clutched at my heart. Was Mother 
really very ill? I heard Jeanette come down the stairs 
from Mother’s room and go straight into the kitchen. 
And when I sought her I saw that her face was sad. ‘‘Is 
Mother very ill, Jeanette?” I asked. 

She looked at me for a moment as though hesitating 
whether to tell me the truth or not. At last she said: 
“Your mother is very ill, Margaret; the doctor says 
she has been ill for many months and has just kept up 
through sheer will.” 





ZS I went away upstairs then to my own room. It 
was strange that at that moment Elizabeth’s reign 
ended in my heart. I cannot explain just how. Per- 
haps her selfish ideas counted for nothing when weighed 
against Mother’s keeping up daily, sewing for us, cook- 
ing for us, taking care of the baby when I wouldn't 
help her, and not thinking of her inclinations, nor of being 
misunderstood, nor of her straitened circumstances. And 
always she had a smile in her eyes, and she never complained. 
I flung myself down on my bed then a prey to a thousand 
fears. Then, after a time, I heard Father moving about in 
Mother’s room and I rose quickly and went to her door. I 
knocked softly and Father came immediately. At sight of 
him I started back. In my heart dwelt an ineradicable 
remembrance of his face when I told him I was ashamed of 
the home he gave me, and I thought he never could look 
more white nor more drawn than then. But now—I caught 
my breath sharply. Mother lying on the bed looked no 
whiter, no thinner than did Father. 

‘‘May I see Mother?’’ I said. 

““Ves,’’ he answered, and his voice had lost all resonance; 
“but she won’t know you.” 

Mother lay on the bed with her eyes wide open, but she 
looked at me and did not speak. It was as though she 
gazed at a stranger. I went quickly to her side. 

“Do you feel better, Mother?’’ I asked. 

She smiled at me. ‘‘How do you do?”’ she said, and then 
went on, in a low voice: ‘‘I am glad you have come to visit 
me. I am so busy nowadays I can’t get away, but I have 
often thought of you.” 

I turned tolook at Father, for I caught a smothered sound; 
and then I went to him and put my arms around him. 
had not been demonstrative with him during the last few 
years, but when he put his head down on my shoulder I felt 
a great wave of deepest love fill me. ‘‘Daddy, Daddy,” I 
said softly, ‘‘you mustn’t cry!” 

He raised his head and looked at me. ‘‘Do you hear what 
she said?’’ he asked in a fierce whisper. ‘‘She said she 
hadn’t time to visit, and she hadn’t. She’s worked for me 
and the children without a word—she’s given up her ownlife.” 

‘“‘But, Daddy, listen!” I cried. ‘‘She loved you; that was 
enough. Many a time I’ve seen her suddenly smile when 
she heard your key in the door. She didn’t care for all the 
work, because she loved you.” 

He looked into my eyes then and I saw that he was 
comforted a little bit. ‘‘ And you loved her always, Daddy,”’ 
I went on; ‘“‘you made her so happy.” 

He stooped and kissed me then, and I left the room not 
daring to look at Mother for fear I should break down. But 
I felt so uplifted, so filled with new and beautiful thoughts 
that rushed in upon me, that I could not cry. It seemed as 
though in comforting Father I had forgotten myself for a 
time, and woke to find a new Margaret from whom in sorrow 
much dross had been washed away. 





22S Jeanette came to me alittle later. She sat down quite 
near me, and I told her of Father and his grief. I told her, 
too, what I had found in my heart to say to him: and of my 
wonder afterward that I so well understood Mother’s com- 
pensation for all she had endured. And then, even while I 
was telling Jeanette, | broke down and wept wildly with 
Jeanette’s arms about me and Jeanette’s soothing words in 
my ears. 

‘Jeanette!’ I cried when I could speak, ‘I’ve not been 
good to Mother. I’ve been awfully selfish, and she had to 
get terribly ill for me to know how mean I’ve been.” 

““She understands, dear,’ said Jeanette. ‘She knows 
that you love her after all.” She drew me a little closer to 
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Where the Kindergarten Fails 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


Miss Portor, though not a graduate of any kindergarten, has followed many of the kindergarten courses of study. Drawn to the kinder- 
garten with the earnestness which it so readily kindles in many young and enthusiastic people, Miss Portor worked loyally in its ranks, in 


time acting as assistant to a modern up-to-date kindergartner in a modern up-to-date kindergarten. 


Working in the. system, and studying it 


carefully and earnestly, Miss Portor became convinced, little by little, of its many weak points. Further study and earnest work of this and 


other kinds among children gradually deepened her convictions along these lines. 
nature, her work bringing her in contact with hundreds of children each month. 








HAT the kindergarten has done a splendid work, very 

especially among the poor of our large cities, I would 

T not dispute; that its founder and some of those who 

have worked devotedly in it are readily numbered 

among the great and good of the world I admit grate- 

fully; and that its underlying plan—that of estab- 

lishing consistent relations between the child and home, trade, 

State and Church life—is both sound and beautiful I freely acknowl- 

edge. Yet I believe that the average kindergarten as it exists 

today often—indeed, generally—exerts a harmful influence on the 
child intrusted to its care. 

The charges I make are not made indiscriminately against all 
kindergartens and all kindergartners. Some kindergartners have 
in themselves sufficient knowledge, force and judgment to nullify 
many of the mistakes of the system they work under. To the 
devoted and efficient women who, in or out of the kindergarten, 
have followed the spirit of Froebel’s teaching I wish here publicly 
to assert my profound respect and homage; to the many who 
persistently follow the dull letter of his teaching, and who have 
thus helped to establish among us the big body of inefficient, 
literal, materialistic and physically and mentally harmful teaching 
again and again met with in the kindergarten, I wish here—as 
publicly—to stand opposed. 

In using the term ‘‘average kindergarten” I do not pretend to 
exactness. An exact average would be practically impossible 
to obtain. By ‘‘average kindergarten”’ I would be understood 
to mean the mediocre kindergarten conducted by the mediocre 
kindergartner—who swears by and adheres to the system, and I 
believe that there is a sufficiently large number of these to warrant 
my use of the term ‘‘average kindergarten.”’ 

The average kindergarten, then, I believe, exerts a distinctly 
harmful influence on the child: 

First, physically, by disregarding the physical needs of the child. 

Second, mentally, by giving the child inexact impressions of 
real life—thus fostering in him inaccuracy and untruth. 

Third, spiritually, by dwarfing the child’s reverence and his 
originality, and by making a materialist of him. 
































Many Causes of Objection on the Score of Health 


(i to the kindergarten on the score of health are 
many and by no means new. To name some of them roughly, 
they are: bad air, nervous strain, eye strain, fatigue; the often per- 
nicious association, at a tender and impressionable age, of normal 
children with precocious, vicious or diseased children; unnecessary 
exposure to infection; overstimulation, etc. 

For want of space we can touch on only one or two of these. 


Miss Portor is a close student of childhood and child 
THE EDITOR. 


results. But these facts, established though they are by science, 
would seem to have little weight with the average kindergartner, 
and are sufficiently ignored by the system. 

Fine and careful movements required in much of the sewing, 
weaving, pea work, etc., necessitate a fine and continued control 
of body and mind, resulting in nervous strain which produces 
nerve exhaustion. The experiments upon fatigue in school- 
children, by Kemsies, Wagner, Kraepelin and others give us 
interesting facts. Whereas it was once thought that systematic 
gymnastics were a recuperative means, and offset the nervous 
strain of mental school work, careful experiments upon fatigue 
have shown that such gymnastics are more fatiguing mentally 
than the regular school work. The physical and nervous endur- 
ance of creatures of young and tender age is found to be notably 
small. It has been demonstrated that if a puppy is put through 
exercises that require his concentrated attention for a long time 
an examination of his nerve cells under the microscope shows an 
impoverished and exhausted condition. Subject a child to a test 
of excitement and concentration, and a fatigue results which lowers 
the child’s physical powers. His senses become less keen, his 
digestion becomes less capable. The experience, if repeated often, 
tends to establish a permanently abnormal nerve condition. The 
child subjected to repeated tests of nervous tension becomes 
weaker physically, less resistive of disease, more nervously irritable. 


One Stimulant After Another is Given the Child’s Mind 


HE kindergarten morning as planned and carried out by the 

average kindergartner is too often a nervous dissipation for the 
child. The average observer may perhaps be won to unthinking 
approval by the fact that the children are keenly interested; but 
then the average observer is apt to mistake excitement for interest. 
I was once assistant to an enthusiastic kindergartner who made 
the kindergarten hours so stimulating and fascinating to her pupils 
that one or two of the more highly organized children actually 
cried because they had to go home. Some of the mothers took 
this as evidence of the kindergarten’s great success with children, 
but one out of the ten saw the point and took her child away. 

The kindergarten morning consists of songs, games, stories, 
occupations. Here the idea of mingled work and play is a valu- 
able one, but in the average kindergarten the games, songs, stories 
and occupations are frequently given in such fashion as to suggest 
a kind of continuous performance, little less exciting (if we con- 
sider the child’s limited field of experience) than those continuous 
performances supplied to amuse grown-ups for ten or twenty-five 
cents in electric-lighted “‘variety” halls of our great cities. One 
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stimulant after another is given the child’s mind; new impressions 
and experiences follow in rapid succession. Now he is told a story 
of giants or of brownies; now he sews geometrical figures on a 
card; now builds these ‘figures with blocks or lays strings and 
beads in careful patterns; now, under the leadership of an enthu- 
siastic kindergartner, he sings a song which transforms him into 
a baker, a cobbler, a candlestick maker; now he is to pretend that 
he is a squirrel—no, rather he is to be a squirrel or a daisy, or he 
is to be a pony trotting about or eating from a trough; now he 
is a frog leaping about with the rest of the kindergarten circle 
looking on; now a brownie; or King Arthur riding forth as a 
knight; ora blacksmith hammering on an anvil; or he is a miller 
grinding corn, and, in the same breath, the windmill; now a moon- 
beam stealing over a flower; now a curled-up caterpillar; the 
next moment a butterfly, a bird, and so on; until even the 
grown-up mind is dizzy at the thought. 

In a recent visit to a kindergarten I saw twenty-four little 
children, in a poorly ventilated, ill-heated room about ten by 
fourteen feet, go through i in a trifle over two minutes’ time eight 
bird, brownie, frog, etc. Each 
change was effected by a change of time and rhythm indicated 
on the piano, which gives some idea of the strain of attention 
on the part of the children. These forms of amusement indulged 
in that morning, translated into the terms of grown-up experience, 
would be, I should say, one switchback, one moving-picture 
show, two loop-the-loops, one giddy-go- -round, and one Rome- 
under-Nero; and all in the space of a little less than three 
minutes. Add to this the patent fact that the American child is 
notably nervous and high-strung and it would seem-that further 
comment is unnecessary. 

When one comes to the kindergarten “occupations” the same 
kind of blunders is observable. Nerves overstimulated by the 
games and songs are then overtaxed by occupations in nine cases 
out of ten ill suited to little hands, eyes and minds. 

I have often seen children of five and six, and even, in some 
cases, babies of four, working in pricking, in card-sewing, in 
lath-weaving, in beadwork, in the arrangement, or attempted 


Let us take, first, eye strain. 

There has of late years been a marked bettering of the 
conditions relating to eye strain in the kindergarten, but much 
improvement is still to be desired. 

It has been ascertained that very nearly all children enter school 
with normal vision. It is only under the repeated strain of ill- 
chosen eye work that defective vision becomes common. The 
recent examination of two hundred and fifty thousand school- 
children for eye strain reveals the fact that defective vision and 
ocular defects are on the constant increase. Statistics in some 
quarters show an increase from one or two per cent. on entrance 
to seven and eight per cent. on leaving the kindergarten, ten 
per cent. in grammar schools, etc. Carelessness regarding eye 
strain has been called, and hardly too harshly, ‘‘one of the crimes 
of the kindergarten.”’ 

The eye of a little child, like the child’s other organs, is in a 
formative state. Under persistent efforts at the concentrated 
near vision necessary when children work at card-pricking, card- 
sewing, etc., where needles, prickers, etc., are put in and out 
of small holes, the eye strain developed results in a change of the 
eyeball itself, which is distorted repeatedly by the fatigued muscles 
until its very contour becomes at last abnormal. Even the string- 
ing of larger wooden beads, when the colors must be nicely 
chosen or discriminated, and especially the stringing of straws 
and paper disks, are distinctly bad for the eyes of young children. 
Harm to the eye itself and imperfect vision are serious enough 
matters, but added to these are the other abnormal conditions 
resulting from eye strain, such-as headache, backache, nervous- 
ness, etc. 

But even more serious than eye strain is the overtaxing of 
the child’s nerves in the games, songs, occupations, etc., of the 
average kindergarten morning. Physicians haye investigated, 
written and warned, but the average kindergartner continues, 
imperturbed, in the ‘“‘system,”’ and the mother leaves the matter 
to the kindergartner. 

The body of the child, his muscles and nerve cells, are all weak 
andimmature. His brain is only partly formed and .is weak. The 
nerve cells of little children are easily exhausted and nerve poverty 
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Edward Howard Gribass Personal Talks 


IiII—The Most Powerful Influence Known to Man 





mainly in the problem of personal rela- 

tionships. To show the absolute import- 
ance of this aspect of life one need merely 
point out that one-half of all the dramas and 
novels in human literature focus upon it. 
Here, too, is the most powerful inspiration 
to action. The careless youth, idling on the 
street corner, smoking his cigarette, drifting 
without aim, falls suddenly in love; and ina 
little while he is transformed into the sober, 
industrious citizen, laboring unselfishly for 
the good of those dependent upon him and 
living as a fairly helpful member of society. 
The frivolous girl, turning up her nose at the 
petty tasks of the household, living to gratify 
her own whims, is changed by the same expe- 
rience into the cheerfully unselfish wife and 
mother, who actually enjoys doing for her 
own children the tasks she scorned for 
younger brothers and sisters. Personal love 


[ms source of our joy and sorrow is 








is the greatest need of both likeness and 
unlikeness of personality. If two persons 
are to attempt the difficult task of living 
permanently together how great must be 
the overlapping of taste, interest and desire; 
yet it is just because of the differences— 
physiological, intellectual, esthetic, moral— 
differences that no false system of education 
and no mistaken imitation of one sex by 
another ever can overcome, Heaven be 
thanked, that the love of a man and a 
woman is the most altogether wonderful 
love we know! 

Here, too, is the most constant community 
of experience in the least and the greatest 
interests of life. The law of growth and the 
twofold principle of loyalty apply inexorably 
here, while nowhere else is the principle of 
independence of personality so important. 
Many a man marries with the notion that he 
wants to make his wife a consistent echo of 








is the most powerful regenerative influence 
known to man, not excepting the inspira- 
tion of religion. 

Love is, too, the doorway to appreciation. It is not necessary to 
have lived each detail of experience in order to understand it; but 
to appreciate anything one must have lived something. One must 
climb the steps to the many-chambered palace of life, enter the door 
and dwell in one of the myriad rooms, gaze out of the window at the 
plains of life that stretch away; and then the particular experience 
becomes a means of understanding all humanity. 

Moreover, the most powerful influence upon other lives is exercised 
in the personal relations we sustain to them. If the larger human 
contribution is sometimes made in the vocation it is in the little 
world of love and friendship that human beings are lifted or broken 
by even our slight action or word. 

Thus, as it is a pity the vocation is generally regarded merely as 
an opportunity to make a living, so is it unfortunate that our love 
and friendship are viewed chiefly as a chance for self-indulgence, to 
rest us from the serious business of life. Only as this aspect of the 
problem is regarded as an earnest path of life to be reverently trav- 
eled toward the great aim can it take its rightful place. When I 
speak of love in this way it is personal love I mean. The notion 
that a generic humanitarianism is higher than personal love is one 
of the unfortunate by-products of asceticism, the folly of which 
would be quickly evident were love not regarded on so low a plane. 


The First Condition of a Great Friendship is Sincerity 


VER all the many phases of personal relationship the same laws 
prevail. Perhaps we shall see these more clearly if we take first 
the less difficult relation of friendship. It is true there is no definite 
line of separation between love and friendship: all true friendship 
involves love; and there is no worthy love that does not include all 
that friendship means; still, the two can be broadly distinguished. 
Friendship is rapidly becoming a lost art with us today: we have 
much society, but little friendship; yet the need for this high form of 
living is just as great as in the old Greek world, where it was rever- 
enced as a virtue; and whenever life is deeply stirred, in individual 
or epoch, noble friendships appear again. 

The first condition of a great friendship is sincerity or moral 
reality. The chief reason there is so little noble friendship is that 
we are not worth it. No other test of life is so supreme as love. 
Browning saw this and made it the principle of much of his interpre- 
tation of life. All that we have been in the succession of days and 
years is called out by a critical moment of personal experience; and 
our power to rise to the demand of a great love is determined by the 
measure of moral reality we have built into our lives. 

This condition fulfilled, the second is the principle of likeness. If 
two persons are to live together in any degree of friendship there 
must be a certain overlapping—or identity—of personality, and the 
extent of this is the measure of the relationship. Just as important 
is the law of unlikeness. The more different two persons are from 
each other, granted that there is enough likeness to bring them into 
appreciative union, the more they have to give each other. Take 
such a noble example as the friendship of Goethe and Schiller: there 
was a great basis of identity between them; both were poets, inter- 
ested in the revival of German spirit, lovers of the Greeks. Goethe, 
however, was masculine, Schiller relatively feminine; Goethe began 
with concrete reality and worked back toward the idea, Schiller 
began with the conception and worked down to facts; Goethe was 
broad in cosmopolitan wisdom, Schiller high in moral elevation. 
Thus it was the complementary character of the relationship that 
made it so significant, enabling each to live vicariously through the 
character and experience of his friend. 

The next law of friendship is community of experience. Each 
chapter of life you have lived through with your friend is a perma- 
nent bond between you. This is true even of the little things of 
daily life; while to face together the great annunciations of experi- 
ence—birth, death, joy and failure, the heights and deeps of the 
spirit—establishes bonds that cannot be broken. 


Friendship That is Not Growing is Losing Ground 


[KE all else in life, friendship is subject to the law of growth. To 
keep the love of your friend in a high sense you must win it over 
again each day. The friendship that is not growing is losing ground, 
while the wonder of a great love is the way deep below deep opens, 
day after day, beyond what seemed the ultimate sounding. 

While the law of growth applies so does the principle of loyalty, 
demanding our permanent recognition of those deep bases of union 
which lie beneath the changing surface of life. However, loyalty 
demands no less that we should never pretend, but should accept 
frankly the change that takes place in every relationship. 

Finally, the last law of friendship is that of independence of per- 
sonality. To be worthy ofa great love one must be able todo without 
it. All true friendship depends upon a certain equality of relation- 
ship. Even when the relation is between disciple and master the 
appreciative following of the one may be not less significant than 
the inspiring leadership of the other; and the plane of moral equal- 
ity can thus be maintained. The flattery of an imitator may please 
one’s vanity but cannot answer the need of the heart. That need 
is for the meeting with an independent, self-centered personality 
that comes to give and take in the great intimacies of life. 

All these seven laws of friendship find their supreme application 
to that highest and most difficult of relationships which is fulfilled in 
human marriage. There is the supreme demand for reality. There 
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his convictions and opinions; but when he 
achieves this completely he is always dis- 
gusted with his own handiwork. No mar- 
riage is permanently happy unless each keeps the independent center 
of personality and meets the other on the plane of moral equality. 


The Greatest Difficulty of Marriage 


S IT any wonder marriage is difficult? The greatest difficulty 

remains to be stated: marriage and the family rest on a double 
basis; one is old, simple, biological—the natural, instinctive drawing 
together of the two sexes; the other is the union in all those deepest 
interests of personality that have been gradually developed during 
the long centuries of human progress. Both bases are of absolute 
importance: I should hesitate to say that one is more important 
than the other. Thus it is easy to mistake the half for the whole and 
so to invite shipwreck. 

Moreover, we know love only in loving. While we dream we 
may imagine we are awake; the only way to know that we are asleep 
is to wake up—if I may give a Celtic expression of a profound truth. 
So with the deepest experiences of life: we recognize them when 
they come, but until they come there is no way by which we can 
anticipate them. Thus there is no other aspect of human life where 
innocent mistake is so possible as in this deepest and most intimate 
of human relationships; and yet it is just here that public opinion is 
most blind and unreasoning. One can see why: our oldest and 
deepest instincts are involved in all that concerns marriage and the 
family; we fear discussion; it is so convenient to shut our eyes and 
draw an arbitrary line, calling all on one side sheep, on the other 
goats. The trouble is, when we open our eyes it is evident that the 
sheep and the goats are hopelessly mixed. 

Thus the present attitude of public opinion is about as bad as it 
could be, putting the premium on whimsical selfishness and resting 
most heavily on earnest human beings who are striving for the best 
for all. Sensitive women suffer most. When a man has made 
shipwreck of the deepest relationship of his life there are countless 
compensating channels of self-realization, but a woman in the 
same situation finds that every effort at readjustment only tightens 
the chains that bind her. I am advocating no lowering of the 
standard: quite the contrary; but, since you and I help to make 
public opinion, I do urge an enlightened and discriminating public 
opinion that shall make moral distinctions, pressing hard on selfish 
caprice and welcoming every honest effort to choose for the best 
good of all. 

I do not consider it necessary to go further here with this aspect 
of the problem; meantime, in so difficult a situation, what is 
to be done? Well, in addition to observing the seven laws of 
love already outlined, there are certain things we can do. We 
can see to it, as far as in our choice lies, that marriage is never 
based on the desire for money, social position, protection, self- 
gratification or any other adventitious element, but always solely 
on the love that is a consecration of the spirit, and that bears 
the supreme test of being unable to wish anything that does 
not serve the best welfare of the loved one. 


We Should Learn to be Courteous at Home 


URTHER, we can learn to avoid demanding too much of ourselves 

or others. Noone can be constantly at high-water mark and no 
one should try tobe. To be at the top of the mountain one must have 
been in the valley, and one must descend to the valley on the other 
side. To enjoy anything, from the food upon our table to a strain of 
music or the intimacies of love and friendship, one must not have it 
all the time. The law of rhythm is inexorable, and those who strive 
to scourge themselves always to be at high-water mark succeed only 
in making themselves and others miserable. Thus there is the need 
of solitude in which to gain the spiritual power we give in society. 
One room is too small for any two human beings to live in habitually 
together; and one of the saddest elements in the life of the very 
poor is the way they are heaped together so that there is no chance 
for personal privacy or spiritual serenity. 

Then, too, there is the need of atmosphere to cover with blue 
beauty the bare rocks of human reality; and courtesy is the atmos- 
phere of personal life. It is a strange paradox that we give courtesy 
most where it is needed least—to the stranger, and feel that we may 
spend all our meanness and irritation on those we love best. Surely, 
if we could not be courteous all the time, it would be better to spend 
our discourtesy on the stranger, who does not care so much, and keep 
this atmosphere of personal life for those who are close to us and who 
are so deeply influenced by even our slightest action. 

There are other personal relations of deep import I wish I might 
consider in detail, particularly that of parent and child; but the 
same laws prevail and I must leave you to make the application. 
One thing I must say: is it not amazing that we teach, in home, 
school and church, everything except just those deepest problems 
of personal life where joy and sorrow center and where shipwreck 
from ignorance is most possible and terrible? To be sure the teach- 
ing is difficult, but the need is correspondingly great; and, since so 
many sleep, those of us who are awake must see to it that children 
learn the deepest mysteries of personal life, not from the evil-minded 
comrade of the gutter and the back alley, but from the revered lips 
of the wise parent, teacher, physician, minister or other adult friend. 

So love will take its place beside work as the second great path to 
the aim of life. 

NOTE—In his next article—which will appear in The Journal for April 1— 
Mr. Griggs will take for his subject ““Our Use of the Spare Moments.”’ 
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What One Woman Has Done 


By Theresa Hunt Wolcott 


had undertaken the task of making the world a little bit happier— 

there was carried one day a blind baby. The arms that opened 
to receive her were those of Cynthia Westover Alden, a news- 
paper writer, who was at that time—six years ago—even as she is 
now, blazing a cheerful path through this world to let sunshine into 
the lives of those whose roads led through the gloomy thickets of 
need or trouble. 

‘“What is best to do for this baby?” was the first question, and 
the answer naturally was: “‘She must be put in a home for the 
blind.” Much telephoning revealed the startling fact that in all 
the big city of New York, with its great charities, there was no place 
for this child, because she was not yet eight years old. There were 
places for seeing babies, sick babies, crippled babies, feeble-minded 
babies; for cats and dogs, birds—in fact, animals of all kinds—but 
no one had yet thought of providing a place for a blind baby. No 
hospital would keep her, no nursery accept her—every application 
Mrs. Alden made in her behalf was refused. Indeed, further 
inquiry some time later developed the fact that there was no place 
in the United States that would take a blind baby except two 
nurseries, and they were private institutions. 

“Never run away, Cynthia, because a thing is hard to do,” was 
the advice Mrs. Alden’s father had given her when she left him to 
make her way alone in life. ‘Be a good 
soldier. Stand your ground and do your 
duty, no matter what the world may say, 
and I shall always be proud of my daughter.” 


[me the office of a woman—busy as only a woman could be who 


O THE Intemational Sunshine Branch 
for the Blind was formed. A flat of three 
rooms was secured at three dollars a week, 
and, all unconsciously, the first public insti- 
tution for blind babies was started. 

One day word came to Mrs. Alden that 
there was a blind child in a Mission on the 
Fast Side. She asked the city authorities to 
give her the custody of the child, although 
she knew of its dreadful physical condition. 
The response to her request came in a long 
string of oaths from one of the officials, 
denouncing her in particular and all women 
in general for introducing fads that inter- 
fered with the city rulings. 

Mrs. Alden remained calm and seemingly 
unmoved, though his swearing grew worse 
and worse with each sentence he uttered. 
Finally he stopped for breath and looked 
wonderingly at her. She leaned toward him 
and remarked: “‘I was brought up in the 
mines of Colorado. There is one swear 
word you have not used. I could give it to 
you if you would like to have it.” He 
gave a nervous laugh. ‘‘Do you really 
mean it?” he said. ‘Will you take a child 
like that who must have hospital care to 
begin with?” 

“That is what I came for,” she replied. 

“Well, it’s the first time we have had anything like this happen, 
and if you have got the courage you have got the sympathy and 
help of every one of us here too. I thought you were a faddist, and 
would back out when the real work came.”’ 

The child—today beautifully developed physically and men- 
tally—is the larger one, on Mrs. Alden’s left, in the picture. The 
other little girl is a Greek taken, when a baby, from the city depart- 
ment for the feeble-minded. In her studies she is now advanced far 
ahead of other children of her age. 


” 


HE next step was the incorporation of the International Sunshine 

Branch for the Blind, ‘‘ for the care, maintenance and education 
of blind children.” 

On investigation it was learned that the blind babies of the very 
poor were sent to Randall’s Island, the county poorhouses, and put 
in with the feeble-minded, as there was no other provision nor 
classification for them. Mrs. Alden borrowed six of them for six 
months. A graduate nurse, accustomed to working among the 
blind, devoted her time and energy to them without financial recom- 
pense, and the changes in the children were marked. They were 
called back to the Island and Mrs. Alden realized that unless 
something radical were done all their work would be for naught. 
She went down to the Mayor’s office, and his clerk told her three 
times that it was a busy day and that she had better come some 
other time. What was her business anyway? 

“Well,” she remarked, ‘‘I have six blind babies outside. I am 
going to hit them on the head with a sledge-hammer and drop them 
over the Brooklyn Bridge, and I want to see if the Mayor will stand 
by me.” 

“What!” gasped the clerk. He took long strides into the inner 
office, and, before Mrs. Alden had really time to wonder what would 
happen next, the Mayor stood before her. 

“What’s this! What’s this!”’ he exclaimed. Mrs. Alden repeated 
her startling statement. 

“Oh, Mr. Mayor!” cried Mrs. Alden, “I want to put them out of 
their misery with one grand blow. You, as Chief Magistrate of the 
city, allow them to die by inches. The light-hunger is so great that 
instead of sucking the thumb like a seeing baby the fingers of a 
blind baby dig and poke for the light that never comes, until the 
eyes are injured and the baby dies of blood poison or lives to the 
worse fate of imbecility because it is misunderstood and neglected.” 

The Mayor as- 
sured Mrs. Alden | 





that he had never 
heard of a blind 
baby; that she 
could depend upon 
him to help her 
bring about some 
provision for their 
care. This prom- 
ise he remembered 
when—four years 
afterward—he 
signed the bill ap- 
propriating funds 
for the care of the 
dependent blind 
babies. 
Experienced 
workers with the 
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Mrs. Alden and Her Chums 





adult blind advised Mrs. Alden to leave the children with their 
mothers until they could go to the schools for the blind. Many of 
the children had no mothers, and the mothers of the children of the 
very poor had to leave them all day while they worked. When a blind 


_ child is neglected eight years—the age when it may be admitted to 


the City School for the Blind—it is undeveloped mentally and is 
not eligible, and no amount of care can ever make up for that lost 
time. The children of the poor, therefore, are really feeble-minded 
because of neglect. The brains of blind children are normal at birth, 
and deteriorate only because of lack of development. It is light that 
makes us hold up our heads. These children, untrained, never 
lift their faces. They shrink, huddle in corners where they can 
feel the walls, stoop, and never reach out nor stand until they are 
taught and given confidence. 


ie WAS a fight from the very beginning to make the world under- 
stand that this work was no woman’s fad, but the discovery of a 
new and beautiful charity. 

A suitable combined home, nursery, hospital and kindergarten for 
the children and a law for their maintenance were Mrs. Alden’s 
aims. She contends that a blind child should have special care 
from the minute it is blinded; and as it grows to kindergarten age it 
must be educated. An appeal was next made to the Board of 
Education to have the Home made a public 
kindergarten, a school where the teacher 
would come to the children, a school to 
which little blind children could come 
whether their parents were rich or poor; 
for the blind children of the well-to-do 
need special care just the same as the chil- 
dren of the poor. To establish this school 
was not easy. Her application was refused 
repeatedly. 

There was no law that deprived a child of 
an education because it was blind. Still, 
the Board of Education looked upon Mrs. 
Alden’s request as a fad, for the members 
had never seen a blind baby. She invited 
the members to the little Home where she 
met all the requirements that would consti- 
tute a public kindergarten. True, these first 
children were the ones that the city had 
thrown away as not worth saving, but the 
children were there, and they were not 
feeble-minded. Then why should they not 
be educated as seeing children? The little 
family grew, the Home was visited, and the 
school is now a public one. 

From house to house they moved until 
finally the beautiful Home shown on this 
page, in Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, was 
secured. The bill was pending which would 
provide for these children, but the property 
was heavily mortgaged and unpaid house 
bills stared Mrs. Alden in the face. Though 
she had received every possible courtesy at 
the hands of the city officials, once they 
understood the need—and they stretched to the utmost every point 
of law for her to meet the needs of these babies—the expense of 
running the Home was $500 a month. How was she going to hold 
out? There was no income except as she appealed for it privately 
and through the press. Then came the moment of temptation. 

It took more than ordinary courage to decline an offered salary 
of $5200 a year, rather than give up the fight she was making to save 
these blind babies. She saw that she could not do her journalistic 
work and look after these children too. ‘‘Why not give it all up and let 
them go back to the Island?” she thought. ‘‘I can’t make the world 
understand that it is doing everything else but taking care of the 
most helpless of all human beings—blind babies!” She was at her 
desk at home, and ready to sign the letter that would close the 
Home and allow her to continue her work as a journalist, when 
merry voices and the patter of feet were heard outside. Six of the 
children bounded into the room and tried to hug her at once. The 
nurse had brought them over, for the first time, to visit her. That 
settled it. Mrs. Alden crumpled the sheet of paper in her hand and 
slid it into the waste-basket. She says it was the nearest she ever 
came to showing the white feather, and all because she was tired. 


N ORDER to establish the institution Mrs. Alden raised almost 

$100,000, but as she had no other interest at heart than the good 
of those children she won her cause. The law went through at 
Albany without one opposing vote. It provides for the maintenance 
of blind children in the International Sunshine Home for the Blind 
at the rate of a dollar a day. She hopes that such a law may be 
passed in every State in the Union. 

The Arthur Sunshine Home shown in the picture is the result, 
again, of Mrs. Alden’s far-seeing vision. When the children are 
graduated from the Blind Babies’ Home they may be placed in the 
New York institution for the older blind, or sent to the public schools 
which have been opened to them since Mrs. Alden began agitating 
the need of their education. It was to provide a permanent home 
for the orphan blind children that she undertook the work of estab- 
lishing this second institution. New Jersey now has a law com- 
mitting the New Jersey blind babies to this Home—it being at 
Summit, in that State—at the rate of $330 a year for each child. 

Mrs. Alden always bends her energies in the direction of needs 
that nobody else seems inclined to recognize. It is beyond the 


comprehension of many of the workers in organized charities how ~ 


any woman would 
give all of her 
time, money and 
self to a cause 
from which she 
receives nothing 
in return but a 
great happiness 
in the service of 
those whom she 
can befriend and 
help. 

As one said who 
valued her untir- 
ing efforts, ‘‘ What 
your work calls 
for, Mrs. Alden, 
is not congratula- 
tions, but bless- 
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a source of education—not only the 

drama of the theater but especially 
the home-made variety. If scraping 
away out of a book of “Selections” 
makes Tom and Amy wild over the per- 
fection of a full orchestra, then also will 
the attempt to render a part in a play 
give them a fuller appreciation of 
dramatic art. There is nothing so old 
and so universal as the instinct for stage 
representation. It goes back into the 
dawn of history. We may deplore the 
faults of the theater, but the theater 
itself is a good thing and is going to last as long 
as human nature does. Our duty, since we can’t 
abolish it, is to reform it. The great engine is 
the public taste. Improve that and you improve 
the theater. And public taste begins in the 
nursery. All this is part of the reason why my 
family is in the habit of giving a play in the attic 
during Easter vacation. I say “‘a part” of the reason. The other 
part is just as cogent: it is because we all think it is great fun. 


| AM a great believer in the drama as 


UST after the holidays are over the children begin to decide 

upon their Easter play. Sometimes it is a selection; sometimes 
an adaptation; sometimes original. I allow full discretion and only 
interfere when quarreling begins. Of course they quarrel: don’t 
grown people’s theatrical clubs always quarrel? It’s a regular part 
of the performance, human nature being much the same at fifteen 
or at thirty. 

Gillett is general stage manager and his regulations go. In allow- 
ing this arrangement I had a double purpose. There must be some 
head to any concern that succeeds. The first lesson a boy ought to 
learn is how to obey orders, and the second how to give them. Many 
a man has failed in business because he did not know how to manage 
the people under him. And just because I have seen more than one 
hint of dictatorialness in Gillett is the reason I have put him at the 
head of the company. The other children have a very just idea of 
their obligations to the older brother, but if he presumes upon it, is 
unjust, impatient or unreasonable, they are quick to know and 
resent it. If there is too much insubordination on one side and dis- 
cipline on the other the play stops at my orders. Then they are all 
sorry and wish they hadn’t. 

As long as things go smoothly I do not interfere, but remain an 
inoffensive supernumerary and tiring-woman. I drill them in their 
parts; I make gilt-paper crowns and paint red heels on slippers: I 
cut Tuscan slashed doublets out of an old raincoat and lace sleeve 
ruffles out of an abandoned sash curtain. I make up Amy’s cheeks 
with rouge and adorn Tom with a fierce mustache. The latter is 
our chief mechanician, and will, after a while, wire the stage for elec- 
tricity. I saw him reading up on it in “‘ Harper’s Electricity Book 
for Boys.’’ Sometimes the stage traps won’t work, or the trees in 
Birnam Wood refuse to stand upright, and then the boys must call 
in their father to help. 


N OLD trunk in a corner of the attic holds the entire ward- 
robe and other “ properties”’ of the Foster Theatrical Company. 
Among other things are a velvet skirt that Amy plays Diana Vernon 
in, and a shiny chintz curtain covered with pink roses, which, with 
a lace stomacher, pearls and powdered hair, makes a bewitching 
Marchioness costume. There is also a pair of rapiers made out of 
umbrella ribs with corncob handles, which Don and Maurice jab 
at each other in a fencing bout, and, after running each other 
through in a most bloodthirsty manner, appear before the curtain 
to bow gracefully. It is a scene which always scares Anne, who 
has to be led out and pacified. Billy Ames and George Garretson 
are the burnt-cork artists in association with the principal troupe. 
They black up and do stunts with shoes too big for them and trousers 
too small. A fancy dress which has been given to one of the boys 
looks so much like a matador’s costume that if I were to give the 
least encouragement they would have our cow up in the attic and 
try a Spanish bullfight. 

The home-made costumes are sometimes astonishingly successful 
and pretty. For instance, when Amy gets herself up as Brunhilde. 
She puts on a low-necked nightgown, pulling the fullness up around 
her waist with a belt and letting it hang over. Over this she wears a 
cuirass made of the hollow pasteboard that comes around large 
bottles and seems never to lose its curvature. This is shaped after 
the pictures in the Niebelungen book and covered with silver paper. 
On her head she wears the dome-shaped cover of my old-fashioned 
tilting water-pitcher. I allowed her to use it feeling that in no other 
way would it ever serve a human need; and really it is a stroke of 
genius, especially when she has two white pigeon wings wired on, 
and her hair curled and flowing over her bare shoulders. Sandals 
made from bedroom slipper soles, a large-sized bright tin kettle 
cover for a shield, and my alpenstock disguised as a spear, make a 
most striking costume. I saw tears in her father’s eyes when he 
first saw his eldest daughter thus attired. How she gets into it so 
quickly after having played first mandolin in the overture, “The 
Prince of Pilsen,” is a mystery. 


ODAY I am at work upon a wig for Ruth. Her hair is shingled— 

an impossible arrangement for Juliet! The play is not the original 
classic but an adaptation by Ruth herself; Maurice is to be Romeo. 
The older children are busy with some extra work at school, which, 
as Gillett says, “‘prevents our codperation,” therefore it is the 
younger ones who are to entertain the family and neighbors during 
Easter week this year. There is a stage built in the north side 
of the attic by the boys during summer vacation. It is quite a 
triumph of amateur carpentry, betraying only a small slope of 
the floor the wrong way. The curtain is of red denim, sliding 
with rings on a pole; the footlights, candles shaded 
by halved tomato cans. The scenery is home- 
made because we can’t afford expensive accessories. 
Stage properties, which they cannot borrow from 
me or from other mothers in the neighborhood, 
they must contrive themselves or do without. 
Therefore, Amy has hemmed the curtains, Gillett 
hung the “ flies,’” Tom stretched the muslin scenery 
over frames, and all three together have painted it. 






In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


At the present moment all three boys are tinkering with a tin 
moon and disagreeing as to its proper size. 

From the front the proscenium arch is a real masterpiece and 
the company assembled for rehearsal beneath it quite suggestive 
of the real thing. As Tom and Donald are shoving the flies back 
and forth to make them run easily Gillett is coaching Ruth on 
how to faint. 

“See here,”’ he says: “here is your chalk mark. Stand right 
there and when I give the cue sink gracefully into my arms.” 
“That’s all very well,’”’ says Ruth skeptically, “‘if you stand square 
on your chalk mark and not miss me like you did before. I don’t 
want all my hair pulled out or my nose put out of joint by your 
grabbing at anything that comes nearest.” 

The Foster Theater exists with only two restrictions: the children 
must not quarrel and they must not let fun interfere with school 
work. If either happens things come to an abrupt standstill and not 
one of the company wants that. There has evidently been a little 
friction over this play, but not enough yet to warrant censorship. 
Judith is to ring a bell, off stage, in one scene, and her cue is from 
Donald: 

“Hark! I hear a bell ring!” 

“Oh, what’s the use/’’ he exclaims disgustedly, “if you ring it 
every single time after I’ve said my lines instead of before! Can’t 
you remember? Now let’s try again. Now ” and the scene is 
repeated. 

“Hark!” (from Donald, with his eyes rolled up.) 

“Hark!!” (as nothing but silence occurs.) 

“Hark !!!—you, Judith! Where’s that bell? 
chump!” 

Their father suggests that the lines should be changed to read 
“Hark! I hear a bell about to ring!” but that does not meet with 
approval. 





Oh, you’re sucha 


S I FINISH tacking the last long strand of tow on to the bobbi- 
net wig foundation the company appears from school, out of 
breath but full of enthusiasm. 

“Mother, have you got that wig finished? Oh, that’s dandy!” 

“Mother, did you put the gilt braid on my trousers?”’ 

“Mother, won’t you see what’s the matter with this curtain cord? 
It sticks in the groove.” 

“Mother!!” 

“Yes, yes, yes; don’t all ask at once. I’ve done everything you 
asked me and more too. Here is some gingerbread Katy sent up 
because we’re going to have late supper tonight and she thought 
you’d be hungry.” 

“Bully for Katy!” said the stage chorus. 

Donald was at work on a large-lettered placard which was to be 
tacked at the head of the attic stairs over the box-office. It read: 


FOSTER’S THEATER 
Presents ROMEO AND JULIET 


2d Performance 


Admission: 
Dress Circle: Adults—10 cents 
Children under ten—5 cents. Parquet—2 cents. 
Katy free. Uncle James not admitted. 


““What’s the matter with Uncle James?” I 
a sweeping excommunication. 

“Oh!” said Donald, ‘‘he laughs in the wrong place and we can’t 
have him.” 

This will be a most serious deprivation, because in spite of his 
failing Uncle James always comes to the play and evidently (tou 
evidently) enjoys it. He sits on the front seat and holds Anne— 
whose admission he has paid along with his own—on his lap. I had 
noticed some such propensity on his part at times when the moon 
came up by jerks or false noses didn’t fit, but I never supposed it 
would lead to such serious consequences. 

We must effect some sort of a compromise between the dignity 
of the performers and James’s unquenchable sense of fun. I hunted 
up the authoress. 

“Ruth,” said I, “aren’t you going to allow Uncle James to come 
in? You know how generous he is to all of you.” 

“Oh, I know, Mother, but he destroys all solemnity. When I 
am reciting, ‘Come, phial; what if this mixture do not work at 
all?’ I can see his shoulders begin to go up and down, and I know 
that he is going to snort in another minute. He says it’s because 
I had the ipecac bottle out of the medicine-cupboard, but that’s 
not so. And it’s awful hard to go on with a love scene if he sits 
there and snickers. You just try it.” 

No; I didn’t want to try it; I was too sure of the reasonableness 
of Ruth’s objection. Perhaps the compromise could come from the 
other side. 


asked, pained at such 


HILE I was ruminating upon this Ruth continued: “If he 
would only laugh where we expect him to laugh it would be all 
right. There are several places where we mean the audience to laugh, 
but he laughs all through and he doesn’t seem to see the difference.” 
“Where are those places?”’ I asked, seeing at last a way of escape 
for James. 

“Well,” said Ruth, turning the leaves of her manuscript play, 
“here, where Malvolio says, ‘Ha, villain! I see thee come forth!’ 
you could laugh there because it’s proper; but when Romeo says, 
‘What I want to know is—do you love me?’ and she says, ‘ Yes,’ and 
he says, ‘ Well, I must go,’ there’s no sense in bursting out the way 
Uncle James did last time we gave it, because that’s a proposal, and 
he just spoiled it.” 

I resolved to make Uncle James acquainted with the particular 
places where to laugh and where to abstain before the next per- 
formance, because I think there could be no deprivation for 
him or for any of the family quite equal to being debarred from 

witnessing the annual play of the Foster Dramatic 
Company. 

If I could I would invite the outside members 
of the Secret Society of Mothers to occupy reserved 
seats in our attic next Thursday night. They also 
might offend by laughing in the wrong place, but 
whether they did or not they would go away feel- 
ing that children’s theatricals have a real place in 
the education of a family of boys and girls. 
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Simply 
Matter ot 


Inte lige 


. WEIGH 6 GRAMS NDF SG 
OF A CUBIC INCH. 


60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH 6 
GRAMS AND FILL - My ced 
INCHES. 


werent REMAINED THE same 
VOLUME INCREASED 16 T a I 
—simply an enh 
case of what happens 
when Soap Powder is 


made by the new method. 
Fach Grain of Soap 


Powder is POPPED— 
FLUFFED-FLAKED 


—it Fills more space— 
yet does no more work. 
Besides- Water is add- 
edto Increase the Weight 
—again Decreasing the 
value of the Powder. 


POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 


- PEARLINE. 1s. the 
same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 
A tablespoonful will do 
the work of several ‘of 
these Popped — Look Big 
Powders. ONIN S 


is more than ever 


BEST sy TEST 


TRY TO MAKE O MAKE SOAP PASTE OF 
THE FLUFFED POWDERS BY PEAR- 
LINE’*S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT 
YOuU*LL’ GET. 

—— 


DRY THE POWDERS BY SPREAD- 
ING THEM THINLY IN THE SUN OR 
IN A WARM PLACE FOR 24 HOURS— 
THEN WEIGH THEM—YOU?’LL FIND | 
THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE BULK—| 
NOT THE WEIGHT 





Use a Little e Gumption 


























Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party ~ 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a French Girl and a Punch and Judy Show 
By Sheila Young’ 





A Special Word to Lettie Lane’s Friends 


HE children will be delighted to hear that I am going to be in the middle-of-the-month JOURNAL as well as in the first-of-the-month number. And in the next 
JOURNAL, that dated March 15, I am going to give every Lettie Lane girl a tremendous surprise. ‘‘The Lettie Lane Doll That Has Come to Life’? will be in 
that number. It will be out March 10, so do watch for it and get a copy, and you will be oh, so pleased, and oh, so surprised ! SHEILA YOUNG. 
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Policeman 


Peasant 
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The Doctor The Hangman | Judy Punch Toby, the Dog 
Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip dolls’ heads intothe slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 











Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


How Flossie Made Her Early Garden 


LOSSIE FISHER and her little dog 
Fries to make an early garden. Here 

are the pictures showing how they 
worked and the troubles they had. 

Flossie wants all of the little boys and 
girls who read THE JOURNAL to write just 
as nice a story about it as they can. 





By Helene Nyce 


Send all your stories to me, and I will 
read them to Flossie. A brand-new dollar 
bill will be sent to each of the twenty-five 
little girls and boys whose stories Flossie 
likes best. 

Write very plainly; be sure to write your 
name and address on your paper, and if 























you want me to write to you always inclose 


a two-cent stamp. Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 


In CARE oF THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—In The Journal for April 1 Flossie and some 
Easter Bunnies will show how they colored Easter eggs. 
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TO FLOSSIE’S FRIENDS 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: Here it 
is the last of February, and this is the 
first chance I have had to tell you 

about the Christmas stories that you sent 
in about Flossie’s Christmas pictures. But, 
you know, it takes such along time to make 
and mail a magazine like THE JOURNAL 
that I found several numbers had been 
printed or were on the press before I could 
read the stories. 

And then such a number of stories! 
Hundreds and hundreds of them came. 
And Flossie is so delighted that her first 
“Funnies” pleased you so much, and that 
so many wrote such very pretty and clever 
stories. 2 

Oh, it was so hard to choose the 25 
best. But at last Flossie did, and here are 
the 25 of Flossie’s friends to whom a crisp 
new dollar bill was sent just in time for 
New Year’s Day: 





Gladys Myers, aged 10 years 
New Jersey ; 
Kathleen G. Willis-Blake, aged 8/2 years 
North Carolina 
Helen Saxon, aged 14 years 
Massachusetts 


Dunbar F. Saxton, aged 9 years 


Wisconsin 
Nina M. Plamondon, aged 11 years 
New York 
Kathryn Hayden, aged 13 years 
Arkansas 
Felix Roumayne, aged 10 years 
South Dakota 
Mildred Frisby, aged 13 years 
Illinois 
Asnes Adams, aged 8 years 
Georgia 
Irma Baier, aged 13 years 
Kansas 


Dorothy Hargrave, aged 11 years 
North Carolina 


Winifred Wadsworth, aged 8 years 
Illinois 
Ethel Lee, aged 12 years 
California 
Clifford Milkweek, aged 14 years 
Montana 
Ruth B. Field, aged 13 years 
Maine 
Nellie Collier, aged 14 years 
Virginia 
Edward Harris, aged 11 years 
Pennsylvania 
Winifred Howell, aged 9 years 
Nebraska 
James M. Smith, Jr., aged 7 years 
Pennsylvania 
Dorothy Haines, aged 10 years 
Indiana 
Dorothy H. Sage, aged 15 years 
Canada 
Ruth Darling, aged 11 years 
California 
Angeline Mabel Kirgan, aged 10 years 
New York 
Leota May Davies, aged 10 years 


New Jersey 


Charlotte Samuels, aged 8 years 
Massachusetts 











Do you see how they came from all parts 
of America? And they came from Canada 
too,and Mexico. Surely Flossie has made 
friends all over, hasn’t she? And what a 
great many more friends she will make, 
because, I will tell you—her funniest 
“Funnies” are still to come! 

But some children made some mistakes, 
and as Flossie wants so many to get the 
prizes she says you must listen: 

Write stories only about the pictures 
she gives. So many children wrote stories 
about everything except the pictures. 

Then, please, write with ink. Pencil 
blurs so easily, and I am sure some letters 
got lost in the mail because the men in the 
post-office could not read the address 
written in the pencil that got so rubbed. 

Don’t think you must redraw the pic- 
tures, or draw pictures of yourown. Write 
the story without any pictures if you like. 

And be sure to write on one side of the 
paper only. 

Now let all try with these pictures and 
see who will get the prizes this month. 
Twenty-five new dollar bills for 25 little 
boys and girls. 

If you haven’t received a dollar bill 
don’t give it up. Try this month, and next 
month, and keep on trying. It is good 
practice, you know, to write stories, and the 
pictures one month may seem easier than 
they do some other month. 

These are easy, don’t you think so? 

So let all try, and send your stories to 
me not later than March 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE oF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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of Mine 
Words by Walter H. Brown 
Music by Bradford Campbell 





























1. Some-times in the hush of the eve-ning hour, When the 
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The Private Opinions of a Plain Man 


By Frank Crane 


‘*I would like these thoughts to be read and accepted in the sense of being purely human, | 
reflecting no cult, college nor creed. They are not written to convert anybody, nor for any end 


except the pleasure of utterance.’’ 


THE AUTHOR. 





The Moral Value of the Arts 


HE American people do not yet appreciate 
the moral value of the arts. We are still 


barbarous enough to class music and paint- 
ing and the theater among the amusements: 
they rank a little higher than baseball. We are 
wrong. They belong to the assets of civiliza- 
tion. They exercise an important function in 
assisting to redeem the nation from brutish- 
ness. In reality, they are a part of “the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We come into this world as little animals; 
we ought to go out as great souls. An old man 
ought to be more beautiful than a youth, for 
the latter tingles with animal spirits while the 
former should be radiant with a finer force. 








The Real Poison in Money 


Pitas has been called the root of all evil. 
It is the fashion for moralizers to curse it. 
Meanwhile we each of us seek it. But this is 
the evil in money: its segregative function. By 
this I mean its tendency to separate men from 
one another. The conserving, saving, redeem- 
ing forces in the race, such as Love, Labor and 
Worship, operate to bind men together. Wealth 
disjoins. As soon asa man becomes rich he 
moves to the suburbs. The richer he becomes 
the thicker are his walls, the wider is his park 
and the higher his fence. He begins to take his 


clubs, expensive wines and private yachts. This 
is the peculiar poisonin money. For whatever 








That this is not the case, that we dread old age, 
shows we have not yet learned what it means to 
live. To live is simply to become more and more of a spirit and 
less and less of a brute. Religious emotion is of great help here, but 
itis not enough. Benvenuto Cellini, as we see in his autobiography, 
passed from his exaltation in reading Paul’s Epistles to the depths 
of disgusting immorality—even murder. His religion was not to 
blame for his coarseness; but the instance illustrates the wider need 
of souls. 

We need, with religion, everything that brings the point of our 
main and habitual satisfaction away from the body and over into 
the mind and heart. Science, business and the arts are handmaidens 
of worship. Not that the body’s appetites are wicked. They are 
good, for God made them. But He also made hogs. More and 
more, as life unfolds, the bracts and calyx of flesh should fall away, 
while the lily of the soul whitens and sweetens to perfection. All 
the fiery forces of the body pass over into the soul, as the dark juices 
of the mould rise into the fragrant petals of the flower. 


How We Can Do the Impossible 


NE of the axioms that are not true is “‘ No one can perform the 

impossible.”’” We can tell just what strain an iron bar can stand, 
and we can gauge precisely the force of steam; but when we come 
to the human being we find a paradox—a creature that does the 
impossible. 

A tender woman, if she be gripped by some strong emotion, 
fright or eagerness to save her child, may suddenly become strong 
as a giant. When Stephenson proposed to run a steam car at forty 
miles an hour the world proved it could not be done; no one could 
live going so fast through the air. Yet he did the ‘‘impossible”’! 
Fifty years ago it was impossible for a man to talk in Chicago and 
have his ordinary voice heard in New York: that is now done 
every day. 

As a matter of fact, the art of success is—doing the impossible. 
There are plenty of people to do the possible. You can hire them 
for three dollars a week or even for their board. The man in demand, 
either in the world of commerce or in the world of thought, is the 
man who does what cannot be done. 

No man gets the ability to do an impossibility before he does it; 
the power comes with the effort. It is because of this law that 
moral obligations are binding. 

The Bible is full of commands, the doing of which is beyond us. 
Who can keep the Ten Commandments or the precepts of Jesus? 
Only those can perform these duties.who perform them. Power 
settles on us as we try. 

Jesus told the palsied man to stretch out his arm. He could not; 
but he did; power entered as he acted. The multitude was fed on 
a few loaves and fishes; enough provision was not made beforehand, 
but the supply was increased as it was given. 

“Responsibility,” said Horace Bushnell, “‘is not measured by 
ability.” The half of strength is faith. 


When You May Know You are Right 


firing! of thought is a bugaboo that has led many a thinker 
astray. Definiteness is a heathen idol to which many a philoso- 
pher has wandered. For the sake of distinctness men have even 
denied the self-evident. 

Huxley, for instance, brought into fashion the word agnostic. As 
the world riddle was too much for him he canceled everything that 
lay beyond the confines of the senses and intellect. 

Spinoza and the Eleatics, on the contrary, denied the real existence 
of anything but God (Weltverneinungslehre). 

So one group denies this and another that, and all for thesame end, 
accuracy. Pythagoras sought the solution of all things in number. 
And the attempt has been made to represent all ideas by algebraic 
signs (called algorithms) and to work out logic as you would your 
old school friend: a*+2ab+ b? =? Charles Dodgson (that strange 
mathematician who, as Lewis Carroll, wrote “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
the greatest of child stories) composed a “game of logic,” in which 
you could prove a proposition by moving red and white counters on 
a sort of checkerboard. 

But it will not do. Life, the Universe, God, Love, all the big, 
essential things, remain mysterious. If you have a clean-cut, 
accurate notion of any one of these things you can be sure of one 
thing—that you are wrong. If your idea is right it is certain to be 
confused. A man born blind, as Whately tells us, cannot possibly 
have a definite and true notion of things seen. An honest man 
blind-born will say: “Sight resembles hearing, in that one can by it 
perceive objects at a distance; and feeling, in that one can tell their 
shape. Somewhere between these two points is the mystery of 
seeing.” The cocksure, born-blind theorist will say: ‘Oh, yes: [know 
just exactly what red is. It is like the sound of a trumpet.”’ 

Remember, therefore, that clearness is not always truth, and do 
not despair if you feel ignorant. 





Mr. Frank Crane 


draws one aside from the common lot is vicious. 
Caste, hereditary nobility and hierarchies have 
bred all manner of physical, social and moral pests because they 
fenced off portions of the human race. The Devil is the father of all 
fences. Plutocracy is the last enemy of democracy. Humanity has 
still a long way to go and many deep lessons to learn before it shall 
find the wisdom and the courage to sweep away its last divisional 
force, the irresponsible control of wealth by the individual. There 
is but one problem before the world; it is: How can we get together? 


Whom We All Serve, Yet Dislike 


ELF is a master each man serves and no man likes. He is always 
making us eat what distresses us and drink what poisons us. 
We want others to love him, yet we hate him, because he is the enemy 
of Love. He discourages Religion. He is lazy, pleasure-loving and 
unreasonable. We do no good till we flout him, yet it is for his sake 
we do good. We deny him in order to get to Heaven, but it is he we 
want to get to Heaven. He is always with us, and we dread to be 
alone with him. The story is told of the poet Shelley that he had a 
dream in which he was continually pursued and thwarted by a 
strange man whose face was veiled. He made a fortune, and the 
stranger took it from him. He achieved fame, and the stranger 
turned it to disgrace. The veiled figure frightened him in his bed, 
spoiled the taste of his food at the table, abashed him in company 
and disturbed him in his solitude. At last he fell in love with a rare 
and divine girl. The stranger disappeared. The poet’s wooing pros- 
pered. They were to be married. They approached the altar. When 
the priest was about to speak the words that should consummate his 
happiness suddenly the veiled figure appeared and cried: ‘I forbid 
the banns!” ‘Who are you?” said the wretched bridegroom, and 
springing forward tore the veil from the man’s face. Then with a 
shriek he fell, seemingly lifeless, and awoke trembling, from his 
dream. For the face was that of —himself. 


To Travel Hopefully is Better Than to Arrive 


IGHT by the side of every life is Danger. Itis our invisible, ever- 
present companion. It is the tall, dark angel that Destiny 
appoints us to make our character. It is the one thing we avoid. 
It is the one thing we need. Wherever you find any form of life, 
whether fishes, birds, worms, insects, plants or human beings, there 
is the immanence of wounds, disease and death. Existence itself is 
“the valley of the shadow of death.”’ And this forces upon us the 
conclusion that Nature cares very little for our safety and very much 
for the quality of our fiber. She does not mind if we die or are hurt, 
but she is anxious to keep up our courage. The air is full of microbes; 
our food swarms with germs, our blood and our environment are 
thick with things to corrupt our morals. The way from the cradle to 
the grave is past a thousand batteries. And at last some marksman 
gets us. Nature intends us to die. And you will miss the whole 
meaning of life if you do not learn that the true aim is not at all to 
escape pain, to be “‘saved”’ from this or that, but it is simply not to 
be afraid. The overcoming of fear is the enfranchisement of the soul. 
“To him that overcometh I will give the Morning Star.” ‘Oh, 
toiling hands of mortals!” says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘Oh, 
unwearied feet, traveling ye know not whither! Little do ye know 
your own blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive, and the true success is labor.” 


No Need to Grow Old 


CAN conceive of no more repellent thing than growing old. And 

there is no need of it. 

There is a remedy against old age. It is—Faith. The old doc- 
trine of “Justification by Faith” needs to be brought out, dusted, 
reshaped and put into use. Nothing can “save” one, even in the 
most modern sense, nothing can make and keep one well and strong 
and glad, except Faith. 

The only thing worth while is Youth. The true elixir of everlast- 
ing Youthis Faith. “It is faith in something,” wrote Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “‘an enthusiasm for something, that makes life worth 
living.” 

The old “Believe and be Saved” takes on a new and amazing 
significance in the light of the newest psychology. “Believe and be 
Young” we might now say. 

For whoever believes in himself, in his fellowmen and in the 
Eternal Cosmic Goodness, is Young even if sixty and bald; and 
whoever distrusts himself, doubts his neighbors and regards 
the universe as a poker game or a steam engine is old even at 
twenty-one. 

Deep in my own counsels I have the Key to things. I can make 
of this world a prison or a playground. The Key is my Will. I will 
believe, I will trust, I will defy despair unto the last; then under 
white hair my soul shall bloom as a red crocus in the snow; within my 
collapsing body my heart shall sing as a caged bird about to be free. 
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pleasures in exclusive forms, such as select - 


Just 
Like 
New ! 


Nothing 
Like 
ACME 
QUALITY 
For This 


For Every Paint 
or Finish— 


for every surface—every ob- 
ject—under any and all con- 
ditions—you will find there 
is a particular Acme Quality 
product. 

Housewives and house- 
holders everywhere are 
awake to the high standard 
set by Acme Quality—and 
to the fact that there is a 
suitable finish for every fin- 
ishable surface. 

Let Acme Quality fill 
your wants. In any finish 
it is always ) 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes 








No matter what you want to do, Acme 
Quality will serve you best. For a table 
or chair Acme Quality Varno-lac—com- 
bined stain and varnish—is easily applied, 
dries smooth and hard and doesn’t show 
brush marks. Wide choice of stain effects. 

Acme Quality Bath-Tub Enamel 
(Neal’s) is incomparable for surfaces 
directly exposed to hot and cold water, 
steam, etc. For bath tubs, foot baths, 
sinks, refrigerator interiors, for wood, 
wall and plaster surfaces this Enamel forms 
a hard, durable, lustrous finish that resists 
action of steam or moisture in any form, 
does not hold dust or dirt and is easily kept 
cleanand bright with a wetcloth. A color 
card of any of the Acme Quality special- 
ties will be supplied by your dealer, or 


Let Us Send You 
The Acme Quality Guide Book 


Tells what kind of finish to use for every 
purpose—how surface should be prepared 
—and how to gain effect desired. _Illus- 
trated in color. Write for free copy today. 
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The Minister's Social Helper 


Tells What Some Women are Doing in Church Work 
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and it is quite fitting that 

our page should be given to 
stories of personal achievement — little stories of big things that 
women have accomplished who have taken an interest in church 
work and devoted themselves to it. When the Master bestowed 
His highest commendation on a woman’s act it was the simple 
praise: ‘She hath done what she could.” The trouble with some 
of us is that we want to do the things we can’t do, and leave undone 
the things we could do if we would. 

Many a woman is ambitious to help in the church, but through 
misdirected energy or lack of understanding she hinders rather 
than helps, while others, through diffidence, stand aside and permit 
a few workers to shoulder all the responsibilities and burdens. 


Text is the Personal Number, 


The Need of Progressive Women 


HERE was never greater need of progressive women in our 

churches than today; whether a metropolitan, a small village or a 
country church, the need is in proportion. In too matiy cases the 
problem is to know what to do and how to doit. “Oh, we have no 
debt on our church and there is no particular demand for my 
services,’ remarked a woman of a Western church; “there is really 
nothing I can do.” Yet the pastor and his wife were wearing them- 
selves out trying to carry burdens almost too great for their shoul- 
ders. In a confidential moment the pastor made a few remarks 
which showed how keenly he felt that there was plenty of work for 
his congregation to do: ‘‘I sometimes feel discouraged because no 
one seems interested in pushing things along here. We have no 
debt, but we have lack of enthusiasm, lack of progressiveness, lack 
of initiative that is paralyzing most of my efforts. If there were one 
woman who would put as much energy into church work as she does 
into social matters outside of the church I could take heart.” A 
woman who has the time, tact and initiative to put her shoulder to 
the wheel and help is a valuable asset to any church. 


Turning Natural Gifts to Good Account 


PROMINENT club woman in New York was appealed to by 

her pastor for help. He put the proposition up to her in this 
way: ‘‘ You like club life, and have done a great deal of good in your 
field. But now your call is here in our church. I want you to take 
charge of the club work in the church and make it a success.” 

At first the woman was puzzled and could not see how she would 
be able to help in practical church work. But light gradually came 
to her. She found in the church a few half-hearted and poorly 
organized societies—a girls’ club, a missionary society, a young men’s 


debating club, and a few minor, poorly attended societies of no 
particular need. She began by reorganizing the old clubs. She 


found they were only loosely hung together, and members did not 
pay much attention to them. She got the members together. 
By-laws were drawn up, members pledged to do certain work, dues 
were collected, and the committees were given to understand that 
they had to prove efficient. She took special delight in the girls’ 
club—into which she put new life and ambition. She increased its 
membership from twenty to seventy-five, and made the members 
work so that they all became enthusiastic. They wore their colors 
at all meetings, and they were taught parliamentary proceedings. 
The same was true with the boys’ club which she organized, and 
with the missionary society and the charity club. Even the young 
men’s debating club felt her influence. She stimulated it to new 
endeavor and put life into it. 

In short she put the same amount of push and intelligent direction 
into these church clubs that she had formerly given to her purely 
secular clubs. She became an all-around “right-hand helper.” 
Yet the woman had simply used the talents with which she had 
been naturally endowed. 


A Woman as Sunday-School Superintendent 


NE of the finest Sunday-schools in an Eastern city is presided 
over by a woman. She went into the work half-heartedly, first 
as a substitute teacher, and then as a regular teacher. She grew 
more interested and enthusiastic than she had imagined possible. 
When she was the unanimous choice of the school for superintendent 
she hesitated and wondered if she were not undertaking too much. 
But the choice was soon justified. She took up the work and 
pushed it amazingly. She reorganized the school and introduced 
many up-to-date ways of working. The use of models for teaching 
was introduced, and a museum of articles was collected to help in this 
work. Classes of boys and girls were formed to do work at home 
in connection with the lesson. These classes met one night a week, 
and once a year an exhibition of their products was made in the 
schoolrooms. Sand and clay modeling became such important 
adjuncts of the regular lessons that visiting superintendents for 
miles around came to see them. 
The young woman superintendent had a natural love and apti- 
tude for instructing the young, and she neglected nothing to further 
this end. A kindergarten was formed for the little ones, and the 
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paraphernalia essential to kindergarten instruction was used for 
illustrating Bible stories, facts and lessons. To do this successfully 
the teachers and superintendent had to use a good deal of ingenuity. 
But suggestions came from every teacher, and from these good ones 
were selected and used. The teachers were not neglected either. 
They met once a week to discuss questions of policy and to study 
the lessons. Once a month this enterprising woman superintendent 
had some well-known workers in different lines of Sunday-school 
work to address the teachers. Some of these addresses were of a 
simple, inspirational character, while others brought practical sug- 
gestions for improved classwork. From such contact with leaders 
of Sunday-school teaching in other towns and cities the teachers 
were broadened in their outlook and stimulated to do better work. 
The Sunday-school grew by leaps and bounds. Within five years 
it increased from one hundred to six hundred pupils, with a teach- 
ing corps unexcelled in any part of the State. Pastor and teachers 
were ready to accord merit to those to whom it belonged, and a 
stranger in that town is pretty sure to hear of the efficient woman 
superintendent who made the S—— Sunday-school a success. 


Using the Talent We Have 


T WAS a young, athletic college woman who first aroused a spirit 

of athleticism in an Eastern church. She wanted to do something 
after she returned from college. She was fond of outdoor life. She 
proposed to the Sunday-school superintendent a tennis club among 
the older girls of the school. There was plenty of vacant land for 
the courts, and she enlisted the sympathy of the boys by asking 
them to roll and level off the ground. The boys not only did this, 
but also made courts for themselves. Boys and girls played that 
summer, side by side, and matches and tournaments were arranged 
between them. Then a croquet ground followed for those who did 
not care for such violent exercise. This was supplemented by a 
baseball diamond for the boys. In the winter basket-ball came up 
for discussion, and a vacant hall near the church was secured. An 
appeal was made to the church members and money was quickly 
raised te equip it. There were alternate nights for the boys and girls 
to play, and every Saturday night match games were played before 
invited audiences. Long walking expeditions were planned for the 
girls, and relay races for the boys. From this small beginning the 
athletic spirit of the school spread until today there is a fine gym- 
nasium as well as a splendid athletic organization in the church. 
Dozens of outside pupils have been attracted to the Sunday-school by 
the good times the pupils have in their outdoor and indoor games and 
matches. Yet this young woman thought she had no special gift 
that could be used in the interest of church and Sunday-school work. 


The Girl With a Mission 


NE other illustration of a woman church worker will help to 
show that opportunities open as one seeks them. She, too, was 
a young college graduate with the fires of ambition burning within 
her. Whenshe returned home she had a “‘mission” in view. “‘ What is 
it?’ asked her pastor. ‘I’m going to study social life among the poor. 
I want to get an idea of slum life from contact with the unfortunate.” 

‘Just the kind of woman we need,” enthusiastically replied the 
minister. “I’ve been waiting a long time for you. Now you’ve 
come to help me.” 

“But how can I help you?” the puzzled woman asked. ‘I didn’t 
know your church had anything to do with slum work.” 

“Every church has—or should have,” was the quiet reply. “We 
havea little mission downon T Street, but it has never been prop- 
erly developed. Now I want that to be headquarters for the poor 
of that part of the city. If you want to go down there and live and 
work for six months I will provide you with all the needed funds 
to help the poor.” 

It was not exactly the idea of slum work the girl had pictured, 
but she undertook it. The mission house had rooms where the 
workers could live. There were some reliable people of the slums 
connected with it, and the ambitious girl found them of the greatest 
help to her. They could point out many cases of actual need, and 
they helped her to avoid the tricks and wiles of the professional 
beggar. It was six months of strange experiences. At the end of 
it she felt she knew nothing about slum or charity work, but was 
determined to stick to it. She labored among the poor in a way 
that won their hearts. She became within a year a sort of 
confidential confessor to many worthy poor. They came to her 
with their troubles and she helped where she could, and appealed 
to the pastor when more funds than she had at her disposal were 
needed. She organized classes of boys and girls to meet at the 
mission house. Reading-rooms were fitted up, and games played 
in the basement. This young woman has now found her life work, 
and she is as enthusiastic over it as any other who might be a leader 
in art, society or literature. Is there any wonder that her 
pastor is proud of her and frequently refers to her as “his 
greatest helper”’? 

There are endless fields of work in a church. Many of them are 
only half realized and half-heartedly cultivated. A woman seeking 
to help can find a niche where she will fit better than any one else. 

a 








NoTE — In response to the offer on my page in the September, 1910, number of THE JouRNAL more than two hundred letters came to 


me from workers in organized societies. 
representatives of the societies named. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY: Edna Foskett, California 
EPWORTH LEAGUE: Ethel G. Wheeler, Massachusetts 

Lapigs’ AID Societies: Mrs. Lewis Clark, Connecticut 

QUEEN EsTHER CIRCLES: Mrs. L. W. Ancker, New Jersey 
ORGANIZED ADULT BIBLE CLasses: Charlotte A. Aikens, Michigan 
DAUGHTERS OF THE KING: Dorothy Monro, British Columbia 


It is a pleasure to announce the following special awards of $5 each for letters from 


I shall be glad to hear again from all who wrote to me, and to help my readers in any way I can 
through personal correspondence if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 


BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S UNION: Evelyn Morse, Ontario 

LUTHER LEAGUE: Miss H. H. M. Bowman, Pennsylvania 

GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY: Bessie May Armstrong, Michigan 
Woman’s Home Mission Society: Myrtle A. Adams, Louisiana 
PHILATHEA CLASSES: Daisy Danvers-Carson, California 

YOuNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: Alice M. Baker, Indiana 
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A Mattress 
Dictionary 


Felt: of material. There are many kinds of felt 
such as fur felt, wool felt, cotton felt, paper felt and 
linters felt. Felt mattresses are supposedly made of 
cotton felt, but may be linters felt. Phe term ‘* pure 
felt’’ has no bearing on the quality of material used. 
If the word cotton is not used the mattress may be 
linters felt. 








4 This is the common substitute for 
Linters * cotton in felt mattresses. Linters 
comes from the cotton plant, but is not recognized 
as cotton by the cotton exchanges or dealers. Linters 
is the short fuzz scraped off cotton seeds after the 
long-fibre cotton has been removed by the cotton gin. 
Linters is dirty and oily, gray in color, without length 
or strength of fibre, makes soggy, packy mattresses 
and costs about one-eighth as much as high-grade 
long-fibre cotton. Linters is often bleached white 
and its artificial whiteness offered as ‘‘ evidence” to 
mattress buyers that it is real, natural cotton. 

Odds and ends from fabric 


Mill - Waste: mills that are macerated by 


picking machines into a fuzzy mass that they may 
distantly resemble raw, unspun cotton. This ma- 
terial is really a form of shoddy and is not fit for 


mattress filling. 

Pure, high-grade cotton is clean and 
Cotton * sweet a: naw-aaowel hay. It is the 
most sanitary material of which a bed can be made. 
High-grade, long-fibre cotton is worth about l5c a 
pound in the bale. 

(Mattress makers generally assume this cotton too 
good for mattresses and often use linters or mill- 
waste instead.) Knowing the market price of raw 
cotton, it is easy to see that a mattress made of cot- 
ton and weighing 45 or 50 lbs. camnot be sold at the 
prices of many so-called ‘‘ cotton’ mattresses. 

Cord rivets drawn through a mattress. 
Tufts * They are put in to hold the mattress fill- 
ing together and in place. They are used in hair and 
layer felt mattresses to insure the mattress keeping in 
shape. Tufts make a mattress hummocky and lessen 
its resiliency. 


SEALY 
MATTRESS 


No Tufts 
No Layers 












No Linters 


Pure High Grade Cotton 


The SEALY is the first mattress ever 
made without tufts, and it is a successful 
tuftless mattress. 


The SEALY MATTRESS is one 
giant batt of pure, high-grade cotton. 
It is formed entirely by compressed air, 
leaving every cotton fibre in its natural, 
springy state. 


The SEALY undulates to meet the 
form of the body, giving even support to 
ee ‘ Pa 

every part-— Sealy Tuftless Comfort. 
The SEALY is made entirely of pure, 
“‘live,’’ long-fibre cotton, with its liveli- 


ness undiminished by machine-rolling 
or felting. 














Buy under the Sealy Triple Guarantee: 





First:—We guarantee the SEALY to be made en- 
tirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without 
linters or mill waste. 


Second:—We guarantee the SEALY for 20 years 
against becoming uneven or lumpy. 


Third:—We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial 
you will pronounce the SEALY the most com- 
fortable mattress that you ever used, or your 
money back. 


SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, 
covered with the best grade of A, C. A., Bookfold 
Sateen, or Mercerized Art Tickings, either in Plain 
Edge or in the new Imperial Roll Edge like illus- 
tration above. Prices: Plain Edge Style, A. C. A. or 
Sateen Ticking, $i8; Art ‘Ticking, $19; Roll Edge 
Style, A.C. A. or Sateen Ticking,$20; Art Ticking, $21. 


Send for our booklet 
** The Real Difference in Mattresses’’ 


It describes Mattresses fully; we want you to 
read it. We will also give you the name of our 
representative wheresyou can see the SEALY in 
your town, and who will give yom the guarantee. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dept. A 
Houston, Texas 


Factories (also offices) at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation 
SUGAR LAND, ‘TEXAS 
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the two volumes which contain “The Life and Letters of Edmund 

Clarence Stedman,” but no one who is interested in the American 
literature of the last forty years will find the volumes toolong. They 
are to a large extent autobiographic, for Mr. Stedman was a tireless 
letter-writer, and he was also an extremely interesting letter-writer. 
His correspondence included in its range nearly all the rising and 
many of the older American and English writers. With many of 
them he was on terms of warm personal friendship; with all of them 
he freely exchanged criticism, comment and interpretations of the 
tendencies of the times. His letters to young writers are especially 
valuable, for no one ever called on him in vain. Too much of his life 
and strength went into this kind of helpfulness. These books are an 
important addition to American literary history, which is, in large 
measure, the story of the development of the American spirit. 


|: IS to be feared that some readers will be repelled by the size of 


The Work of Jane Addams 


HATEVER Miss Jane Addams has to say about her work and 

whatever suggestion she has to make for the improvement of 
social conditions will be listened to with great respect, for she has 
been one of the most successful practitioners of that kind of reform 
spirit which deals, not with denunciation nor in legislation, but in the 
giving of self. Her record of ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House”’ is a 
modest autobiography: the record of an attempt, she tells us, ‘to 
start a back fire and put an end to two biographies of her life which 
appear to be impending.” She recalls a day before she was seven 
years old when she had her first sight of the poverty which implies 
squalor, and felt the curious distinction between the ruddy poverty 
of the country and that which the small city presents in its shabbier 
streets. Hull House was one of the first experiments in the field of 
social settlement: a skirmish line in a new endeavor to deal intelli- 
gently and helpfully with poverty. The story of that experiment is 
told with simplicity and directness, and is one of those stories of 
courage and consecration which make life worth living. 


A Pleasant Picture of a Woman 


ISS LILIAN WHITING’S biography of “Louise Chandler 

Moulton, Poet and Friend,” is a pleasant picture of a woman 
of poetic temperament, considerable literary gift and a strong social 
instinct. Mrs. Moulton was not in any sense a great writer, but 
both in this country and in England she attracted many interesting 
people, and her life was very largely lived under the protection, so to 
speak, of great names in American letters. One of the most notable 
episodes in her life was her friendship for Philip Bourke Marston, 
the blind poet, whose literary executor she was. The most charm- 
ing side of her nature was her friendliness to young writers and her 
kindness to all sorts of people. 


A Group of Seven Great Men 


R. ANDREW D. WHITE’S “Seven Great Statesmen” is a ripe 

and thoroughly interesting account of a group of men who have 
had much to do with the shaping of the modern political world. 
Turgot, the statesman who preceded the French Revolution, and 
who might have made a different France if the King and Queen had 
had the vision to understand his policy; Bismarck, the founder of 
the modern German Empire, the most forceful and in a certain way 
the most impressive figure in the political life of the continent dur- 
ing the last generation. Stein, Cavour and Grotius are other well- 
known figures whose careers are traced and whose services to society 
are defined by Doctor White in furtherance of his purpose to 
acquaint men who are interested in the bearings of modern history 
on public life with sundry statesmen whose time was devoted not to 
seeking office nor to winning a brief popular fame by chicanery or 
pettifoggery, but to serving the great interests of modern states, 
and, indeed, of universal humanity. 


Books Which Tell Us of History 


ROFESSOR Jean Charlemagne Bracq’s “France Under the 

Republic” is a book greatly needed, as is a well-written and 
brief general history of France. The French are in the habit of 
making history rapidly; and since the days of the Revolution they 
have never made it more rapidly than since the close of the war a 
generation ago. It is this story of vicissitude, agitation and striking 
development which Professor Bracq tells in politics, in commerce, 
in education, in literature and art, in science, in morality and in 
government. The chapters on the separation of Church and State 
are especially valuable. 

The publication of a new library edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Professor William M. Sloane’s “Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” pre- 
sents, in four handsome volumes, the great Napoleonic story with 
scholarly completeness but without the dry-as-dust quality that 
sometimes goes with historical as well as with other kinds of scholar- 
ship. This is a work of real erudition, presenting all the details of 
Napoleon’s career without too great fullness of narrative. It is, 
indeed, one of the sound pieces of historical writing which has 
come from an American pen. The new edition contains so much 
new material and so many additions that it practically constitutes 
a new work. 


Books That Touch the Home Life 


OME life in America is constantly discussed, but has not often 

been intelligently written about. This is what Mrs. Busbey 
does in aseries of entertaining sketches published in book form 
under the title “‘Home Life in America,” full of keen observation 
and quick perception: not in any sense a profound book; rather 
a shrewd one, but entertaining. 

Mrs. Pennell, supplemented by the admir- 
able skill of Mr. Pennell as an etcher, has 
written a number of delightful books about 
romantic places in Europe and has sent many 
people on the pleasantest kind of pilgrimages. 
Her latest book, ‘‘Our House and the People 
in It,” describes her life on a quiet street 
between the Strand and the Thames Embank- 
ment in London, with informal but graphic 
portraits of the various people who live in the 
houses. Incidentally one gets an impression 
from these chapters of the pleasures and 


Naw Books Worth Reading 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 














difficulties which Americans 
encounter when living in the 
British capital. 

“Neighborhood Enter- 
tainments,” by Renée B. 
Stern, presents in compact form and clear style useful suggestions 
for those living at a distance from a large city. It tells in Part I 
how best to organize and conduct clubs, societies and local 
improvement associations. Part II is devoted to entertainments 
of all kinds, for the house as well as for outdoors. It belongs to 
the series of books which was an outcome of the labors of the 
Commission on Country Life. 

The two volumes by Mrs. Mabel Tuke Priestman on ‘‘Handi- 
crafts in the Home,” amply illustrated, are practical guides to many 
forms of manual training which ought to be of service to thousands 
of American women who are striving more or less instinctively, and 
in an untrained way, to make their surroundings beautiful. The 
chapter on artistic homes describes homes already in existence; 
largely homes of moderate cost. 


of 
DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


The New Novels of Incident 


RS. THURSTON’S novel, “‘The Masquerader,” was a very 

clever piece of fiction, written simply to help readers pass away 
the time. It was entirely devoid of reality, but it was distinctly 
entertaining, an audacious invention. Her new story, “Max,” has 
the same kind of motive. The first half, which describes Bohemian 
life in the Bohemian quarter of Paris, is charming in its reproduction 
of Parisian atmosphere; the second half drags, and is overcharged 
with sentiment. It will interest a good many people, but it has 
no element of permanency. 

The newspapers have been reporting the great popularity of Miss 
Eleanor H. Abbott’s ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe,” and it is quite easy to 
understand why people are reading a story which is not to be treated 
as a piece of literature in any sense, but which has freshness of inven- 
tion and a rollicking freedom of style. Itis the story of a young man 
engaged to a distant and inaccessible young woman. He is laid low 
by an attack of rheumatic fever. The young woman agrees to write 
him very formal letters once a week for six weeks. In his desperation 
he applies to a much-advertised bureau organized to furnish any 
kind of letter, and he falls into the hands of ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe,” 
who so consoles him with her cleverness, her variety and her very 
human femininity, that, the engagement with the frigid young 
woman having been terminated, a nice little romance grows out of 
the novel relationship. 

One does not often come upon a story written with as much direct- 
ness as Richard Washburn Child’s “ Jim Hands,”’ a tale of a factory 
foreman told by himself. There is a very pretty romance in 
the book; there is also a graphic picture of life in a factory and 
in a factory village. Once embarked with the author one has no 
inclination to stop until one has reached the end. 

Mr. Ian Hay is a new novelist whose work will probably be worth 
following. He has recently published two stories, ‘““A Man’s Man” 
and ‘‘The Right Stuff,’ both notable for directness and general 
wholesome dealing with the actualities of life. “A Man’s Man” 
contains a description of a university boat-race at Oxford, and a 
voyage across the Atlantic in a tramp steamer, which stand out with 
astonishing vividness; while ‘‘The Right Stuff” describes an elec- 
tion in a small English town, which has special timeliness just now 
and which is also notable for its, so to speak, down-on-the-ground 
quality. Neither of these novels attains the rank of literature but 
both are invigorating reading. 

Readers of THE JOURNAL who remember “The Blazed Trail”’ will 
be interested in Mr. Stewart Edward White’s “‘The Rules of the 
Game,” which is characterized by the same intimate knowledge of 
the country and the life which it describes and the same quality of 
vivid description. The rough life of the lumber camp in California 
affords Mr. White the opportunity of putting forward, without too 
great intrusion or interference with the dramatic movement, the 
problems of forestry and of conservation in the attitude of the old 
lumber man and of the young and ardent reformer. There is a grim 
humor and an inward idealism in O]d John which make him 
stand out among characters in recent fiction. 


The New Novels of Character 


R. WILL N. HARBEN always writes about real people, and his 

field is rural Georgia. The characters in his books are country 
or village folk. They are very plain people and they are very plainly 
written about. That. is the strong quality of Mr. Harben’s work. 
It is sincere, simple and real, and it is also interesting. ‘Dixie 
Hart” is one of the best of these Southern stories. Dixie her- 
self is a charming person; born of the soil, a perfectly natural 
woman who uses the slang of her country and works with her 
hands and is most unconventional, but who never ceases for a 
moment to be a woman in the fine sense of the word. There is 
plenty of humor in the tale which leaves one with a sense of 
having been in the town and made the acquaintance of the shop- 
keeper, the shoemaker, the county judge, the local loaner of money, 
and all the other odd and queer people of the place. Those who 
love fashionable society and feel themselves lowered in social tone 
by reading about very plain people would better leave this story 
alone; but those who want the real thing in fiction would do well 
to read it. 

There is nothing hackneyed about Miss Alice Brown’s “ John 
Winterbourne’s Family,”’ which a great many readers will think the 
best of her stories. Sh is not strong in devising plots and her novels 
do not always hold together well. In this, as in the earlier stories, 
there is much unevenness of execution, but there is also a fresh view 
of things; an instinct for getting at the essentials of human character 
and looking for out-of-the-way people. This is a serious story, but 
the underlying situation is essentially a humorous one, with a great 
deal of quaint New England humor and quaint New England 
enthusiasm in its cheerful and unusual record of interesting and 
unusual people. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart has written some very human stories 
about “‘Sonny,”’ describing his boyhood and youth with the humor 
and sympathy which enter into every real work of fiction. The latest 
view of “‘Sonny” is presented in “Sonny’s Father,”’ who continues 
his talk with the doctor, to whom he confides his philosophy, his view 
of money, women and various other topics of perennial interest. 
The story is a combination of practical wisdom, clear-cut portraiture 
and unaffected humor. 
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brain. 





Ruddy 
Health— 


A priceless possession, and 
generally the result of right 
living. 


With the knowledge that 
healthful vigor depends large- 
ly upon proper nutrition, the 
selection of food becomes of 
great importance. 


People who fail to supply 
their bodies with food of the 
kind to nourish nerve and 
brain tissue will likely be 
crowded aside in the race 
for pre-eminence. 


The ones who are properly 
fed are usually the winners. 


Grape-Nuts food is special- 
ly prepared to meet the nat- 
ural requirements of body and 
It is easily digested, 
quickly assimilated and evenly 
balanced for the upbuilding 
of mental and physical vigor. 


Those who would make 
their lives tend toward the 
best possible 
happiness can know by a 
personal test. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


for 


Grape-Nuts 





Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario 
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DRAWINGS BY F. T. RICHARDS 


NE of the most difficult problems you col- 
lege girls seem to be troubled with along 


entertainment lines is the management 
of a large crowd of people, college classes and 
friends of the students, sometimes three and four 
hundred, who must be amused and entertained 
for the whole evening. Something frivolous is 
almost always acceptable, and, as such, a Mock 
Circus is about one of the jolliest plans I know of. 
The floor of the gymnasium should be covered 
with sawdust, and a large tent of sheets— 
gaudily decorated with pinned-on gold and 
silver stars, varicolored paper letters and float- 
ing banners of strange device arranged at one 
end of the room for the performers. Smaller 
tents in the background, placarded to advertise 
their contents, should contain the side-show 
exhibitions. 
Handbills folded as tents, each inclosing a com- —— 
plimentary ticket to be presented at the entrance 
gate, could be sent out as invitations. Each 
guest should be given by the gatekeeper, in exchange for the 
ticket, a check for a thousand dollars on the Bank of Frivolity. 
These checks should be cashed at a “‘branch bank” in the room, 
in ten-dollar bills of paper ‘‘money,” the idea being to keep the 
people amused and interested until the crowd gathers. 
The performers should make a triumphal entrance into the room to 
the tune of 
“T went to the animals’ fair, 
The birds and beasts were there; 
The old raccoon, by the light of the moon, 
Was combing his golden hair,”’ 


classically rendered by tin horns, mouth organs, and tuneful dish- 
pan accompaniments; each member of the company being provided 
with a dishpan and a potato-masher. 


FTER parading the length and breadth of the room the circus 
party should retire into the tent, each performer stepping out 
of the tent doorway for her stunt and retiring after its completion. 
A flashily dressed “‘barker” and two clowns with megaphones 
may introduce the various numbers, enthusiastically dwelling on the 
merits and interest of each exhibit. The performances may begin 
by the introduction of two North Pole importations: trained polar 
bears composed of two nimble Freshmen and plenty of raw cotton. 
A fat, jolly Senior, extended 
abnormally by many couch 
cushions, may be introduced 
as “The Largest Living 
Laughing Lady.” 

“The Only Living Pincush- 
ion’? would be a! curiously 
interesting exhibit, a huge 
pillow, into which large-headed 
black pins may be safely 
thrust, being fastened on a 
Senior’s chest under her shirt- 
waist. 

“The Strongest - Minded 
Women in the World” may 
be humorously represented 
by two Seniors in severely ex- 
aggerated costumes — their 
chests and arms being padded 
to represent huge muscles. 
The two weights should each 
consist of a pole four feet long, having flour-bags stuffed with paper, 
each labeled ‘‘A Thousand Pounds of Gray Matter,” attached to 
both ends. These weights must, with great apparent difficulty, be 
pulled out of the tent door by four Juniors, using clanking chains 
for the purpose. The success of the performance depends upon the 
solemnity of the two principal actors and the very evident effort 
with which they slowly raise the ponderous weights into position 
above their heads. 

“The Siamese Twins” may be a Freshman—so labeled—and a 
goose firmly bound together. The goose is, of course, to be a student 
holding herself in a squatting position, with her left arm—as the 
head and neck of the goose—held high above her head. Over this 
arm a long white stocking stuffed with white cotton should be 
drawn. The foot of the stocking must be cut in the shape of a 
goose’s head and stuffed with cotton. The bill should be separated 
so that the forefinger may be placed in the upper part and the thumb 
in the lower: it may then be opened and closed at will. Witha 
little practice the “‘quacking’’ and motions of the fowl may be 
cleverly imitated. Make eyes of buttons and line the bill with a 
bit of red tlannel. The body of the goose may be covered with a 
mass of raw cotton, from which yellow-stockinged and slippered 
feet protrude. These presumable affinities must perform their tricks 
simultaneously and may preserve a tenderly 
affectionate attitude toward one another. 


THER curious beasts and fowls, defying 

an accurate attempt at classification, 
may be introduced to the gaping spectators, 
and put through such stunts and dances as 
suit their various temperaments. 

The side-shows should be laughable; they 
offer abundant opportunity for bringing in 
all sorts of amusing references to college 
pranks and experiences illustrated by panto- 
mime. For instance, three Freshmen, labeled 
“Wild Animals,” may be seated facing each 
other in a pasteboard cage. When iooked at 
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When the Seniors Entertain 


By Mary McKim Marriott 





“Behold a Pair of Very Strange Beasties” 
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they must growl and make 
frightful noises. 

A fortune-telling tent, pla- 
carded ‘‘Come and Have Your 
Past Revealed,” may be represented by two 
Juniors dressed as monkeys in masks and brown 
Canton-flannel suits. 

If the reception committee care to serve 
simple souvenirs to the spectators big buckets 
of sawdust may be passed around by carriers— 
; each person to fish out a souvenir for himself 
= with a large tinspoon. The affair may wind up 
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Ye Gayly Conditioned “Companie” with a grand march to the refreshment-room. 


N INDOOR Athletic Track Meet for school or college girls may 

also be made thoroughly entertaining for a large crowd of people. 

In case several hundred outside guests are expected only the students 

of the home school or college need participate in the events, the 

various classes being pitted against each other, and the spectators 
being roped off along the sides of the room. 

If, however, the students want to make the affair a general frolic 
in which everybody is to take part the names of six popular National 
or local colleges may be given division sof the gymnasium, the 
location of each being denoted by a suspended pennant of cheese- 
cloth or crépe paper. Upon entering each merrymaker should 
receive a small pennant—a facsimile of the larger ones—and should 
take her place with the college group which her pennant represents. 
The brightness of the pennants gaily fluttering in many colors 
and the rousing opening cheers of the ‘‘college’’ will insure a 
genuine ‘‘track meet’’ atmosphere. 

Each college should elect a manager and a yell-master, and 
ten minutes should be allowed for the groups to select their repre- 
sentatives for the events to follow and perfect the various yells with 
which they are to spur on the represcntatives of their team. 

Each college group should have at least one competitor for the 
honors of each event, and entries should be made without the con- 
testant knowing just what she is expected to do. 

Judges, timekeepers and referees should have been pre- 
viously appointed by the reception committee, and indi- 
vidual score-cards provided. 

First Event: The Twenty-foot Dash. 

The contestants must hop the distance on one foot, and 
carry, without spilling, a glass of water in the right hand. 

Second Event: Feminine Discus-Throw. 

Give each girl an empty paper bag and a string; then 
allow the competitors one minute to inflate the bag with 
“hot air’’—as the saying goes—tie the string around the 
bag’s neck and throw the inflated object as far as possible. 
Since the bags will go in almost any direction except the 
one the thrower intended and as some of the puffiest ones 
are likely to blow back on their irate manipulators this test 
of skill could be appropriately dubbed a “ Feminine Discus- 
Throw.” 

Third Event: “Standing Broad Grin.” 

The width of each competitor’s smile is to be measured 
with a tape-measure. The winner of this contest should 
be bidden to bow to each of the defeated candidates in 
turn, without smiling, and, afterward, to each one with a 
separate smile. The latter, in spite of her most strenuous efforts, 
is likely to become a continuous performance. 


OURTH EVENT: ‘A Handicap Hobble Hurdle-Race” may be 

a farcical feature if the contestants are robed in tight-fitting 
“hobble”’ skirts of cheesecloth or sacking, and bidden to race the 
length of the room. The least spurt or sudden access of speed on 
the part of the competitor will result not only in the upset of her 
dignity, but also of her equilibrium. Halfway down the course 
pasteboard barriers must be stationed, over which the ‘‘hobbled”’ 
ones must hurdle as best they may. 

Fifth Event: ‘‘A Crowing Contest.” 

The contestants may be solemnly seated on a line of campstools 
and each given four crackers to eat, after which consumption the 
consumers are unexpectedly told to “Cock-a-doodle-doo.”” Crackers 
leave the mouth dry and the lassie who first can utter her clarion 
call well deserves her ‘‘Chantecler” medal. 

Sixth Event: ‘Obstacle Race.” 

This spectacular final is likely to provoke the greatest fun of the 
evening. Contestants enter the race with unbuttoned shoes, and 
carrying hats, coats, umbrellas, campstools and suitcases containing 
gloves, buttonhooks, curl-papers and rubbers. 

At a signal they race across the room to a chalk mark on the floor: 
open their campstools; seat themselves; open their suitcases; take 
out the buttonhooks; button their shoes; put on their curl-papers; 
put on their rubbers; don their hats, coats and gloves; raise their 
umbrellas; pick up their suitcases and campstools, and with what 
breath is left in their bodies race wildly back to the starting point. 

The “Pole Vault” may be sug- 
gested at refreshment-time — each 
guest being presented with a striped 
stick of candy. Popcorn and pink 
lemonade may also be handed around. 

We can safely prophesy that with 
the additional assistance of the lusty 
yells of the “‘rooters” this frolic is 
quite likely to be a “ howling success.” 














of the ideas as she could use. 


“Ho! Lemonade 
and Pretzels!” 





NOTE— Upon receipt of astamped envelope Miss Marriott will send to her readers recipes for 
the suggested menus, and give the quantity required, with cost, for serving twenty-five persons. 
She will be glad to help them in arranging any of their social affairs. 

Miss Marriott regrets that the manuscripts submitted in competition for the prizes which 
she offered some time ago did not justify the awards. 





Payments have been made for as many 


“Hear Ye! Year Ye! 








Popcorn and Peanuts!” 
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Direct From Paris 


From Paris we get the last word in fashions. 
The new models of American Lady Corsets 
are designed according to these very latest 
demands. As the proper foundation for the 
modish gowns of Spring and Summer, corsets 
have these features, the low bust, the straight 
snug hip, the waist line slightly pronounced, 
the flat back, either medium or long. This 
is the general tendency in corsets, modified of 
course to suit the individual requirements 
of every individual wearer. 


CORSETS 


reflect these fashion dictates to perfection, made in 
a sufficiently large variety of styles so that there is a 
model for every figure. There is a model for your 
figure. 

When buying, insist that you get the American 
Lady Corset (it means a better figure and a more 
perfect fitting gown for you). Also insist that you get 
just the right model of American Lady Corsets for 
your individual figure. 

For any further information you may require in 
regard to American Lady Corset styles, or styles in 
general, address your communication to our expert 
authority on fashions, 


Madame Lyra 


Care American Lady Corset Co., Detroit. She will 
be only too glad to respond promptly. 

If you cannot buy American Lady Corsets in your 
town, we will send you direct the model you wish 
upon receipt of the retail price. 





We also espe- At Your 
cially call your 
attention to our Dealers 
very exclusive 
line o 
LyraCorsets AMERICAN 
which are made LADY 
in an pe ees CORSETS 
variety of mod- 
els in all sizes, 
pe vc ag pomeony $1 to $5 
beautiful variety 
of es gga 

t °. . 
cnet Foss LYRA 
and fancy CORSETS 
batistes. 
Lyra booklet $5 to $1 5 


on request. 


New York 





Detroit Chicago 
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What to Eat and How é 


A Series of New Cooking Lessons by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
Second Lesson: When to Eat Fish and How to Cook It 


group of sea foods—lobsters, crabs, crawfish, shrimps and 
turtles, also the mollusks, oysters, clams and scallops. 

Fish are divided into two classes—those having white flesh and 
those having dark or pink flesh. The first group are almost entirely 
without fat, while the pink and dark fleshed fish have fat distributed 
throughout the flesh, and for this reason they are less digestible than 
the white-fleshed fish. Both varieties are rich in proteids but quite 
deficient in carbohydrates. The West-coast salmon contain about 
seventeen per cent. of fat, while those coming from Maine contain 
only about ten per cent., and many of the white-fleshed fish, such as 
cod, haddock and halibut, contain less than one per cent. These 
conditions give rise to such well-known combinations as: 

Boiled rock bass, or cod, sauce Hollandaise (a rich, fatty sauce) 
and potato. 

White-fleshed fish and a salad—cucumber or lettuce—with 
French dressing. 

Boiled salmon with potatoes or rice and a squeeze of lemon. 

Broiled salmon with lemon juice and plain potato balls. 

Pompano with potatoes and creamed purée of spinach. 

Salt cod with potatoes and cream sauce. 

Broiled finnan haddie with lemon juice and cornbread. 

Broiled salt salmon with a squeeze of lemon and brown bread. 

Planked or broiled whitefish with English drawn butter or sauce 
Hollandaise, and potatoes and lettuce salad. 


4 “HE term “fish” here refers to fish proper; not to the general 


Many Excellent Dishes May be Made of Fish 


F THE white-fleshed fish most easily accessible are cod, halibut, 

flounder, bass, rock bass, sea bass, lake whitefish, smelts, trout, 
pompano, sanddabs, red snapper, perch and weakfish. The best 
pink or dark fleshed fish are salmon, mackerel, herring, shad, 
bluefish, butterfish and sturgeon. 

Fish in the hands of a good cook gives an inexhaustible number of 
excellent dishes: even salt fish, soaked until it is perfectly fresh, 
carefully boiled, makes an acceptable dinner dish. All sorts of 
fish may be boiled, steamed, baked, planked, fried, served in 
cream, made into ramekins, served hot or cold in jelly, potted and 

ickled. 

. Acquaint yourself with the fish in season in your special locality; 
frozen fish or those shipped long distances are apt to be unwhole- 
some. All fish must be strictly fresh—the gills bright, the flesh firm 
and free from unpleasant odor. If the flesh is easily pulled from the 
bones the fish is stale. In the central United States use fish fresh 
from the rivers. In the Lake region one may get a great variety 
of fresh-water fish quite equal in number and flavor to the salt- 
water fish at the coasts. 

Almost all fish are good planked. The heating of the plank 
imparts a flavor not attainable by other methods of cookery. Plank- 
ing may be done before the open fire, in the lower oven of a gas 
range, on the upper grate in a coal or wood oven, or on the upper 
grate in an oil-stove oven. 

Procure a hardwood plank half an inch thick; when wanted for 
use heat it thoroughly. Split the fish down the back, remove the 
head but not the tail; clean, wash and wipe it thoroughly; dust 
with salt and pepper; brush with butter; and place it skin side 
down on the hot plank; put it at once to “plank.” Have ready, 
boiled and mashed, four good-sized potatoes; add to them half a 
cupful of hot milk and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Beat until light and put them in a pastry-bag. In half an hour 
remove the fish from the oven and garnish the edge of the plank with 
the mashed potatoes pressed through a star tube. Put it back in 
the oven and cook until the potatoes are browned. Brush the fish 
with melted butter, squeeze over it the juice of a lemon, garnish 
with parsley and send it to the table. 


To Cook and Serve Stewed Fish 


TEWED fish is good, either cold or hot, and may be made from 
such cheap fish as haddock or cod. Serve it hot for dinner, and 
cold for luncheon or supper. Purchase six pounds of haddock or cod. 
Clean and wash it, and cut it into slices. Place half the slices in a 
stewpan; peel and chop fine three good-sized onions, cover them 
with boiling water, boil for five minutes and drain. Add them to the 
fish, and add also a saltspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, one teaspoonful of salt, and a saltspoonful of ground 
mace; cover with a quart of boiling water and boil gently for fifteen 
minutes. Remove the skin and bones from the remaining half of the 
uncooked fish, chop the flesh very fine, put it in a bowl and add half 
a cupful of stale breadcrumbs, rolled and sifted, two tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, a level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black pepper, 
the same of ginger and mace; mix, and add two eggs, well beaten; 
mix again and form into balls the size of an English walnut. Place 
these balls on top of the stewing fish in the saucepan, cover closely 
and cook slowly for fifteen minutes longer. Take the saucepan from 
the fire, remove the balls and stand them aside to cool. Lift the 
slices of fish, keeping them whole; strain the liquor, bring it to a 
boil, and pour it carefully into the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. 
Stir this over hot water until it is of the consistency of mayonnaise 
dressing. Be careful not to curdle. Take it from the fire and stand 
it aside to cool. When cold add the juice of four lemons and one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. When the fish is cold arrange the 
pieces on a deep platter, group the balls neatly, pour over the 
sauce, and garnish with quarters of lemon and large bunches of 
parsley. This is a nice company dish for luncheon or supper. 

The New Orleans cooks make an admirable fish a la creole from 
both fresh and salt fish—such as finnan haddie. Cut the fish into 
squares of an inch, put the bones and trimmings into a saucepan with 
one pint of cold water, add an onion and two or three cloves; cover 
and simmer gently for half an hour. Put the squares of fish over the 
top of the bones, squeeze over them the juice of a lemon, dust with 
salt, cover the pan and cook slowly for twenty minutes. While these 
are cooking put into another saucepan two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
when hot add a chopped onion, cook until the onion is soft, and add 
a chopped chile, and three tomatoes that have been peeled, cut into 
halves and their seeds pressed out; or add half a pint of the solid 
portion of a can of tomatoes and one teaspoonful of salt, and cook 
slowly for twenty minutes. Lift each piece carefully, arrange 
them on the platter, pour the sauce over them and send at once 
to the table with a dish of boiled rice. 

Fish gumbo is a thick soup that takes the place of both soup 
and meat, and, whenfollowed by a well-made salad and wafers, 
cheese and coffee, forms the entire meal. Roast for a moment 
a sweet chile; rub off the skin, chop it quite fine and put it ina 
saucepan with four tablespoonfuls of olive oil or butter and a 
chopped onion. Cover and cook slowly for half an hour, then 
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add half a can of okra and a pint of tomatoes, 
a pint of water, a quarter of a pound of 
salt fish, flaked, and one pound of white- 
fleshed fresh fish cut into blocks. Cover 
and cook for half an hour. Serve at once 
with water or pilot crackers. 

All creamed fish dishes may be served in 
ramekins or in a baking-dish, and may be 
made from boiled, broiled or baked left-over 
fish. Pick the flesh into large flakes, and 
to each pint allow two rounding tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour rubbed together. Add 
a cupful of milk, cold, and stir the mixture until it 
teaches the boiling point; take it from the fire and 
add a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
black pepper; add the fish, mix carefully, fill the 
ramekin dishes, dust with breadcrumbs, and brown quickly in 
the lower oven of the gas-stove or on the top shelf of a coal oven. 


How to Pickle, Smoke and Salt Fish 


ICKLED fish and well-cured smoked fish are both desirable 

adjuncts to the emergency closet. During the spring and summer 
when fish are plentiful, salt whatever variety is most accessible— 
mackerel, shad, roe herring or whitefish. Wash the fish quickly, 
wipe them perfectly dry, being careful not to bruise the flesh. They 
must not be allowed to soak a moment in the water or they will not 
keep. To each twenty pounds of fish allow one pint of the best 
Liverpool salt, one pint of sugar, one ounce of saltpeter and half an 
ounce of black pepper. Mix the ingredients well together; spread 
the fish out on a large granite dish or board, rub with the mixture, 
inside and out. Then place one on top of the other, and on top of 
the last place another board, holding a weight of at least ten pounds. 
Allow them to remain in a cold place for three days. Lift 
each carefully, and dry it by “sopping” with a soft cloth; fasten 
them on cross sticks and smoke for two days, or dry without smok- 
ing. Smokehouses are out of fashion in these days, but those who 
live out of town can use a barrel. Remove both ends from an ordi- 
nary sugar barrel and stand it on the ground. Make a smothered 
fire in the bottom, first using light wood, then a few hard chips and 
a little sawdust. Hang the fish on a stick fastened across the top of 
the barrel and cover the barrel with a canvas. There must be no 
blaze or the fish will cook. 

Fish may also be salted, not smoked nor dried. Scale and skin 
the fish, wash and wipe them carefully, and put them at once into 
a cask. Make a brine sufficiently strong to float an egg. Boil the 
water for five minutes, cool and add the salt. The cask must be 
thoroughly scalded and cooled. The brine must be used per- 
fectly cold. Put ontop a small round board, and on this a weight 
sufficiently heavy to keep the fish under the brine. 


When it is Cooked Flemish Fashion 


ISH is very good when cooked Flemish fashion. Brush the 

bottom of an ordinary baking-pan with a little butter, cover with 
a thick layer of chopped onions, on the top of which place the steaks 
of fish. Brush the top with the yolk of an egg, dust with salt and 
pepper and squeeze the juice of a lemon over all. Bake in a quick 
oven for thirty minutes. Dish carefully on a hot platter; garnish 
with parsley and lemon. Put half a pint of water in the pan in which 
the fish was cooked, add two level tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour rubbed together; stir until smooth; add half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a teaspoonful of browning or kitchen bouquet; strain 
this over the fish. Serve with it stuffed potatoes, and tomato, 
lettuce or cucumber salad. 

Cod, salmon, herring and mackerel are among the best varieties 
of salted fish. A curry of salt cod is tasty and easily made. Cover 
a pound of salt cod with cold water and soak over night. Next 
morning pick it apart in good-sized flakes. Put one tablespoonful 
of butter and one chopped onion in a saucepan; cook slowly until 
the onion is soft, and add one teaspoonful of curry powder, one table- 
spoonful of flour and one pint of water. When boiling add the fish, 
cover, and cook slowly for ten minutes. Add the juice of alemon, 
and serve in a border of carefully cooked rice. 

Such large fish as cod, baby halibut and red snapper are best boiled. 
If you are without a fish-kettle put the cleaned fish in a piece of 
cheesecloth and lower it into sufficient boiling water to cover. Add 
a teaspoonful of salt and the juice of halfa lemon. Simmer for ten 
minutes to each pound. Slices of halibut may be carefully wrapped 
in cheesecloth and put into a shallow baking-pan filled with boiling 
water. When they are done lift the cloth carefully, drain the fish 
and turn it out on a heated serving-dish. 

Whitefish, bluefish and Spanish mackerel are best broiled. After 
the fish are cleaned put them into a wire broiler, dust the fish with 
salt and pepper, brush with melted butter, and broil slowly, flesh 
side down, over a clear fire for fifteen minutes, then turn and broil 
the skin side, being careful not to scorch. Brush them with melted 
butter, squeeze over a little lemon juice, and serve with them 
creamed potatoes, and either lettuce or cucumber salad. 

Small fish, like smelts and perch, should be dipped in egg, rolled 
in breadcrumbs, and put into deep, hot fat until they are brown and 
crisp. Serve fried fish with sauce tartare, potato balls and salad. 


Fish Take the Place of Meats 


ISH, then, take the place of meats; they belong to the nitroge- 

nous or muscle-making group of foods. They contain a little more 
water than ordinary flesh, a little less proteid matter, and are quite 
deficient in carbohydrates, heat and energy foods. They are 
digested principally in the stomach proper. They must be abso- 
lutely fresh when cooked, and must be used at once. Cooked left- 
over fish is more liable to ptomaines than are cooked red meats that 
are exposed the same length of time in the same place. 

At the conventional dinner fish follows the soup, and is served 
with potatoes and cucumber or lettuce salad. At a home dinner it 
takes the place of meat. Do not serve a sweet or heavy dessert at 
the close of a fish dinner; the combination is unwholesome. After 
the salad serve cheese and crackers and a small cup of coffee. 
Tea is especially to be avoided after fish; the tannin hardens the 
fiber and renders the fish difficult of digestion. 

A fish service consists of a long, narrow platter, with silver 
fish knife and fork; individual plates, larger than breakfast-plates, 
with silver fish knives and forks. Conventional patterns are to 
be preferred. 





NOTE — In the third lesson of this series — which will appear in The Journal for 
April 1—Mrs. Rorer will take up the’subject ““The Meat Course.’’ 
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Pure gelatine, pow- 
dered gelatine, Cox’s 
Gelatine, has hundreds 
of ways of addingvariety 
and nutrition to almost 
every course in a well- 
planned dinner. 

Cox’s is made in Scot- 
land, where the air is 
pure and the watercomes 
from a mountain spring. 
It is the cleanest, most 
wholesome food you 
could put into your 
larder. 


It is powdered, so that 
it will dissolve instantly 
and thoroughly, making 
a smooth mixture, free 
from lumps or ‘‘dense 
spots.” 

Cox’s was known to 
your grandmother in her 
day, and is knownin your 
day to the chef in every 
notable restaurant in the 
land. It is not for an 
occasional dessert—it is 
as staple as salt or flour 
and has as many every- 
day uses. 








Forget the little you 
know about gelatine, and 
get acquainted with Cox’s. 
Here’s an introduction — 
A complimentary copy of 
Cox’s Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery, 205 selected, 
tested, enthusiastically ap- 
preciated ways of using 
Cox’s Gelatine. Write for 
it. Right now! 

Ask for the red, white and 
blue checkerboard box at your 
grocer’ s. 


The Cox Gelatine Company 
(U.S. Distributors for $. & G. Cox, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) 

Dept. B 100 Hudson St., New York 
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The Wrap for the Older Woman 


Drawings by Paul W. Furstenberg 


5920—Biscuit-colored broadcloth or velveteen may be used 
for this graceful wrap for afternoon or evening, with the broad 
band of trimming over the shoulders and in the back made of silk 
soutache braid or fine satin cord the color of the material, with 
black introduced in the collar and long tie. It would also be 
charming for a young girl, made of a soft, supple satin trimmed 
with a band of Venise lace. Patterns (No. 5920) for this 
wrap—with pointed circular cape, and with or without sleeves 
on the semi-fitted under portion—come in three sizes: 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards anda 
quarter of 54-inch material, and one yard and a quarter of lace 
as a trimming. 








O matter what 

you have decided 
to serve for luncheon 
or dinner, do not fail 
to add Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers for dessert. 


cacti as 


These dessert confec- 
tions are so tempting 
and inviting that they 
not only make a good 
meal better, but offt- 
times save a poor one. 


Co : 
COAL MMR 0 oy site, 











The unobtrusive use of wide, flat braid on For the long coat above a light-weight broad- Al f h d d 
the coat of the suit above makes it adaptable cloth or cheviot may be used in making a coat ways res an i 
for general wear as well as for occasions re- for cool days, or satin, faille or pongee silk li h f | ° 

quiring a more dressy costume. A heavy would make a charming light-weight coat. It lg t u In flavor. 

twilled silk or satin may be used in lining 


is simply designed, with a long dart back and 
front and a separate under-arm section joined 
to the modified, circular side skirt. Moiré silk 
is used for the collar and cuffs with the design 


worked in silk thread and braid. No patterns In ten cent tins 


can be supplied. 


serge or broadcloth, and thin China silk or 
crépe de chine in a coat of lighter material, 
such as mohair, moiré and pongee silk. The 
coat is half fitted —with an opening at the lower 
edge of eachseam. No patterns canbe supplied. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 





CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
similar to NABISCO, but with 
a delicious outer shell of rich 
chocolate. 


5922—There is asimple dignity in the lines of this full-length 
coat which makes it suitable for the woman who is no longer 
young. It is designed with a long shoulder-dart, front and 
back, terminating in an inverted box-plait below the hips, 
which adds to the width, and makes it more comfortable for 
walking than a plain fitted coat without detracting from the 
straight, slim lines at the side. Patterns (No. 5922) for this 
long, semi-fitting coat—with full-length, two-piece sleeves— 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and a half of 54-inch material. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


The lines of the coat on the right make it desirable for an 
elderly woman with a stout or slender form, the inverted plaits 
set atthesidefrontand the back panel below the waist-line giving 
a becoming ease in the fit of the garment without an exag- 
gerated appearance of fullness. As a separate wrap to wear 
over a dress either fine broadcloth, satin or moiré may be 
used; or it would make a useful two-piece costume with skirt 
to match if made of fine mohair or serge. In this case use 
satin for the collar and cuffs, banding with velvet at the outer 
edge. No patterns can be supplied. 














5 420 $922 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 

designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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general that the young girl is tohave a 

good time now or never, and to this 
end they take for their daughters many 
very grave risks. Mothers are so anxious 
for their girls to be “‘ belles” in their social 
world and to marry early and well that they deliberately, or else 
with a lax and unintelligent indulgence, expose them to destruc- 
tion, taking the hazard of their escaping without serious trouble. 

Village and country girls are, to my mind, especially exposed to 
the dangers of their sex. I think I am not mistaken in saying 
that here in America, at least, all girls begin “going with the 
boys” much earlier than formerly. I never go out driving on a 
Sunday afternoon or evening through the country neighborhood 
in which I live without meeting scores of young couples in 
buggies. Many of the girls are still in short frocks; the boys are 
just beginning to show a little down upon the upper lip. On 
the faces and in the attitudes of these young and helpless 
creatures lies the visible handwriting of Mother Nature in her 
busiest mood. Many of them remain in each other’s arms quite 
unabashed as we pass them on the road. 

I am in possession of facts that prove conclusively that a shocking 
condition of society results from this laxity of government by 
parents who must be mad or they would not permit their young 
people such dangerous liberty. People who would lend their influ- 
ence toward the correction of such evils, without being unduly cen- 
sorious toward the rising generation, always run afoul of two high 
walls of stupidity that may be calculated upon by Dame Nature 
as bulwarks of defense: the “‘pure-minded” person and the opti- 
mistic lazy person. The pure-minded person who “can’t see any- 
thing wrong’’ does as much harm as the nosy scandalmonger who 
is always detecting something wrong in the doings of young folk. 


|: IS a favorite notion of mothers in 





Our Nice Little Girl Comes Into the Kingdom of young woman- 
hood with some idea of the fitness of things. She knows, perhaps, 
that the girl who “flirts” is playing with fire. I say perhaps she 
does, but she may not. I did not. But in either case so fine is the 
glamour that hangs about the coquet; so indulgent is the attitude 
of the men, so envious that of the women, toward the beautiful girl 
who has ‘“‘lovers around her sighing,’”’ that it is “human nature” 
for every girl secretly to desire to be regarded as a “‘ heart smasher,” 
and to glory in any suffering she may have caused by way of dis- 
appointing some young man’s hopes. This is made a joke of by 
the girl’s elders, and so besotted in his instinct for warfare left to 
him as a legacy from barbarians is the average young man that he 
will leave a dozen nice girls playing wallflower to try his luck 
with the “belle” whom all the men are after. 

We must see in how much the girl herself is innocent in this. 
Take for granted that the nice little girl is pretty. If she isn’t she is 
particularly lucky and will probably make a fine marriage and be 
a good mother and an ornament to society. But our little girl 
whom we are going to follow through life is very pretty, mentally 
gifted, and, perhaps, has in her veins some “sporting blood” 
bequeathed by some ancestor who sowed a large crop of wild oats 
before he ‘‘settled down” and became a respected citizen. 

It is as easy for a camel to go through the eye of a needle as for a 
beautiful and spirited girl to escape encounter with the unreasoning 
instincts of men. 

I have heard mothers smilingly remark of a pretty daughter: 
“Oh, yes, Helen has so many beaux she keeps us quite distracted. 
We fear she will go through the woods and pick up a crooked stick!” 

Such mothers seem unconscious of the doubtful game their daugh- 
ters are playing. Do they forget, or did they never know? 

It is a fact that most girls and women are not beautiful. They are 
well-looking, clean, happy, hearty creatures, for the most part safe 
from intrigue, flirtation, belleship, by the very fact that they are 
just “nice girls,’ and not likely to reach the first steps of “the 
passionate pilgrimage” until some sensible young fellows show a 
preference for them with the manifest intention of marriage. The 
plain, nice girl knows how to value this manifestation, because 
likely it is the first she has experienced, and so the attachment 
ripens into real love and the two are married and live happily 
forever after. For they are the people calculated for happiness. 


There is a Question Which the Nice Girl frequently asks: 
““Why must we sit to one side and see the ‘attractive’ girl have all 
the fun, get all the candy and flowers, most of the dances, and be 
‘proposed to’ by every good-looking man in the crowd?” 

Here the middle-aged woman, the arbitress of social affairs, the 
upholder of high standards, the devotee to etiquette, the pillar of 
good society, replies ominously: “It is because she allows men 
certain familiarities, my poor dear.” 

Now here I am always inspired to protest: first on behalf of the 
“poor dear” who receives such a dangerous hint in this ill-chosen 
explanation, and again for the sake of the pretty girl about whom 
this accusation may or may not be true. There are always girls 
who are professional “‘ spooners’’—pardon the disgusting expression, 
but nothing else will do—and these girls will always have men after 
them, and often it will be our brothers and sweethearts who should, 
and do, know better. The professional ‘‘spooner” is tolerated much 
more generously than she should be, and girls are obliged to endure 
her attractions for the young men of their social world. 

But it isn’t at all fair to accuse a pretty girl whom the men are 
giving a “grand rush”’ of allowing them certain familiarities, or to 
tell a girl who inquires about these things that if she would do the 
same she also would be popular. The probabilities are that she 
wouldn’t be a bit more popular than she is. 

There is such a thing as charm in this world, and it is as inex- 
plicable as mental telepathy or electricity. But the great thing 
which I wish to impress upon the minds of women is the fact that 
she who is endowed with superlative charm is not, as you think, 
particularly fortunate. She is nearly sure to be chosen for sorrow. 
Just as the great genius is appointed for suffering, so much so that 
no mediocre, prosperous domestic person need ever envy him, so 
the beauty, the woman who instantly attracts the attention of men, 
rarely escapes tragedy in one way or another. I have known a 
few beautiful women whose lives were calm and happy, many 
beautiful women who were also good, but most of the very attract- 
ive girls I have known have suffered seriously from complications 
due to their beauty and charm, and to the imprudence of their 
parents and guardians in allowing them freedom to play at the 
dangerous game of coquetry. 





The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 


NotE—This is the third of a series of papers written by The Country Contributor 
touching woman’s life, with special reference to the experiences and crises that belong 
peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 


The pretty girl who has, as her proud 
mother indulgently declares, “such lots of 
beaux” will be kissed and caressed by 
men. Make very sure of this, Mother. No 
matter how carefully you have reared her; 
no matter what romances you have told her about her father being 
the only man who ever kissed you—and he not until you were 
betrothed and then only on the hand—if she is having a lot of lovers, 
strolling with them in the moonlight, sitting with them in dusky 
rooms and secluded porches, going out unchaperoned with them, 
there is “lovering”’ going on and you are little short of a fool if you 
donot know it. A “case” means kisses, embraces, wild declarations, 
stagy demonstrations, and underlying it all the most dangerous, 
least governable of human passions, gradually reaching the point 
where it can no longer be controlled. Give the pretty girl the 
credit of not knowing this. I can’t speak for the boy, not having 
been one. We will take it that he is a nice young fellow and that 
his intentions are quite correct: he wishes to marry the girl. 

In this case, often through utter innocence, and innocence of a sort 
that mere instruction cannot cure, the girl places a test upon the 
man which calls out every atom of decency he has in him; and after 
she arrives at years of discretion many a woman who was a “belle” 
in her youth metaphorically “takes off her hat” to the man or men 
who spared her a humiliation she certainly deserved, or would have 
deserved if she had known in the least what she was doing. 





And Here Let Me Put Up a Plea for the ‘‘Designing Villain” 
and the “unprincipled young man.”’ There are mighty few of 
them. Our boys suffer a much greater moral test by way of the 
seductions of woman’s dress and her deliberate attitude of siren, 
than our girls do from any evil designs of men, young or old. Let 
me also dispel the delusion regarding ‘‘older men.”’ If there is any 
dangerous companion for a girl in a premature love affair it certainly 
is a callow boy near her own age. An older man may carry away 
a few kisses to remember her by, but he at least has sense enough 
to guard both her and himself from serious trouble. 

Let not the mother whose daughter has transgressed start the 
father out with a shotgun after the young man. Let her remember 
the thin and suggestive clothing with which she provided her 
daughter. Let her remember the long hours together which she 
allowed them, the buggy rides they took, the nights she lay down to 
sleep and left the youngsters on the front porch together. For, 
believe me, young folk of respectable families do not go wrong except 
after months of unrestrained intimacy. 

The abrupt advances of a “designing villain” always meet with a 
quick repulse from a nice girl who has had any sort of rearing. 

Once in a woman’s life she has a perfect right—indeed it’s a 
tragedy if it doesn’t happen—to be followed into some secluded 
spot by a palpitating man and asked the great question. Believe 
me, the man realizes more fully than the woman how great, how 
serious this question is. And I wonder if there is not some way by 
which we can bring our girls to understand this better? As I say, the 
girl has asupreme right to love’s young dream; but I believe it would 
be just as sweet if along with it ran a little more practical notion of 
the life she is about to assume. With all her follies, and carrying the 
stigma of “wishing to be married,” which somehow is always held 
as reproach against a girl, she who accepts her first decent offer 
stands a degree higher than the girl who forms the habit of being 
followed into secluded places and asked the great question. Sucha 
girl has allowed a propensity for cruel amusement to grow upon 
her, but she has always held a certain prestige over the others, who 
look at her with a sort of awe, envying her these experiences. 

My sympathies go with the husband of the girl who has refused 
half a dozen offers. This is putting it strongly. You have heard 
girls say “dozens,” but you may set that down as an exaggeration. 
It is a wonderful thing for half a dozen men to force one girl into 
hearing them pointedly ask her to marry them. It is asituation she 
may nearly always avoid if she is really good-hearted, and if I were 
a man I should not wish to be the husband of such a girl. 


There is Another Type of Girl Who is the Product of our most 
effete civilization. She never really wishes to marry, but enjoys 
having men ask her to, sharing their emotion up to a certain point, 
then coolly “turning them down.” Such a girl not only is apt to be 
“an old maid,” but she should be one. Sheis not normal. You often 
find women quite vain of such an impervious nature. But if they 
understood more about the perfection of life and beauty they would 
see themselves sadly deformed from the image of the perfect woman. 

But amidst all the contrasting types of womanhood, the confusion 
of influences, the misunderstandings of the meanings of things, moves 
serene and undisturbed our personification of girlhood. A few times 
I have seen it typified in a creature of flesh and blood. While 
subject to each and every fault and failing of human nature she 
moved in an astral atmosphere that set her fairly apart. Who can 
paint starlight or convey to lasting perfume the elusive fragrance of 
mignonette? Such is the tender essence of girlhood—a thing we all 
speechlessly adore. Her innocence is not by way of ignorance, but 
belongs to her through a sort of literal purity that cannot be defiled. 
Rather it consists in a simple understanding of things—a simple 
acceptance—a natural selection of the good and an equally natural 
rejection of evil. I have seen such a girl desperately loved by men, 
but she is rarer than the perfect pearl, the flawless diamond. No 
doubt such a girl has been beautifully born under the most favor- 
able conjunction of the planets, and then she has been beautifully 
reared and carries her code of honor close to her heart. It is a pity 
for a girl to miss being this, and I do honestly believe that with a 
more careful rearing many of the girls who become careless little 
flirts, scheming society girls, or even who go the wrong road, might 
have inherited a fair share of the modesty and innocence of our ideal 
of girlhood. For modesty is not the inward consciousness of evil 
evinced by downcast eye and heaving bosom, nor innocence the 
ignorance of vital things. 

Nothing is more distressing than a young woman from whom all 
delicate suggestion of girlhood has been “‘ brushed off” by too much 
social dissipation, too frequent love affairs, too much worldly wis- 
dom; and nothing so refreshes the tired heart and revives us with 
the cheering thought that the world is not all sordid yet as the sight 
of a girl—just a girl, full of fun and gayety, full of girlish hopes and 
dreams, “passionate yet pure, and oh, how beautiful!” 


dts Loner AsrvBecteaten 
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Write To-Day for FREE Copy 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, most Prac- 
tical, most Economical, and most Complete and 


Authoritative Publication on New York Styles. 
This rides faithfully and beautifully 


illustrates and fully describes everything to wear for 
Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and 
Infants 


Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, Costumes, 
Waists, Underwear, Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc. 


At Money-Saving Prices 
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Order One or More of the 
Dresses Illustrated Here and 
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L 101—This extremely neat and attractive little ‘‘Peter 
Pan’’ Home Dress is made of an excellent quality printed 
Percale. The dress is not badly cut and simply thrown to- 
gether, as inexpensive garments 


N are sometimes found to be. 
oO. You don't get that kind of 
L101 merchandise from Simpson- 
Crawford. The pattern of 

1 50 the material is a neat check, 

e and we can furnish it with 

. white ground and either blue or 

parc black checked effect. The dress 


is made with a stylish turn- 
down collar and chic turn- 
back cuffs. Both collar and 
cuffs are of plain French 
linene in a contrasting 
color. Dress is in one 
piece and buttons visi- 
bly at the front. Short 
plaits to yoke depth 
finish the waist in. front. 
One patch pocket 
trimmed to match collar 
and cuffs. 
Plain gored 
skirt. Dress 
can be had 
with elbow 
sleeves 
only. Fx- 
press Pre- 


1.50 


surp: 

the fine quality of this pretty 
home dress and the careful 
way it is finished. It is rarely 
you get the chance to obtain 
a dress of similar quality at 
our figure, The garment is 
in one-piece style and is 
made of superior quality 
fancy Roman-striped 
Madras, a dainty durable 
material that will stand 
repeated laundering and 
give you the best of wear. 
The waist has becoming 
Gibson plaits front and 
back, cute little kimono 
sleeves and is prettily 
trimmed with bands of 
plain gingham match- 
ing the prevailing color 
stripe of the dress. A charm- 
ingly stylish feature is the Princess $3.95 
panel at the front. The dress is es 
trimmed with fine ocean pearl but- No. L108 EXPRESS 
tons and has a deep stitched skirt PREPAID 
fold. Buttons invisibly at the back. Comes in an attractive 
three-toned striped design, showing black, blue and lavender 
stripes on a white ground. Exfress Prepaid . . $3.95 


SIZES: 32 to 44 Bust measure. The skirts 
are about 40 inches long and have a deep 
hem so that you may alter the length to suit. 





To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy New York’s 
Leading Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


lt is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 
Address Dept. L. 
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The Countrywomans Hats 


By a Countrywoman 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 


A Small Hat Which is Becoming 





HE subject of headwear 

is a more or less vexing 

one to women who claim 
to have outgrown the follies 
of fashion. This embraces a 
large proportion of farmers’ 
wives and women in rural 
communities. While the 
young girls are willing to wear 
on their heads any crazy con- 
coction that the fashion of the 
hour may dictate the busy 
matrons of country homes are 
not, and they often find them- 
selves puzzled, if not actually 
distressed, over the prospect 
which confronts them at the 
millinery store. However 
sensible a woman is she 
still wishes to conform in a 
measure to prevailing styles. 
Indeed it is not sensible at all 
to defy them utterly and make 
yourself an object noticeably 
different from other women. 
There are several things which 
make the purchase of a suit- 


able hat a difficult thing for the farmer’s wife, who has good taste 
and who dislikes what is cheap and gaudy as much as her city sister. 


O BEGIN with, the farmer’s wife more than any other woman is a 
full partner in the business of making a living. She has more work 
to do than any other woman, and it is work of a sort that coarsens 


the hands, roughens the complexion 
and leaves little time for caring 
for and arranging the hair. 
By the time the work of the 
day is done, the separator oper- 
ated and cleaned, the calves 
fed, the poultry attended to, the 
hundred-and-one other things 
looked after, and the mistress of 
the farmhouse ready to get dressed 
to go somewhere, there is little 
time or inclination for “tiring” 
the hair; and the modern hat 
demands “‘tiring’’—with the hair 
combed in a soft, full arrangement 
to conform with the lines of the 
hat—if the wearer is to look like 
anything but a comic valentine 
when she gets it on. A country- 
woman, then, must avoid a hat in 
the extreme of the fashion and 
select quiet colors and a conserva- 
tive shape. 

What does this leave for her at 
the county-seat millinery store? 


There is nothing like a color 
scheme, running from hat to 
shoes, to soften women’s faces 
and obliterate the special 
marks of their class. The 
woman decently shod and 
gloved, with a neat suit and 
hat to match, is fairly armed 
against criticism. Plainness 
is the safeguard against mis- 
takes in dress, and one can 
seldom go wrong in choosing 
an untrimmed suit. Avoida 
profusion of trimming. This 
can only be indulged in by 
people with money enough to 
buy really elegant material 
and have it made up by high- 
priced artists, and even this 
combination sometimes fails 
to save a dress or hat from 
being in questionable taste. 

I am quite sure that I per- 
ceive, year by year, stronger 
evidence of important im- 
provement in taste among my 
fellow-countrywomen. They 


Pretty Toque in Conservative Shape 


are learning many things, among which I hopefully believe is the 
secret of not allowing themselves to grow so terribly tired. There is 
a milder régime in the modern farmhouse, and though the farmer’s 
wife is hard-working (happy person, she, to have the chance to work 
thus near to vital things!) she is learning many ways of avoiding 
the old-time drudgeries. The farmer himself is awake to this, and 





When One Strand is Firmly Tied the Hair May be Fluffed Like This 


both are striving for conveniences 
unknown to their forebears. 


OMEN, too, are learning to 
discard much inside their 
houses, to procure which used to 
keep them toiling and saving. 
Useless draperies, carpets, dust- 
catching, back-breaking things 
they are slowly but surely learn- 
ing to cast out from their houses. 
It used to be the ambition of the 
farmer’s wife to have a Brussels 
carpet and lace curtains in the 
parlor, even if she wore her coat 
five years and her hat almost as 
long—and often the same hat 
through all seasons. Now with 
inspired wisdom she realizes that 
she herself must be the chief orna- 
ment in the house. To this end 
she rests more, buys prettier 
clothes, and contents herself with 
the old furniture and no curtains, 
by which she is vastly better off. 





Generally just the plain black hat with a bunch 
of cheap cotton flowers if it is summer, or a 
cotton velvet affair with a cheap feather if it 
is winter. The women have become so reconciled 
to this that they accept it as the inevitable, brush 
their hair back too tightly, set the thing on their 
heads knowing that it makes their faces look 
hard and seamy, and ignore the question of looks 
as much as possible. They have, indeed, plenty 
of more important things to think about. They 
have genuine affairs to occupy their minds, and in 
this they are so much more fortunate than aim- 
less city women, who try to make society fill the 
gap that too much leisure has left in their lives, 


My counsel to the farmer’s wife is that she pay 
a little more attention to her hair; never trying 
to copy the latest styles, nor buying cheap jewel- 
trimmed combs or tawdry ornaments, but just 
relaxing the severity of the lines a little and seek- 
ing “‘becomingness.”” Give some thought to 
color and style when you buy a hat, and do 
not allow your wish for a ‘“‘change”’ to lead you 
into buying one of the follies of a momentary 
fashion, which you will regret when it is too late. 
If you are doubtful as to the best color, black, 
dark gray or navy blue is usually safe; or you 
can always wear your best shade—once you have 
found it. 





- Steady Hands. 


See if you can thread a 
needle, holding the 
thread an inch from 
theend. Notto beable 
to do it is a sign of an 
‘overwrought nervous 
condition. If this is due 
to coffee —try 


Barringtomall 
Baker-ized 
The Steel-Cut Coffee 

Baker-izing improves coffee in 
three distinct ways. 

First, the coffee berries are split 
open by a special machine and the 
chaff is blown away as waste. 

Coffee chaff can be seen in any 
coffee when ground. It is an im- 
purity and containstannin. Brewed 
alone it is bitter and weedy. It 


doesn’t help the coffee flavor, and 
is not good for the human system. 





S Opened 
by you 


tontall ® 





The coffee then passes through 











steel-cutters in order to secure 
pieces of as nearly uniform size as 
possible—without dust. You can 
brew uniform pieces uniformly to 
the exact strength desired. No 
small particles to be over-steeped 
and give up bitterness and tannin. 
No large grains to be wasted by 
under-steeping. 

Therefore, a pound of coffee 
Baker-ized will make 15 to 20 cups 
more than a pound of ordinary 
coffee—because you get all the 
flavor from every grain. 


Coffee dust is the result of grind- 
ing—crushing in a mill. You can 
see it in the cup before you add 
the cream. It makes the coffee 
muddy, its flavor woody, and it is 
indigestible. You won’t find this 
dust in Baker-ized Coffee. 


Trial ean free 


Don’t take our word for it—or the word 
of the thousands who drink it regu- 
larly without harm or nervousness, 


that it really makes the hat question seem insig- 
nificant; and yet in the woman-heart some bitter- 
ness is rankling: she would much rather have a 
pretty and becoming hat. 


One thing you should especially remember is 
that a small hat is always in good taste if it is 
becoming. No matter if the saleswoman tells you 
that all the hats are larger do not let it influence 
you. The small hat which may be protected by 
a veil is always best for the countrywoman with 
but little money to spend on personal adornment. 





OW I think the farmer’s wife who gives up 
striving for pretty looks early in the fight 
makes a great mistake. Nothing makes a woman 
indifferent to looks so much as being overtired, CANADIAN farmer’s wife writes me that she 
and the farmer’s wife is so often overtired. You always wears a veil, to be taken off when she 
can tell it by the way she sits in the buggy, and by the patient, arrives at the church or in town, and that she also always carries a 
listless tone of her voice sometimes; and by her hat, too, bless her whisk-broom in her buggy. Easy things to do—both of them—and 
heart—the hat that she has just bought only because she couldn’t of immeasurable assistance to the good looks of the country- 
seem to find anything she liked, with the children fretting, and woman after a long drive in the mud or the dust. If you have 
“him” telling her to hurry or they wouldn’t get home by milking- come to the depressing decision that you are too old, too tired, too 
time! When I go visiting to the city I always see the city women _ busy or too sensible to bother about your hats you are persever- 
staring at my hat, and they ing inamistake. You will be 
would see me staring at theirs happier and your family will 
sometimes—were I not too respect you more and like you 
polite—for I often find their better if with all your clever- 
headgear quite as absurd asthey ness in making them comfort- 
seem to find mine. But there able and in aiding the family 
is alvays a happy medium to fortunes by earnest work you 
be found if we will just persevere. still care to look your best at 
In the first place, you must homeand abroad. There isa 
make the saleswoman know that way to accomplish this. It 
you mean business. Arrest her means an unfailing interest 
vacant and wandering eye; in your personal appearance. 
induce her to stop patting her Proportion out the money 
puffs and curls, and to wake up for clothes with more thought 
to the fact that she isn’t going to for yourself, not entirely over- 
work off her black hat and cot- looking your own needs, in 
ton floweron you. Lether know dressing the children in the 
that you prefer a soft roll of good newest clothes. Do not accept 
velvet or a bow of fine ribbon to the cheap, ugly hat that the 
the cheap feather or pair of milliner pokes at you. Look 
wings. When she findsthat she around until you find what 
has a customer who has good you want, and if you are over- 
taste and judgment and means | tired put off buying until your 
to exercise it she will become a next trip to town. Pay more 
real person, show some interest, for a pretty hat in quiet taste, 
and perhaps make you a nice, and make up the difference in eas 
moderate hat that will match cost even if you are compelled . i Te foe 
your suit and be a joy forever. by this.to.wear it longer. Hair Tightly Drawn and Hat Too Small Address __ 


The Hair Tightly Drawn Back 


















BAKER ~S Try it yourself! A trial can free. A 

NS pound at your grocer’s at 40c to 45c, 

-—— . according to locality. In sealed 
° S tins only. 

114 Hudson Street 

New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free sample 
can, enough to make 6 cups of 
Barrington Hall Coffee, and book- 
let ‘‘The Coffee Without A Regret.’’ 
In consideration I give my grocer’s name 
on the margin. 


Baker Importing 
~ Company 
New York 
Minneapolis 











Ungraceful Hat Not Fitted to Head 
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The Little Boy’s Blouse Suit 


Designs by Selina Yorke 





5924 


5924—A simply designed 
blouse suit closing on the 
shoulder and at the right side 
front, gathered with scant 
fullness into a round yoke, 
and with a wide tuck over the 
shoulder front and back. 
Bright blue galatea would be 
a good wearing material for 
this suit, with the yoke and 
cuffs made of blue-and-white 
striped fabric. In this suit 
the belt is passed through 
slashes made under the tucks. 
Patterns (No. 5924) for this 
blouse and knickerbocker suit 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 years requires 
two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. 


5914—The double-breasted 
blouse suit on the right is 
made with a straight yoke cut 
low on the shoulders like a 
man’s shirt: itis in one piece 
withthe square-shapedexten- 
sion in front and a double row 
of buttonholes. To give a dif- 
ferent appearance the yoke, 
cuffs and belt may be made of 
a contrasting material: for in- 
stance, use a tan color for the 
body and sleeves with a dark 
brown linen. Patterns (No. 
5914) for this double-breasted 
blouse with knickerbockers 
come in three sizes: 2 to6 
years. Size 4 years requires 
three yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material. 





The first blouse suit in the 
group above is an effective 
design for combining plain 
and striped materials. No 
patterns can be supplied for 
this but it may be cut over any 
pattern with a long shoulder- 
seam, shaping the front to 
correspond with this design. 
It may be made with the shield 
stitched to the blouse, orona 
separate body with the blouse 
buttoning on at the left side. 
The belt is cut wide with the 
ends slit to form two tabs 
which button over in opposite 
directions. 


Galatea, linen, rep or cham- 
bray in light or dark blue, tan 
or brown tones would be prac- 
tical to use for the sensible 
little blouse suit shown on the 
little man above—the third 
in the group. Not only the 
plain-color materials, but also 
stripes in blue, brown, gray 
and red, combined with white 
or a thread of black trimmed 
with bands of a plain color, 
are suitable for a little lad. 
This is a straight side-closing 
blouse, with the regulation 
full sleeves and band cuffs. 
No patterns can be supplied. 


5914 


Mothers with time for a bit 
of handwork on their boys’ 
suits will find a simple sug- 
gestion in the second suit in 
the groupabove. No patterns 
can be supplied for this suit, 
but if you use a plain blouse 
pattern opening on the right 
side this one may be evolved 
by laying a piece of paper flat 
on the widest side of the front, 
and shaping out the plain 
wide panel extending to the 
shoulder. Add the small yoke 
also to the right side of the 
blouse to conform with the 
left, and across the back. 


A pretty application of braid 
in a simple Greek design re- 
lieves in a pleasing way the 
severity of the blouse suit 
shown on the figure in the up- 
per right-hand corner, with- 
out in any way making it less 
a boyish garment. Itisa plain 
side-closing design button- 
ing through on the shoulder 
and lower edge, with a fly 
fastening under the braided 
strip. Smoke-gray rep would 
be good looking braided 
in white or black, and worn 
with a leather belt. No pat- 
terns can be supplied. 





5919 


TTERNS (including Guide-Chari) for all the numbered designs shown 

on this page can be supplied on recetpt of the price, fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the different sizes is 

printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; 

or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, 

and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 








5916 


5916—Havana-brown linen 
or rep would be attractive for 
this suit, with the shield made 
of white linen cross-striped 
with brown braid. Itis a side- 
closing blouse, with a panel 
in front and back, and witha 
shaped yoke cut in one piece 
with the upper part of the 
sleeves, with the under sleeve 
in a separate section. The 
belt may be stitched directly 
to the blouse or run through 
small straps fastened at each 
side. Patterns (No. 5916) for 
this blouse with knicker- 
bockers come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires three yardsand three- 
quarters of 27-inch material. 


5919—On the left is a blouse 
suit for a little boy which is 
easy to make, the left side 
front buttoning diagonally 
over on the right and simply 
trimmed with a shaped band. 
The fullness of the sleeves, 
which are cut in one piece, is 
stitched in plaits to fit into 
the straight band cuffs. A 
new idea is shown in the 
girdle, which is a wide crushed 
band with one end drawn 
through a loop in the other. 
Patterns (No. 5919) for this 
blouse and _ knickerbocker 
suit come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires four yards of 27-inch 
material. 












Baby Pi 
Heater "Conn, 


oe” «Raised onit”’ 


Don’t Wait Too Long Be- 
fore You Wean the Baby 


If you do the little one is likely 
to be weak and anemic. Mother’s 
milk is, of course, the best food 
for young babies, but the time 
comes when it isn’t sufficient for 
the fast-growing body. Doctors 
say that this is when the baby is 
about six months old. 


That’s the time to begin using 
NEsSTLE’s Foon, because NESTLE’S 
is $o like mother’s milk that the 
tiny stomach won’t notice the 
difference. 


At about the sixth month, then 
begin to give the baby NeEsTL#&’s 
once a day in place of a nursing; 
then gradually increase the 
Nest e’s until by the seventh or 
eighth month the baby is entirely 
weaned. Thus your baby will 
pass the most critical period of its 
babyhood, and not even notice it. 


Don’t tax the little stomach by 
changing abruptly to cow’s milk. 
Milk as it comes from the cow, 
so often full of germs and heavy 
with indigestible curds, is not the 
food for a little baby; but cow’s 
milk contains something _life- 
giving that nothing else will sup- 
ply and is the ideal food for the 
baby after it has been purified and 
made digestible. That requires a 
long patient scientific process 
which is all done for you in 
NestTLeE’s Foon. 


NestLeé’s Foop is the nearest 
thing in the world to mother’s 
milk. Itis the richest cow’s milk 
from our own sanitary dairies, 
with the proteids made digestible 
and the sugar and fats rightly 
proportioned—all under scientific 
direction. And this splendid 
triumph of care and science comes 
to you as a powder. All you do 
is to add water and boil two min- 
utes to make it ready for the 
baby—a_ bone-building, muscle- 
building, delicate and satisfying 
food. 


The coupon brings you a trade-size package 
of NESTLE’S FOOD free, so that you can 
see for yourself what other mothers have 
learned for forty years—that NESTLE’S is 
the best substitute for mother’s milk. 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 
Name___ 


Address 
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When a Woman is Fifty 


and Beyond 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


For the woman whois nearing the middle age of life a waist opening 
in the front gives an appearance of more dignity than one closing 
in the back. The surplice arrangement of the material is always 
becoming, filling out the hollows in the figure, or gracefully follow- 
ing the curves of the fuller form. Exceedingly pretty is the design 
on the right, made without applied ornamentation, with an inner 
band of chiffon with knotted ends veiling the lace chemisette in a 
pretty way. No patterns can be supplied for this dress. The skirt 
may be cut over a three or five gored pattern, with a center seam 
and plain panel back. 


5885-5886— Made of wool voile with yoke and sleeve patches of 
embroidered chiffon the dress on the left would be lovely for a 
mature woman,combining all-embroidered net for the chemisette and 
long undersleeves over a chiffon lining. Patterns (No. 5885) for this 
surplice waist—with lining—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 36-inch 
material, and one yard and a quarter of 40-inch net. Patterns 
(No. 5886) for this five-gored skirt—with a circular flounce—come 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires four 
yards and a half of 44-inch material. 


5883-5884— Use silk Eoliennein a soft gray for the dress below, 
trimmed with dark blue taffeta, with stock and jabot of cream 
Chantilly lace. Patterns (No. 5883) for this waist—closing at the 
center front—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards of 36-inch material, and one yard and 
a half of 18-inch all-over lace, and seven-eighths of a yard of 18- 
inch silk. Patterns (No. 5884) for this eight-gored skirt—with a 
box-plaited panel at the center front and back—come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material. 





IS 885-5886 S8B3-5 884 











There is an indefinable sense of fitness in the design 
of this dress for the maturing woman with a figure 
inclined to be slightly stout. Made ofa silk-and-wool 
material, Eolienne, voile, marquisette or crépe, it would 
be a graceful gown for afternoon or evening wear with 
chemisette and sleeves of Venise or Cluny lace over a 
lining of chiffon. No patterns can be supplied for this 
dress. The skirt is made with a plain foundation, with 
a circular tunic overlapping in front. 





5883-5884 


Like a charming old-time fichu is the arrangement of 
the soft folds of satin which cross in surplice fashion on 
the waist of the dress above. If made of cashmere, 
satin or voile make the narrow ruffles of a double fold of 
chiffon; black would be lovely with a gray gown, ora 
pale violet tone with a dress of a darker violet shade. 
A quilling of the chiffon is set at the top of the hem of 
the skirt, which is a three-gored design with gathers 
over the hips and in back. No patterns can be supplied. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 

for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist 
and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











A Pleasing Surprise 


HE first time you 

use one of Campbell’s 
Soups on your table don’t 
tell the men folks who 
made it. Let them think 
it is home-made until they 
have eaten it. See if they 
don’t think the cook is a 
wonder. Then tell them 
it is one of 


You'll give them a sur- 
prise party; and a pleasant 
one. Because people who 
haven’t tried Campbell’s 
seldom believe it is possible 
to produce such quality ex- 
cept in home-made soup. 

But—using as we do— 
prime fresh meats and poul- 
try, and the choicest of 
vegetables, right from our 
own gardens, our soups 
have all the rich body and 
pure wholesome savor of 
the best home- product. 
And there’s nothing left 
out but the bother and fuss 
for you. 


21 kinds 10c a can : 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CamMpBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Here’s a cure 
Both fine and sure 
For victims of ‘cold feet.”” 
A boiling tub 
A rousing rub 


And Campbell's Soup to eat. 
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HE most common mistakes in 
dressing can be briefly enumerated 
under the following sub-heads: 
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With Regard to Clothes 


Overdressing 

Fussiness in detail 

Lack of individuality 

Mistaken idea of simplicity 

Following too closely the prevailing fads 
Lack of color sense 


Gp 


Meow 


With Regard to Hats 
; . Overtrimming or lack of simplicity 
an Following set rules in fashion 
Confusion of line and form 


DRAWN BY 
WILL CRAWFORD 


The mistake of overdressing is the most deplorable of all the 
violations of the rules of good taste. By overdressing I mean 
the wearing of elaborate clothes, with unnecessary ornamentation 
which detracts from the true beauty of the garment, and does not, 
in any sense, have the effect of ‘dressing one up’’—as is supposed 
by many people. It is the exceptional woman who can wear elabo- 
rately ornamented clothes, which should not be ventured upon by a 
woman who is not absolutely sure of her ground. The best-dressed 
woman is the one who by her simplicity and good taste in clothes 
stands apart with an individuality all her own—an individuality 
which can never be given by the wearing of elaborate, overtrimmed 
clothes. It is well to remember that fashions are made by every 
woman according to the manner in which she adapts certain lines 
and rules to her own personal requirements, and should never be 
followed blindly as set down by any one person. 

This brings us to that other important point which is sadly mis- 
understood by so many women—and that is, the suppression and 
loss of individuality under the many fads and silly fashions of the 
moment. Ignorance of what suits each individual person cannot, 
by any means, be always attributed to a lack of good taste, as 
there are many women, with the most discriminating taste upon 
many other subjects, who do not happen to be gifted with that 
special knowledge of clothes which enables them to dress becom- 
ingly. These same women would frequently put down, as false 
vanity, the giving of any time or thought to the question of adding 
to their personal beauty. Yet they would neither deprecate nor 
dispute the idea that a certain knowledge of fundamental facts is an 
economical saver of time. The study of clothes is considered to be 
a good deal of a frivolous subject, unworthy of thought or considera- 
tion by serious people; and yet to attain the good taste which results 
thereby, and which means true simplicity and good art in clothes, 
requires the same effort and thought which are necessary to reach a 
high standard in any other art worthy of the name. 


VERY woman owes it to herself to know, in a general way, the 
colors which are best suited to her, and the type of clothes which 
she looks well in, with a regard to the general lines and proportions 
that suit one’s figure for clothes. These are facts which do not 
change—no matter how the fashions may vary for the moment. The 
changing of fashions may come every few months, but the structural 
points and proportions of these same fashions must be changed and 
adapted to make them what is becoming to one’s own personal 
requirements. This is the giving of individuality to clothes, and is 
a point sadly misunderstood by the majority of women in their 
attempt to follow the prevailing fads too closely. Fashions are most 
flexible and intended by the originators to be used only under con- 
ditions suited to the individual woman. No true designer, in the 
best sense of the word, ever means or intends that a fashion should 
be followed blindly, simply because it is a fashion; for, under these 
circumstances, a fashion loses its charm and is no longer a good 
fashion. 
Fussiness in detail frequently results from the mistaken idea that 
a certain kind of elaboration of details will enhance the value of a 
garment, and lift it into the higher plane of ‘‘best”’ clothes. This 
mistake of adding knickknacks to clothes is thought by many women 
to change the appearance of the garment; where, in fact, it destroys 
the original charm and causes a plain garment to lose the beauty 
and individuality of its type. Nowhere can the error of adding 
fussy details to change one type of garment into another be more 
plainly seen than in the ornaments added to the hair and in fancy 
neckwear. The neck should be simply dressed; above all, the line 
of the throat should never be broken with elaborate trimming. The 
wearing of an, overtrimmed, fussy lace stock with a plain, tailored 
dress is such a common mistake that I fear it will be hard for me to 
make women believe that it is a mistake. The collar and the finish 
of the throat are points which the woman of taste realizes must be 
in harmony with her own lines and proportions. I do not mean that 
a thing must be stiff in order to be simple and appropriate to wear 
with tailored clothes. The word simplicity is constantly used in 
reference to fashions, and there is nothing, perhaps, which is so little 
understood. It isa common mistake to say that simplicity in clothes 
is an omission of the ornamentation and grace which give to a 
woman’s clothes that indefinable charm of the feminine. 


EVER for a moment should grace and softness of line, which are 

so essential to a woman in her dressing, be sacrificed for hard, 
mechanical lines: for remember that, in turn, this hardness of line 
will have its effect upon the woman who wears the garment. The 
error is made, nine times out of ten, in thinking that simplicity means 
a lack of grace and softness, and that a simple line is a hard, straight 
one, and a simple dress is one without fullness or soft draperies. A 
simple line should be suggestive of suppleness, and, above all, it 
must suit the individual and 
enhance to the best advantage 
the good lines—or soften the bad 
lines—at every point of the figure 
for which it is created. Remem- 
ber that, as related to clothes, 
it does not lie in the omission 
of all ornamentation, but rather 
in the right application of it, 
which expresses the true artist. 


ew Simmer Make 
the Most Mistakes in Dressing 


By Mrs. Ralston 















Another point so often to be met with among the mistakes in 
dressing is the confusing of the lines with the trimming. Perhaps 
this is more commonly met with in hats than in clothes. If you will 
notice the smaller-sized hats and toques you will see how the 
majority of them are shapeless, heavy masses of trimming in which 
all clearness of line and form has been sacrificed to ornamentation. 
A good line is second only to a good proportion, and, in many cases, 
the one means the other; without these two essential points nothing 
in the way of clothes can be up to the highest standard, nor becom- 
ing to the great majority of people. With good line and good propor- 
tion one has a true simplicity to which elaboration is unnecessary. 

In millinery a line should be clear and without confusion between 
structure and trimming. Asa rule trimming is used on hats only for 
necessary spots of color, and the hat without trimming should be 
thoroughly suited in proportion, poise and line to the individual 
head. Without regard to the special purpose of the hat, whether it 
is plain tailored, the simple toque, or the more dressy picture hat, 
the fact that the line and the proportion of the hat must be in 
harmony and accord with the size and the proportion of the head 
remains always the same. The overtrimmed, top-heavy hat is one 
of the most common mistakes seen in dressing. In hats more than 
in clothes—for some strange reason—a woman will accept most 
things which are said to be the fashion. She utterly overlooks the 
fact that her head remains the same from one year’s end to another, 
and has the same lines, and that the fashion must be brought to 
conform to her lines, and not vice versa. 


NOTHER glaring error made by women is in the arrangement 
of their hair. It is hard to understand why the great majority 
of women accept each new fashion as if it were becoming to them. 
Just as surely as people have different colored hair and eyes, and 
noses of various shapes (all of which bear upon the arrangement of 
the hair), just so surely does each individual require an arrange- 
ment of the hair to conform. The hair should be dressed naturally 
as far as the skill of each woman can make it appear natural. The 
line of the head should be of the first consideration. To destroy 
and lose all contour and outline of the head is to destroy one of 
the chief charms of a woman’s beauty. The line of the brow, above 
the ear, and the nape of the neck are points of beauty which 
should not be disregarded for some idiotic fad of fashion. If you 
will notice the arrangement of the hair upon the classical statues 
you will see that the hair is always drawn back naturally from the 
brow and from the temples to the center of the head, or to just 
above the nape of the neck; but at all times the contour or outline 
of the head is clear and unbroken. 


OLOR in woman’s dress should never be made a question of 
fashion. The tones of a shade may vary or be influenced by 
the development of fashion, but the paramount point to remember 
is what is becoming to one’s self upon this essentially personal 
point. The harmony of contrast in colors is one of the most sinned- 
against essentials, and its breach one of the most conspicuous of all 
the many mistakes made by women. The arrangement of comple- 
mentary colors is known as the harmony of contrast. It is not 
always desirable that clothes should be arranged on this plan, yet 
the principle applies as a geheral rule to all shades in which materials 
are made. It requires some knowledge and artistic skill to produce 
effects and combinations in the secondary plan of colorings. To 
contrast colors harmoniously one important point should be followed: 
no two colors should be used in combination unless each one con- 
tains at least one similar color in its composition. For example, 
take green, which is composed of blue and yellow mixed together in 
varying proportions according to the tone of green required. Care 
should be taken when blending shades of any color that the shades 
are of exactly the same tone. Colors may be called by the same name, 
but the variation of the tone is infinite. For instance, in blending 
shades of red a crimson red and a brick red would be a very unhappy 
and distressing combination. Although red isa primary color, and it 
may be argued that it would be impossible that the shades would not 
harmonize, it is only necessary to look around to see this common 
mistake made everywhere. The entire character of a shade of red can 
be altered by softening the red tone through the addition of a touch of 
yellow, and, although the color produced would still be red, it would 
be a secondary tone of red inclining to orange; or, adding a touch of 
brown to the original primary red would give it a dull, soft red 
becoming to many persons to whom red would otherwise be impos- 
sible for them to wear. White has the effect of brightening every 
color with which it is combined; black has the contrary effect. 


N ORDER to choose colors to suit each individual certain charac- 
teristics, such as the color of the hair, eyes and complexion 
must always be considered. These three points must be con- 
sidered as a whole or together because color may contrast well with 
the hair and yet give a most unfortunate effect with the complexion. 
There are two usual types: first, fair hair and blue eyes; and, second, 
dark hair and dark eyes. These two types vary widely in degrees. 
The color of the fair hair is usually the result of a mixture of red, 
yellow and brown, one of these tones being more or less pronounced: 
the average must, therefore, be considered to be a soft tone of orange 
brown. ‘The color of the skin is always of a lower tone than the 
hair except in the red parts—as the lips. Blue eyes, therefore, are 
really the only parts in the fair type which form a point of contrast 
in color, while the dark-hair type usually shows the harmonies of 
contrast. Brunette eyes, eyebrows and hair contrast more strongly 
with the skin than in the blond type. As a rule the dark type has 
less red than the fair. The colors which suit both blonde and bru- 
nette are those which produce the greatest contrast. Blue, which 
is the accepted becoming color for blondes, is a complement of 
orange, which color is the basis of color of their hair and complexion; 
while for the brunette type the 
colors which are most becoming 
are yellow and red, and all the 
tones in which red and yellow, 
in various proportions, predomi- 
nate, as these are the basis of the 
colors of the hair and skin. 
sit is by the study of such simple 
that the most common mis- 
takes in dressing may be avoided. 
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No. 5716. Closed at center-back. Waist cut ‘in ‘one 
with oversleeve; lining perforated for yoke facing; high 
or square neck, elbow sleeve, pointed girdle in bib effect, 
three-piece skirt in long sweep length slightly gathered 
at waist into deep-shaped band decreasing in width to- 
ward center-back, where it is tied in a bow; ov in shorter 
sweep length, gathered into modified circular flounce. 
Materials required, 10 yards ‘* ph igen Foulard, 
23 in. wide, for average size; 1% yards 18 in. all-over 
lace; ¥% yard 40 in. figured net; 154 yards Cheney Panne 
Satin for flounce; 1% yards 36 in. lining. 

Patterns in sizes 32—34—36—38—40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, 15 cents. 
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HE betterstores every- 
where are now offering 


printed Cheney Silks. 


These well-known fabrics 
are particularly suited to 
the new fashions. There 
are over four hundred new 
patterns in printed dress 
fabrics and every indication 
points to their extensive use 
for Spring and Summer 
wear, especially 





Foulards 


which offer a wide choice 
of patterns and fashionable 
colors. 


The costume illustrated above 
may be developed in a variety 
of effects from these beautiful 


Foulards. 


As an assurance of the real 
Cheney Silks, it is always best to 
look for the name which ap- 
pears on the label and is 
stamped on the end of the piece. 
Cheney Silks include ““SShower-Proof” 
Foulards, Florentines, Decorative Silks, 
Upholstery Goods, Velours, Velvets, 


Ribbons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 
Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 






















































5887—For the dainty blouse at the 
bottom of the page use one of the bor- 
dered materials in a pretty flowered 
pattern. Cotton voile or marquisette 
would be useful and charming banded 
with a supple satin; or chiffon would 
give a pretty, soft edge, and be effect- 
ive as a trimming. Patterns (No. 
5887) for this waist come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard and three-quarters 
of 44-inch material, and half a yard of 
18-inch silk for trimming. 


5889—Black-and-white dotted voile or 
chiffon would make up prettily in a 
waist like the design just below. 
The round yoke, with its narrow-plaited 
ruffles of black chiffon, shows also a 
pretty scattering of tiny crocheted 
roses—an effective bit of trimming on 
the transparent lace. Patterns (No. 
5889) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires one yard and three-quarters of 
36-inch material and one yard and a 
quarter of 18-inch all-over lace. 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The New Spring Blouses 


Pretty Styles to Wear With Tailored Suits 
Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 


A charming design for one of the 
transparent chiffons or marquisettes is 
shown on the left. It is made on a 
foundation lining of soft silk to which 
the yoke and stock collar of filet lace 
are joined. The shirred shoulder sec- 
tions, which cross over in the back 
and again in the front in a becom- 
ing surplice line, are lightly tacked at 
the edges. As a trimming use narrow 
bias folds of taffeta in black, orin a dark 
tone to match a color in the material. 
No patterns can be supplied. 





5881—Suggestive of Moorish em- 
broidery is the trimming on the blouse 
shown below. If made of a somber 
blue it would be effective embroidered 
in a warm Florentine red with touches 
of old gold and black. Although a 
supple satin or crépe silk could be 
used, one of the diaphanous materials 
would be prettier, over a colored lin- 
ing. Patterns (No.5881) for this waist 
come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 27-inch material. 





material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. : : 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


5892—The waist shown on the right, 
with the pretty jabot frill softening 
the plain, high stock collar and chem- 
isette of tucked net, would be charm- 
ing for an elderly woman if made of 
mouse-gray, prune or dark blue crépe 
silk, satin or marquisette, with cuffs 
and reversin adarkershade. Patterns 
(No. 5892) for this waist come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards of 36-inch 
material, and half a yard of 18-inch 
silk for cuffs and revers. 


Curious rubber beads make an 
attractive trimming on the blouse 
shown just below. The deep yoke and 
stock collar are of embroidered net over 
a chiffon lining, while soft satin is used 
for the sleeves and lower blouse por- 
tion. A pretty idea is shown in the 
sleeves which are made with a box- 
plait at the center extending up over 
the edge of the shoulder to the yoke. 
It would be effective in pale sea-green 
marquisette with coral beads. No pat- 
terns can be supplied. 
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5892 


In making a blouse like the one on 
the right of the center at the bottom 
of the page a striped silk could be 
used for the sleeves and lower por- 
tion, with chiffon for the inner yoke 
and undersleeves, veiling the stock 
and guimpe in a delicate and elusive 
manner. Make the stock and guimpe 
of plain Brussels net over a lining of 
palest pink, while for the overblouse 
a pretty blue or dull green would be 
effective. Venise or hand-crocheted 
lace may be used for the yoke. 


Two-inch-wide plaitings of fine 
unhemmed Brussels net form a new 
and dainty trimming on the pretty 
blouse directly below. If made of a 
satin, a sheer voile or marquisette it 
would be especially good-looking on a 
person of slender build, the wide plaits 
giving a generous appearance of breadth 
to the shoulders. No patterns can be 
supplied for this waist, but it may be 
cut over any plain blouse pattern open- 
ing in the back by first tucking the 
material to conform with this design. 








The amount of 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
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American Dresses 
for the 
American Woman 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 




























Evening gowns for young girls are made without a 
‘ sweep of train, and although the styles are in a great 
degree copies of the designs worn by older folks this 
shortened length and the simpler materials make them 
youthful in appearance. White batiste may be used 
for the dress on the left of the upper group, with the 
waist cut in a kimono outline, with bands of Swiss 
embroidery crossed in front and meeting at the short- 
ened waist-line in the back. The skirt is two gath- 
ered ruffles of wide embroidery, with slight gathers 
at the top. No patterns can be supplied. 























Especially suited for a pin-striped serge or a colored 
foulard is the design in the center of the upper group. 
The overblouse, made with long shoulder seams and 
short sleevecaps, is opened ina pretty way on each side, 
showing the Cluny lace inner yoke in a deep point. 
It is worn over a fitted lining of chiffon, with chiffon 
velvet cuffs and girdle—the upper part of which is of 
the material— fastening with a point to the left side 
in front. No patterns can be supplied, but the skirt 
may be cut over any plain, five-gored pattern with a 
panel back by adding the ten-inch band of the material. 





5918—Useful street dress suitable for a light-weight 
woolen in one of the pretty, narrow-striped materials, 
plain-color serge or soft silk. For the separate 
guimpe use silk mull in pale écru, and trim the elbow- 
length sleeves with a satin band. Use the same 
material for the shaped band on the skirt, with a row 
of wide braid above. Patterns (No. 5918) for this 
dress — with six-gored skirt —come in five sizes: 34 
to42inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
of 44-inch material, with two yards and one-eighth of 
extra material 22 inches wide for skirt and sleeve band. 


There is a new and clever idea illustrated in the cut of the 
front and back of the coat suit shown on the first figure on 
the left in the lower group. It is an applied section which 
may be sewed over the foundation coat, and it would give a 
new touch—made in satin or moiré—to a last season’s coat 
which you may wish to change this year. No patterns 
can be supplied for this coat or skirt, but the coat may be 
cut over a plain pattern by cutting an additional section for 
the front, sides and back as shown here. For the skirt use 
a plain, two or four gored pattern, adding the back panels. 


5921— Charming little dress for house or street wear, 
suitable for a thin woolen material or a supple silk or linen. 
For the sailor collar use a heavy Venetian or Cluny lace. 
It may be made without the side peplum, which is trimmed 
with a row of tiny buttons. Patterns (No. 5921) for this 
dress—with waist closing in front with a vest section, and 
a four-gored skirt with a box-plait in the back—come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and a half of 44-inch material, and three-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch silk for the vest. 


5923 — Made of a soft cashmere, Eolienne or crépe in an 
old blue, amethyst or mouse-gray this simply designed 
dress, closing at the side front, would be charming for an 
elderly woman. For the surplice shoulder drapery the 
same maicrial may be used trimmed with a wide, open silk 
braid. Patterns (No. 5923) for this dress—made with a 
fitted lining, with two-piece full-length sleeves, and a six- 
gored skirt with a gathered back gore—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material. 






















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 

designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
different sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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American Dresses 
for the 
American Woman 


Adapted for Street and Home Wear 


Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann. 


5909—One of those satisfactory dresses for all-around 
wear, correct but not extreme. It is a sensible dress for 
office or hard daily wear, the only laundering necessary 
being the removable chemisettes—an embroidered eyelet 
linen one for daytime and a lace oneforevening. Braid but- 
tons and loops formthetrimming. Patterns (No. 5909) for 
this dress—consisting of a waist with three front shoulder 
plaits with or without shoulder yoke, and a seven-gored 
skirt having two side-back extension gores—come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven 
yards and a half of 30-inch material. 





The one-piece dress of the type shown on the center figure, 
easily slipped on and fastening neatly, has become one of the 
practical dresses of a girl’s wardrobe. This model would be 
attractive made from any of the lighter woolen materials or 
the heavier cottons or linens. The special charm of the 
design, the trimming of the little bias straps and round 
crocheted buttons, and the youthful sailor collar, may be 
transferred to other one-piece patterns, as there is no pattern 
given for this one; or by combining a skirt having a center- 
front seam with a kimono blouse pattern this model may 
be easily carried out. 








For a woman inclined to be stout these most becoming 
trimming lines, long and slanting, which decorate the dress 
on the right-hand figure, are also adaptable to other dresses, 
as they are simple bias folds of the material, slightly 
shaped and stitched on to the dress. The waist may be 
made of a lighter weight material than the skirt, let us say 
cotton voile or silk, trimmed with straps of the skirt ma- 
terial. No pattern is given, as it may be easily made by 
combining a simple skirt and waist pattern. It is well 
adapted also to novelty goods, or striped or plaid effects, 
as the trimming bands may be of plain material. 





The lower left-hand corner model though becoming to 
all types is especially suitable for short, stout women, be- 
cause of the front and back panel lines on the skirt and 
the bolero jacket stopping at the waist-line, making the 
lower part of a woman’s figure look longer. This type of 
coat lapel is also very good, adding a lengthening effect, 
and the fronts and back, separate from the under-arm and 
sleeve which are attached to the lining, extend out a trifle 
over the shoulders. The new basket-weave braid is used 
for trimming this model. No patterns can be supplied. 


5893-5894—A youthful Eton coat and skirt for morning 
wear, or for traveling, that may be made by the home 
dressmaker. The skirt trimming of buttons and button- 
holes is repeated on the coat. Wool mixtures, serges and 
linens may be appropriately made up into this design. Pat- 
terns (No. 5893) for the coat come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards of 36-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5894) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


5890-5891 —This is an excellent model, the pointed tunic 
effect making a pleasing skirt variation. It is suitable for 
woolens, mixtures, or any of the new basket weaves. Pat- 
terns (No. 5890) for the coat come in four sizes: 34 to 40 
inches bust measure, and have a hidden seam under the 
collar. Size 36 requires three yards and a half of 36-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 5891) for the five-gored skirt— 
closing at the center front, and lengthened by a modified 
circular flounce—come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five yards of 36-inch material. 


rae Blarne grote - 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure for coats and costume, and waist and 
hip measure for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 














5893-5894 
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The Mature Woman’s Hats 


Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


O LONGER does fashion relegate the woman past 

the youthful years to circumscribed styles in diminu- 
tive bonnets, as worn but a short time ago. Nowadays 
one wisely chooses a hat, toque or bonnet in the size and 
shape most becoming, the color, materials and manner of 
wearing the hat giving the dignified tone of maturer age 
more than the method of applying the trimmings or the 
design of the hat as a whole. 





Black tulle softly veils the roses which 
form such a pretty trimming on this hat of 


Fascinating bonnet made of horsehair 
blue straw braid with the shaped brim. 


braid with loops of satin ribbon framing the 
face, trimmed with violet plumes. 





Graceful large hat of purple Milan straw, 
faced with satin, and with shaded ostrich 
plumes encircling the crown. 





. A charming small hat, rolled high at the 
left side, draped with mouse-gray faille 


High-crown hat, made of split straw 
silk, drawn in a bow across the back. 


braid in dull blue, with a satin ornament 
trimmed with rows of silk soutache braid. 





The soft standing brim of this hat is faced 
with smoke-gray satin, with crown and bow of 
filmy white tulle veiled with gray. 





NE of the most charming and simple 
forms of trimming for a small hat or 
toque is with a draped crown of silk or 
tulle, using the same material for a bow, 
at the side or back, depending upon the 
shape of the hat, as in the toque directly 
above and the one in the center on the left. 
Flowers are worn on hats and bonnets 
for the mature woman, in small clusters, 
or when more profusely used, as on the hat 
in the upper left-hand corner, their too 
pronounced coloring is subdued under a 
veiling of tulle, or gold and silver lace may 
be substituted with pleasing effect. For 
either a bonnet or a large hat ostrich 
plumes are lovely as a trimming, giving a 
grace of line and softening beauty not found 
in the stiffer forms of adornment. Another 
pretty ornament is the butterfly poised on : a: 
the bonnet shown on the right. This may A lace butterfly, trimmed with jet beads and 
be used on a large or a small hat. iridescent spangles, is used on this bonnet, 
draped around the outer edge with beaded net. 





Toque of pliable hemp braid in a soft 
amethyst tone, trimmed with Cluny lace caught 
at each side with a cluster of roses. 
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The New Frans Hals Hats 


Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by Maude Stokes 


Sk paintings of Frans Hals, that master of 
his craft, have been the direct inspiration of 
the hats shown on this page. Each one is an 
exact duplicate in form of the hats worn over 
three hundred years ago, framing with their 
graceful sweeping brims not the heads of the 
good hausfraus, but the picturesque gentlemen 
of the time. The trimming, except in the case 
of the feather-trimmed hats, is suggested from 
other forms of decorations and ornamentation 
used in that period, adapted, however, to conform 
to the requirements of the present day. 





r IS not only in the hats reproduced 
here that the rare beauty and great 
charm of the fashions of centuries 
ago are revealed, but they are also typi- 
fied in the plaited ruffs, collars and 
cuffs of exquisitely fine real lace and 
linen worn by both the men and women 
of the Frans Hals age. In conjunction 
with the revival of the hats it is note- 
worthy that in their. identical form, 
they are now a charming accessory of 
women’s dress in the prevailing modes. 


Tulle in a Soft Mahogany Tone Covers This “Pieter 
Tiarck” Hat With a Lace-Trimmed Under Brim 











This Graceful, Tricorne Shape With Plumes 
Could be of Hemp Braid, Faced With Satin 


RANS HALS, the painter, although born 

at Antwerp between the years 1580 and 1584, 
was of Dutch ancestry. Fortwo centuries before 
his birth his family had resided in Haarlem, the 
misfortunes of war compelling them to leave for 
Antwerp. Little is known of the history of his 
early life, but we find that his family returned to 
their native Haarlem betore the year 1600, and 
that Hals began work in the studio of Carl 
van Mander. His first great picture, ‘‘The 
Feast of the Shooting Company of St. Joris, ’’ 
in the Pathaus, Haarlem, was finished in 1616, 
giving assurance that in art his youth had not 
been wasted. In 1666 he passed away and was 
buried in the choir of St. Bavon, the great church 
at Haarlem, in the Netherlands. 





Greenish-Tan Milan Straw, With Black Velvet, Would 
be Charming for This Graceful Tailored Hat 


A Sweeping Ostrich Plume Adorns the Gray Straw Hat 
Above. The “Standard Bearer” Hat Below of Beige Straw 


is Trimmed With a Spear Point 





in Dull Gold Braid 








The “St. Adriaen” Hat - Reproduced in Old- 
Blue Straw Braid, Trimmed With a Single Tassel 


N ATTEMPTING to modernize these hats 

successfully the subdued colorings used by 
Frans Hals in his paintings have been repro- 
duced, without regard to their original use, in 
suggesting colors suitable for the hat as copied 
in straw braids or tulle for this season of the 
year. This has been done so that they will make 
amore becoming frame for womanly beauty, in 
contrast to the somber black felt of the original 
hats as worn by the men and reproduced by Frans 
Hals in his paintings. Other methods of trim- 
ming may be used, probably adding in this way 
to their charm, but the original form of these 
hats in line and contour should be kept in un- 
changed simplicity if the true creative beauty is 
to be preserved in a modern presentation. 





The “Cavalier” Hat, Taken From the Famous Portrait, 
“The Laughing Cavalier,” in Soft, Black Velours 
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A Frank Word to Scme Critics 


AY I say a frank word to some cor- 

respondents who have, during the 

past six months, written to the 
editor of this magazine? This magazine 
tries to print the truth. It may, at times, 
be misled. When it is it invariably says 
so. But no magazine can be more con- 
scientious than is THE LApIEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL to get at the truth of a matter 
when. it undertakes to discuss it, and no 
magazine is more careful to verify the 
facts it presents before it prints them. 
With those facts some may not agree: 
some do not even recognize them as facts. 
But this personal point of view, generally 
biased, never affects the facts as facts. 
Nor does personal abuse of an editor or 
of the magazine affect the facts. We all 
have a right to protest against any point 
of view presented in a magazine, and, in 
turn, present our own. Not only is that 
legitimate, but it is also mentally healthy. 


UT when protests take the form of 
threats they at once become ineffective. 
Because of Mr. Richard Barry’s article on 
‘“ What Women Have Actually Done Where 
They Vote,” published in the November 1 
issue, scores of letters have come to the 
editor from women threatening to stop, 
or actually stopping, their subscriptions 
to the magazine. Women’s clubs and suf- 
frage organizations have allowed them- 
selves to pass resolutions calling upon 
their members to withhold their future 
support of this magazine. Ina number of 
instances a ‘‘ boycott”’ was instituted. All 
this was not because the article in question 
was proved in error, since among the scores 
of letters received only two pointed out 
any actual error—and this isacknowledged 
on this page of the magazine—but because 
the facts presented were not in line with 
the views held by these women. As a 
matter of actual fact, nine-tenths of the 
letters were inspired from one source, 
and several scores of women unwittingly 
allowed themselves—as they have since 
acknowledged—to become puppets that 
danced by the pulling of a single string. 





OW threats never influence an editor, 

nor do they affect a magazine in the 
way that some are inclined to believe. 
For example, a general ‘ boycott” of THE 
LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL was instituted by 
a certain element of the woman voters of 
Denver, Colorado. Ever since the ‘ boy- 
cott’’ the magazine has sold more largely 
in Denver than at any time in its history, 
and THE JOURNAL agents selling the 
magazine write in gleeful tones over the 
success—for them—of the ‘‘boycott’’ in 
increased sales. Asa matter of fact, there 
is not a more effective way of advertis- 
ing a magazine than a “boycott,’’ on the 
theory that anything that is forbidden 
takes on immediately an added interest 
and attractiveness. During the three 
months that the equal-suffrage element 
all through the country was busiest pass- 
ing resolutions ‘‘ boycotting” this maga- 
zine the actual records show that 111,000 
more subscriptions were received at this 
office than during the same three months 
of the previous year. We say this not in 
any boastful nor gloating sense, but as a 
mere matter of record and in contradic- 
tion of a curious notion held by some cor- 
respondents that their withdrawal as sub- 
scribers or readers would seriously affect 
the financial side of the magazine, and 
thus influence it to change its policy with 
regard to its convictions on the wisdom 
of the ballot for women. Pray what sort 
of a magazine would this be, to what 
extent would it be entitled to even a sem- 
blance of public respect, if its convictions 
were swayed by the gain or loss of a few 
subscriptions? It would be justly entitled 
to public contempt, and none would hold 
it in greater contempt than the same 
women who unthinkingly seek to sway it 
bysuch means! The success of thisor any 
other magazine worthy of its name has not 
been built upon such a flimsy groundwork. 


E ARE always sorry when our 

readers cannot agree with us in any 
positive position that this magazine takes 
on some live question. Naturally, we 
want people to think as we do. But that 
is not always possible, nor would it be 
wise. This would be a monotonous world 
if we all thought alike. There must be 
differences of opinion: we cannot, nor 
should we, all think alike. This magazine 
is just as much entitled to disbelieve in 
the wisdom of the ballot for women as 
others are entitled to their belief in it. 
And we have the right to say so and give 
our reasons for it, so long as we do it 
fairly and decently and without heat or 
the introduction of the personal element. 





This magazine could easily, and with some 
very conclusive and picturesque facts, 
become personal as regards some of the 
present leaders in the equal-suffrage agi- 
tation. But what would be gained by it? 
What has personal grotesqueness or indi- 
vidual incompetence to do with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Is it wise for women to have the 
vote?’’ That is the question to which 
THE JOURNAL confines itself, and that 
is the question to which the suffragists 
should confine themselves whether as in- 
dividuals or organizations. But the editor 
of this magazine does not drop his reading 
or patronage of the periodicals devoted to 
the propaganda of equal suffrage because 
he does not agree with their views. On 
the contrary, he believes that to be an 
excellent reason—and the best of all rea- 
sons—to read those periodicals so that he 
may know the other side of the argument. 


E REGRET to part with those of our 

readers who have parted with us. But, 
believe me, to run away from this maga- 
zine because you do not agree with its 
views does not affect in any sense the 
policy of the magazine, nor does it help 
to solve the question at stake. 


A Correction 
in Mr. Barry’s Article 


N ERROR crept into Mr. Richard 
Barry’s article, ‘‘ What Women Have 
Actually Done Where They Vote,’’ pub- 
lished in THE JoURNAL for November 1 
last. Mr. Barry said that he was unable 
to find any home-finding societies in any 
of the four equal-suffrage States. 

We are glad to call deserved attention 
to the Children’s Home-Finding Society, 
at Boisé, Idaho, which, from its printed 
literature, has certainly done splendidly 
effective work in the care of several hun- 
dred needy children of the State during 
the past two years without regard to age, 
color or nationality, and is, in addition 
to its building at Boisé, now planning a 
branch home at Lewiston, Idaho. 

There is also a Children’s Home Society 
in Colorado, even though it was incorpo- 
rated in 1892: two years before the fran- 
chise was given to women in Colorado. 
It has a successful receiving home at 
University Park, where it has done excel- 
lent work so far as its limited quarters 
and means have allowed. ‘‘ But,’’ as the 
Superintendent of this Home writes, ‘‘it 
is not surprising that Mr. Barry did not 
learn of the Children’s Home Society from 
the State officials or political women 
because this work of child rescue has not 
been appreciated by the authorities of the 
State, nor supported by the charitable 
people of the State as it deserves.’ 


The Christmas Puzzle Page 
Solutions and Prize Winners 


ERE is the announcement for which 

thousands of our readers have been 
waiting. Hundreds of children think the 
Puzzle Page the best in THE JOURNAL. 


SOLUTIONS 


1. 17 animals 

2. Sections 1 and 10 

3. 9 matches 

4. 49 soldiers in a 7x7 square 
5. 54 miles 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prizes ($5)—B. Gertrude Chrisman, 
Pennsylvania; Robert F. Brinton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Norman Friday, Minnesota; Mabel 
Sprague, Ohio; Edna Fontaine, Texas. 

SECOND PrIZEs ($2)—Francis O. Burns,Ohio; 
Frank Brinton, Pennsylvania; Heloise Ken- 
nedy, Canada; Wendell H. Lilly, Ohio; Leonie 
Beger, Michigan; Charlotte S. Chrisman, Penn- 
sylvania; Gladys E. Holden, Vermont; Lee 
Talman, Jr., Oklahoma; Maynard M. Lippin- 
cott, Ohio; Doris Balmat, Washington. 


THIRD Prizes ($1)—Ruth Holmes, New York; 
Graham French, Arizona; Robert E. McKim, 
Ohio; Joseph Corcoran, Rhode Island; Earl- 
dine Stafford, Kansas; Roy Carter, Nebraska; 
Fred L. Schneiter, Indiana; Ella Johnson, Min- 
nesota; Isabel Steele, South Dakota; Bruce 
D. Cheadle, Illinois; Osborne Brunais, South 
Dakota; Frank Galland, New Jersey; Clara 
Constantine, New Jersey; Lawrence Steele, 
South Dakota; Barrett Lumiansky, Massa- 
chusetts; Henry A. Meyer, Indiana; Catherine 
S. Peter, Kentucky; Mason T. Record, Con- 
necticut; Vernon Durham, Texas; Bruce M. 
Thomson, Montana; Gerhard Euchler, Florida; 
Francis Ford, Ohio; Bertha Shontz, Ohio; Inez 
French, California; Lulu Belle Metcalfe, Ar- 
kansas; Alan Knox, Connecticut; Elsie Burck- 
halter, Iowa; Edgar A. Tibbits, South Dakota; 
Loretta Lesher, Pennsylvania; Inez Love Bar- 
nett, Indiana; Gerald Tyrrell, Washington; 
Hugh Frail, New York; Ernest Schmidt, IIli- 
nois; Kinross Knox, Connecticut; Bruce Camp- 
bell, Illinois; Mary A. Gray, New York; 
Annie Smithee, Colorado; Harold Weeks, 
Washington; Elsie Howe, Minnesota; William 
F. Hawkes, Illinois. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 
ee | GIVE all procrastinators fair 





warning: I am going to talk 

today to them—and to no 
one else. I receive in my daily 
mail lots of communications 
from every other class, condition and 
character of girl living under this blessed 
American flag of ours, but the procrasti- 
nator’s letter never gets written. She is 
always going to write it tomorrow. 

Tomorrow is also the date set by the 
procrastinators in The Girls’ Club for 
commencing to really and truly work. 
Very well; but here is a little home- 
made epigram for all dreamers and pro- 
crastinators to tuck into their thinking- 
caps: 

“For those whose working-day for the 
Club is tomorrow the Club’s pay-day is 
also tomorrow.” 





HERE are girls 

in the Club to 
whom this state- 
ment will strike 
straight home. 
That is why I make it. For they are not 
like the strangers who have the excuse of 
unacquaintance for staying outside the 
wide circle of its benefits. They have 
joined the Club, and, like some people 
after they have joined the Church, think 
that nothing more is necessary to salva- 
tion. But pay-day, in The Girls’ Club at 
least, dawns only for the workers in the 
vineyard. 

Right under my hand as I write lies 
a letter from an old member of the 
Club which illustrates the progress of a 
really ambitious girl who takes up our 
work in good earnest. ‘‘When I first re- 
ceived your letter,’’ she writes me, “I 
smiled when I read about earning twenty 
dollars, for even two dollars seemed far 
beyond my reach. Imagine my delight 
when I earned two dollars the very first 
day, which encouraged me to keep on, 
and then almost before I knew it you sent 
me the Swastika pin. You were quite 
right when you said I could earn twenty 
dollars if I tried. I still have nearly all 
of it stowed away in my purse, and am 
enjoying wonderful visions of all the 
things it will eventually buy.” 


When Workers 
are Paid 














WONDERif the 

procrastinators 
who don’t belong 
to the Club think 
I am going to for- 
getthem! Well, Ihave never yet forgotten 
the girl on the outside, for I always re- 
member that our oldest and most success- 
ful ‘‘pillars’’ were at one time hesitators 
on the Club’s doorstep awaiting the cor- 
dial assurance, ‘‘The Club wants you!”’ 

Were I one of those girls whom procras- 
tination has been robbing I should follow 
the example of one of our correspondents 
from far-away Washington, who says, ‘I 
have just read your kind invitation in 
THE JOURNAL, so I have just grabbed 
my pen and paper.” 

Are you one of them? 


Procrastination 


fi Steals Dollars 











MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Prizes in “How I Dressed 
Myself on $50 a Year” 


LMOST 2300 letters were received on 
“How I Dressed Myself on $50 a 
Year,’”’ and it has consumed a great deal 
of time to give them all the conscientious 
consideration of which they were worthy. 
At last the prize winners may be named, 
and we are pleased to say that some fifty 
or more other competitors will receive 
checks for helpful suggestions which their 
letters contained, and which we shall use 
in various ways for the benefit of our 
woman readers who may at this time be 
dressing on limited amounts, or who may 
desire to curtail their dress expenditure 
and do not know just how to go about it. 
When this competition was announced 
we were quite sure that some women did 
dress well on $50 a year, but we have been 
agreeably surprised at the great number 
who have solved the dress problem at such 
a small expenditure of money. The clever 
methods employed and the splendid re- 
sults obtained are a revelation. 


First Prize ($150)— Miss Eleanor McGrew, 
Huntington, Indiana 

SECOND Prize ($125)—Mrs. Grace C. Pinney, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 

TuirD Prize ($100)—Mrs. Nan L. Lillard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Fourta Prize ($75)—Miss A. F. Johnson, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








| CORSETS 


| That Attain the Ideal 
| of Spring 1911 


| Made for Women Who Care 


| HE corset ideal for 
1911 embodies these 
} following new features: 
| Fewer bones than last 
| season; lighter boning; 
| shorter boning; lower bust 
} and long, unboned skirt 
| extension. Taking these 
1 features in their entirety, 
]} it means that the correct 
j corset for 1911 is the most 
} flexible corset women 
ever wore. 


| Now these are the lines on which 
} our Spring models are builded. 


: We have worked to secure 

| flexibility in the highest degree 

| and we have attained it, as every 

]} J.C.C. wearer will attest. And, 

| bear in mind, great flexibility means 
great comfort. 


We have worked to secure 
grace of line and perfection of 
fit, and here, too, our success has 
been signal. 


In the matter of materials the 

j J.C.C. Corsets are acknowledged 

} to excel in the quality of the 

coutils, the quality of the boning, 

the quality of the trimmings and 
workmenship. 


If you have never worn a 
J.C.C. you have yet to learn what 
the right corset can do for you in 
figure improvement. 


Retail Price $1.00 to $7.50. 


No. 102, as illustrated, sells at $3.00. 
Note the overlapping front vents, the 
compensating supporters and the rich 
embroidery trimming. 


Sold by the best stores. 


‘Bs ackson a 
CORSET COMPANY 


JACKSON. Bea 
m2 MICHIGAN. 
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The Next Journal Will-be Out March 10 


With this number a change will take place in the 
middle-of-the-month Journat. It will be called 


The Girls’ Spring Number 


And will fairly sparkle with girlish life. In a way it will look more like the first-of-the-month JoURNAL, 
and yet will be different enough to merge the new with the familiar. The popular editorial page will 
appear: Lettie Lane will be there with a surprise: all the “‘girl’’ departments, like ‘‘ Pretty Girl Questions,” 
‘Good Manners and Good Form,’ Josef Hofmann’s ‘“‘Piano Questions,” will be there, with three new 
departments: ‘‘Girls’ ‘Affairs’,”’ ‘What Other Girls are Wearing,” and ‘Girls’ Stories,’’ the latter like 
‘“That Reminds Me,”’ but all about girls. A new serial for girls will begin. There will also be ‘ Dolly,” 
four splendid pages in full color: two showing ‘‘ The Prettiest Dresses That the Actresses Wear,’’ and an 
entirely new department by which every girl or woman can have her character read through her palm, 
under the title of ‘‘What Does My Hand Tell?”’ etc., etc. 











.... bubbling with girlish mischief and fun, escapade and “‘lark,”’ such as only girls in a boarding- 
school can conjure up, comes a whole series of bright, sparkling girl stories called 


“When Patty Went to Boarding-School” 


By Jean Webster 





Who wrote the equally delightful stories that were so popular, ‘‘When Patty Went to College.” But in 
the boarding-school stories Patty really excels as the liveliest girl of the school, who leads her girl friends 
in ‘‘stunts’’ that of course get them into all sorts of trouble, from which Patty does not escape, nor do her 
teachers and the principal. Never have more sparkling boarding-school stories been written than these, 
and in the next JOURNAL the first will appear. Then one will follow the other with a succession that will 
make every girl keen for ‘‘the next one’’ and make her wonder what will happen next to Patty. 


Harrison Fisher's New Girl Pictures 


An entirely new series, especially for girls, by this popular artist will begin in the next issue, in which Mr. 
Fisher will show in six pictures ‘‘The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life.” His first will show ‘‘ The Proposal ’’— 
one of the most popular pictures he has ever drawn. 


Kate Douslas Wiggin’s Novel in the Next Number Too 


So great is the interest in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s splendid novel, ‘‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,” that it will, 
beginning with the next JOURNAL, appear in the middle-of-the-month JOURNAL as well as in the first-of- 
the-month number. It will now be published continuously in all issues until the end is reached. 


The Lettie Lane Doll Comes to Life in the Next Journal 


After months of waiting the Lettie Lane doll that we have promised should ‘‘come to life’’ will appear in 
the very next JOURNAL. And so important and successful do we think it is that we have made it asa 
frontispiece to the number, radiant in full and brilliant colors. We shall wonder what THE JOURNAL 
children have to say about this wonderful doll. And the best of it is what we have not said before: 
that every little girl will have a chance to take this doll, the real doll, to her heart and arms. 


The Prettiest Clothes for Girls 


At least 15 pages of the prettiest clothes imaginable for girls will be in this next JOURNAL, out on March 10. 
Two pages in full color will show ‘‘The Prettiest Dresses That the Actresses Wear’’: a whole page will 
show ‘‘The Pretty Ways That College Girls Do Their Hair’’: other pages will be ‘‘ How 15 Girls Dressed 
on $50 a Year,’’ ‘‘The New Spring Hats for Girls,’ “‘Can a Girl Make a Pretty Waist for a Dollar?”’ 
“Pretty Graduation Dresses at From $3 to $5,” ‘‘What Other Girls are Wearing,”’ etc., etc. 


A Chance for Girls to Make $150 

















Will be shown in the next JOURNAL. Any girl who can just write a letter has a chance to make this money. 


Be Sure to Get the Next Journal “All for Girls” 
It Will Sell for 10 Cents 





And then will come the delight and the story of the spring and summer JOURNALS. 


The Author of “The Rosary” 
Has Given Her New Novel to The Journal 


O STORM and win in seven days the heart of a woman who not only is ten years older, but 

who never dreams of the romance that is fairly hurled at her, and who feels practically committed 
to another man, is the absorbing task that a young man sets for himself in this story. The love 
interest begins with the very first line and goes surging on with all the rush of the young man’s 
impetuous campaign. Through one dramatic situation after another goes the story: the interest 
never falters: while the reader is carried on with an irresistible impetus that is sustained until the 
very end of the tale, and yet all by the same quiet charm and tenderness that have sent ‘‘The 
Rosary”’ up into a sale of over a quarter of a million copies. 

The story will begin very soon in THE JOURNAL under the title of 


“Under the Mulberry Tree” 


A Romance of Seven Days 
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successful teacher, told me the other day that she has only one 

bad dream, which, however, troubles her whenever she is tired 
or ill; it is that her pupils refuse to obey her, that she fails to subdue 
them and that when her room is a pandemonium the superintendent 
walks in. We laughed together at the absurdity of such a teacher 
suffering from so incongruous a dream, but on reflection I think it 
significant. Freud tells us to study our dreams for the sake of the 
light they throw on our habitual feelings. Successful as Miss Case 
is there lurks in her mind a habitual fear of disobedience in her 
schoolroom. If this be so of one of the strongest of us how great 
must be the dread of it in the young, the timid, the inexperienced ! 

I find many teachers who believe it is natural to children to dis- 
obey. The opposite is the truth: it is natural to children to obey. 
A child is highly imitative and suggestible: bring into his mind the 
idea of doing something adapted to his stage of development and his 
need, surround him by other children who are doing this also, and it 
is far easier for him to follow your suggestion than to resist it. 

In all I have said in my previous papers about keeping the pupil’s 
attention on the thing to be done and on the right way of doing it, 
about aiming at the practical in our choice of school exercises, and 
about adapting our treatment to the child’s peculiarities of memory 
and to his originality-——-I have also been showing you how to secure 
obedience. Problems of discipline recede into the background in 
schools where right ideas of education prevail. But that is not 
to say that they will never arise. Let us now consider causes of 
disobedience which must still be allowed for. 


M Y FRIEND, Miss Case, an energetic, experienced and highly 


The Strength of Instinct Must be Kept in Mind 


ITH little children the strength of instinct must be kept in 

mind. Nellie, aged seven, greatly annoyed her teacher by 
obstinately refusing to answer to her name at general roll-call. 
Nothing that Miss Jones tried overcame her resistance. But one 
day when a substitute took her place Nellie answered promptly like 
the rest. Miss Jones had a quick, decided manner of speaking. 
When the timid child heard her name called out in the loud, sharp 
tone she experienced a temporary paralysis of fear, making it 
impossible for her to speak; but the substitute had a gentle voice 
and it was easy to reply to her. 

Another instinct as fruitful as this in causing disobedience is that 
for “showing off.”” Margaret, sent by her teacher on an errand 
which could have been done in five minutes and charged to be prompt, 
was away for halfan hour. Investigation showed that she had spent 
most of this time jumping rope with the pupils of a near-by private 
school and she was severely punished. But she was not such a bad 
girl. Passing by she saw the rope-jumping in progress, and being 
herself an expert the impulsc to show off banished every other idea 
from her mind. This instinct causes much of the forbidden snow- 
balling, throwing paper wads, climbing up to forbidden places, and 
other actions which require skill or daring. I do not mean that these 
things should be permitted, but that in treating them we should 
remember that we are dealing with an inborn impulse similar to that 
which leads the crawling baby to pick up pins and other small objects 
and put them in his mouth—acts we prevent but do not regard as 
morally wrong. 

Another reason why children sometimes disobey us is that in so 
doing they are sure that they are right. On the first day of school 
Emma refused to stand up when called upon to recite. Her surprised 
teacher tried various devices to secure obedience, but in vain. Like 
a wise woman she walked home with the child after school, and then 
the case was plain. The careful mother had given Emma various 
injunctions as to her behavior in school, ending with: ‘‘Now be 
sure to keep in your place; don’t stand up.”” To the loyal child what 
Mother had said outweighed the teacher’s command. 


Real or Fancied Injustice Seems to Demand Resistance 


THIRD reason for disobedience is found in the fact that a child’s 
sense of justice, though imperfectly developed, is very strong. 
Real or fancied injustice seems to him to demand resistance. 

Frank was a merry, good-natured boy of eleven, full of mischief, 
but he had one excellent trait—he was truthful. His teacher knew 
this and usually trusted him. One Monday his father told him that 
if his conduct record was clear for the week he might go to the circus 
on Saturday, and the boy went to school determined to do exactly 
right. As the teacher was marshaling her pupils in line for morning 
exercises the boy behind Frank gave him a sly shove which sent him 
sprawling out of line. The teacher glancing around saw only that 
mischievous Frank was out of order as usual and taxed him with it. 
He said it was not his fault; she did not pause to reflect that this 
was her truthful pupil, but commanded him to stay in half an hour 
after school as a punishment. The feeling that he was unjustly 
treated so enraged him that he dropped down upon the floor and 
refused to move in spite of the teacher’s commands, entreaties and 
scoldings. She tried to drag him up, but she was not strong enough. 
The janitor had to be summoned to carry the boy to the cloak-room, 
where he lay two hours before he could be made to get up and go 
about his business. It was demoralizing to the boy and to his class, 
but it was the teacher’s fault. 

Then, too, home conditions are responsible for much school dis- 
obedience. The child who is allowed to disregard his parents’ com- 
mands will not be prompt to obey those of his teacher. Still harder 
to deal with are those who suffer from an unequal home treatment, 
being allowed to dawdle and disobey time after time, and then 
brought to task and treated with undue severity on some occasion 
when the parent is irritated. 

Underlying all these surface causes and others that might be 
mentioned is the chief cause of childish disobedience, and that is 
weakness of will. I want to emphasize this because many teachers 
think that in dealing with contrariness, stubbornness and disobe- 
dience they are struggling with strength, while in reality it is weak- 
ness. In speaking of will, however, we must first agree as to the 
sense of the term, for it is used in two widely different meanings. 
It may denote the power to do anything at all, and, of course, in this 
wide significance children have strong wills since they have powerful 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


A leacher’s Talks to Teachers 


The Last of a Series of Papers by Lillie A. Williams 
Why Won’t My Pupils Obey Me? 


impulses to action; but so have animals and vegetables. Burbank 
says: ‘‘The plant has a will of unparalleled tenacity. The human 
will is a weak thing beside the will of a plant.” In its narrower sense 
will is the power to regulate one’s actions, to make one’s self do the 
hard or disagreeable thing, and of this power the infant shows not a 
trace. It develops slowly; some persons are all their lives deficient 
in it. When teachers speak of a child’s disobedience being due to 
strength of will they are usually confused between these two mean- 
ings. It may be strength of the sort that the bean-vine shows in 
climbing up the pole, but it is not directed strength: it is usually the 
evidence of the lack of it. 

Let us look at a few instances. John, called upon to recite in 
geography, makes a mistaken answer, and all the other children 
laugh athim. He sits down with a flushed face and refuses to answer 
any more questions. Notice his muscles. His back is stiff, his arms 
are rigid, his tongue is immovable in his mouth. It is not that he is 
obstinate in not answering; it is rather that he cannot answer. 

A friend related to me this incident of her schoolroom. A boy, 
taking his turn in the reading lesson, mispronounced a word. My 
friend said: ‘‘No, that is wrong; pronounce it so.” The boy shut 
his mouth and said nothing. His teacher, a little flustered and think- 
ing that it would weaken her authority if she did not conquer him, 
entered upon a conflict. Again and again the boy read up to the 
word in dispute and either mispronounced it or obstinately stopped 


there. The teacher grew more and more nervous, the class became _ 


excited and unruly, the child’s face took on a deeper flush. 

At last he burst out with: “I know what you want me to say, and 
I want to say it, but I ain’t goin’ to say it.” 

This is not the language of strength, but of weakness. Children 
themselves often realize the true state of the case. A former pupil 
gave me this account of her own experience: 

“T was one day grossly impertinent and defiant to a teacher whom 
T really loved and respected. She told me to go to the rest-room and 
remain there till I was ready to apologize. Though at first I felt 
angry and determined never to yield, as time passed on thoughts of 
Miss B’s kindness and patience arose and I wished so much to beg 
her pardon, but it seemed as if some inner bond constrained me and 
made it impossible to move or speak. The session was over, the 
other pupils had gone home, and I still sat there when the door opened 
and Miss B came gently in. At the sight of her distressed expres- 
sion it seemed as if the inner bond gave way and I could run to her, 
throw my arms around her and sob out my sorrow and contrition.” 


Closest Relation Between Poor Health and Disobedience 


BSERVATION will show you that a large proportion of the 

cases of open disobedience arise in early childhood when devel- 
opment is most imperfect, that backward and deficient pupils— 
that is, those slowest in development—are far more likely to be 
contrary and stubborn than those of normal power. There is the 
closest relation between poor health and disobedience. 

Fred, at nine, became so contrary at school and at home that 
life was one long struggle. At last it occurred to his teacher to do 
what she should have done at first—test his eyes. She found that 
astigmatism had developed. She sent him to the oculist, and, the 
defect once remedied by glasses, Fred became a pleasant-tempered, 
obedient boy. 

Nora wouldn’t work out her arithmetic problems at all if she 
couldn’t do them on the blackboard; she refused to read when the 
teacher changed the hour for the lesson, and became in other ways 
a perfect nuisance in the schoolroom. Repeated punishments and 
notes of complaint failed to work any change. When her mother 
finally took her to the doctor he found her blood so deficient in 
necessary constituents that she was at once treated for anzemia. 
With an improved condition of health her trying traits disappeared. 

If the root of schoolroom disobedience is weakness of will what 
shall we do about it? First, let us realize that this power develops 
through use, but that we must adapt our demands upon it to the 
child’s stage of growth. We gain nothing by demanding from him a 
degree of self-control far in advance of what we may rightly expect. 
Second, in all our demands we must allow for special conditions. 

Henry was subject to a form of stomach trouble which was accom- 
panied by most annoying contrariness. His teacher knew this and 
learned to watch for the indications of an attack. When Henry 
jerked back his head on taking his seat, and arranged his books and 
papers with quick, irritable motions, she recognized the danger 
signals and adjusted her demands accordingly. If there was an 
errand in the open air to be done he did it; his hands were kept busy; 
he had much opportunity to move about. On some such days he 
was not called upon to recite at all. The time of a child’s weakness 
is the time of all others when we must most guard against conflict. 


If Punishment is Necessary Study the Individual 


KNOW a teacher who in a certain case acted very sensibly. Her 
class was reading ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ and when it came to the turn of one 
of the larger boys to read an Indian speech beginning “‘ Ugh, Ugh,” 
he refused on the ground that it was ridiculous. The teacher urged 
him to take his part, pointing out that the others had done so, but 
finding him obstinate simply let him alone for the rest of the lesson. 
She kept him in at the close of school and again asked him to read 
the passage, saying: ‘‘Of course you know you will have to read it.” 

““Don’t mean to,”’ said he. 

“But,” said she, “‘look at the matter from my point of view. If 
you refuse, the next time any one doesn’t feel like reading he will 
refuse, too, and soon nobody will want to do anything.” 

The boy saw reason in her plea, but presently said: “I want to 
read it for you, but I have promised myself not to.” 

“‘T respect a boy who keeps a promise, but a bad promise is better 
broken than kept.” 

After about ten minutes’ thought the boy read the passage and 
she had no further trouble with him. 

If punishment becomes necessary, and it sometimes does, remem- 
ber that in nothing else is the study of the individual so necessary. 
Punishment is always designed to be remedial, and if it fails in this 
it is worse than useless. 


























VWarTrer’s 
Rust-Proof Corsets 


Are Made toa 
High Standard 


HAT does this standard 

mean to you? It means 

that, irrespective of the 
cost of production, the essential 
things in Warner’s Corsets never 
vary in quality. 





The essential things are 
Shaping 
Boning 


Fabric 


The shaping is always in harmony 
with current fashions. The cor- 
set is alwayscomfortable, because 
of the scientific designing and 
the character of the boning. 


The boning is always resilient for 
shaping, unbreakable for wear, 
and rust-proof for economy. 


The fabric is woven for strength 
and yielding quality —all parts of 
the corset are equal to whatever 
wearing strain you may put upon 
them. 


If you want a very fine fabric 
corset or one beautifully trimmed, 
you can find it in a Warner’s, but 
all Warner’s Corsets, whether 
they cost $1.00 or $7.00, are cover- 
ed by this sweeping guarantee— 
made to shape fashionably and to 
wear well—the boning and clasps 
not to rust or break, the fabric 
not to tear with the hardest and 
most constant wear. 


The attached SECURITY Rub- 


ber Button Hose Supporters are 
as reliable as the corsets— 


All merchants sell these reliable 
corsets. 


$1.00 to $7.00 per pair 


Every Pair Guaranteed . 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 266 Adams St. 


San Francisco, 28 Geary St. 
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Showing “How to Set and Decorate 
a Table,” illustrated in colors, and 
“What to Serve,” including 100 
choice recipes. 


You women who do house- 
work—kitchen work—every 
day, or once in a while, whoever 
you are, wherever you are, ought 
not to let another day go by 
without ordering 


A “CALORIC” 


Fireless Cookstove 


It is truly a wonderful saver of time, money 
and work. It will reduce living expenses — 
meat, grocery and fuel bills. Save work — hours 
every day—which can be devoted to other 
things. Pie, cake, biscuit, bread, etc., can be 


Baked perfectly —right every time. 


Tough cuts of meat or old fowls can be 
Roasted, nicely browned and so tender that 
the meat will practically fall from the bones; 
the most delicious soups can be made, and 
tongue, corned beef and vegetables can 
Boiled to a degree of tenderness and flavor 
almost unbelievable until tried. 


All cooking for the family table 
and without heat, except that supplied 
by our radiators, can be done better, 
more thoroughly, more wholesomely, 
more nutritiously, richer in flavor and 
at less cost than is possible by any 
other method — Winter and Summer. 


Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


Will also be sent, which explains and clearly proves 
in a — that will convince you how these seemingly 
impossible things are accomplished. Why 
nothing can be burned or over-cooked. 

The “Caloric” is guaranteed to do all 
weclaim. Made in 15 sizes. Each com- | # 
plete with full set soli i 
aluminum utensils and bea. FP 
cloth bound 160-page tee 

book. * 
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The Caloric 
Company 
250 McKey Biv’d 

Janesville, Wis. | 


The only makers of }eaee 
Caloric Cook-stoves ff. 3 
in the world. ae 
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Must Be Kept 
“ Warm With Soft 


“‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
trouble. Our method keeps them out and 


there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 


fev 
* White Flannel. They are the softest, 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
**Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to §25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost §2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 
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BABY CLOTHES 


EVERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 
years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
Caps, Sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
Prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
seegokating Fos any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. rite for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER; 522 S. Salina St.; Syracuse, N.Y. 











Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph. D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


“A” and “An” 


T FIRST sight it does not 
A appear that there are any 
difficulties associated 
with the choice between ‘“a’”’ 
and “an.” We have been 
taught that it is entirely a 
matter of euphony—that “a” 
is used before a word beginning 
with a consonantal sound, and 
that “an” is used before a word 
beginning with a vowel sound. 
Ordinarily this rule prevails, but 
it is not always easy to decide 
which form of the article is 
preferable. Thus, should wesay 
“a heroic deed” or ‘‘an heroic deed”? Should 
we say “a historica! event,” rather than “‘an 
historical event”? 

In America the preference in such cases is 
usually for “‘a,” in England ‘‘an” would be 
chosen more frequently. The pronunciation 
of “‘h” at the beginning of a word is somewhat 
uncertain in many cases, entirely apart from 
the well-known cockney perversion of the 
sound. The late Dean Alford quoted a rule 
that when the word beginning with “h”’ is 
accented on the first syllable ‘‘a’’ must be 
used, but when the accent is on the second 
syllable ‘‘an’’ may be used; thus, “‘a history,” 
but ‘‘an historian.’’? This holds true in such 
British usage as ‘“‘an university” or ‘‘an uni- 
versal custom,” yet it is noteworthy that Mr. 
Kipling has written ‘an hospital’ as well as 
‘an hotel.”’ In the Authorized Version of the 
English Bible there are only two or three ex- 
ceptions to the regular use of “‘an” before “‘h,” 
as ‘‘an half,’”’ “‘an harp,”’ or ‘‘an herdsman.” 


HERE is one fertile field for error in the use 

of “a” and “an.” A popular handbook on 
English usage teaches that it is wrong to say 
‘an ivory handle and silver blade,”’ because we 
may not say “an silver blade.” It therefore 
suggests ‘‘an ivory handle and a silver blade.” 
Thus far the writer is on safe ground, although 
he has given an incorrect reason for preferring 
to insert ‘‘a” before “‘silver.’”’ He then pro- 
ceeds to urge that instead of ‘‘an arbitrary and 
conventional language’? we should say “an 
arbitrary and a conventional language.”’ This 
is undoubtedly wrong, as the latter expression 
will be understood by most readers to mean 
two languages, one of which is arbitrary, the 
other conventional. We can illustrate more 
clearly by a simpler illustration. ‘‘A black 
and orange ribbon”? means one ribbon; ‘a 
black and an orange ribbon” means two rib- 
bons. If we mean one ribbon of two colors it 
is correct to say either “‘a black and orange 
ribbon,” or ‘‘an orange and black ribbon.” 

Compare also the difference in meaning that 
is brought about by the second “a” in such 
expressions as ‘‘ Wanted, a cook and (a) maid,” 
‘““A brown and (a) white cow,” or “‘He used a 
short and (an) ugly word.” 





“Latest” and “Last” 


OUBTLESS most of us 

crystallized our ideas con- 
cerning the use of “‘latest’’ and 
“last” when we first heard the 
old story of the aspiring author 
who, upon asking a sarcastic 
critic “‘Have you read my last 
book?” was greeted with the 
crushing reply, “‘I hope so!” 
While our sympathies may have 
been entirely with the rebuffed 
author, it is unlikely that we 
failed, then and there, to estab- 
lish in our own minds the sharp 
distinction drawn between 
“latest”? and “last”? by recognized authorities 
upon English usage. 

“Latest”? is properly the superlative degree 
of “‘late,’”? and refers primarily to time. It 
means “later than all others, most recent,” as 
“the latest news” or ‘“‘the latest style.’”’ There 
is no sense of finality suggested by the word. 
After a while we shall hear more news, or a new 
style is likely to be adopted, and they in turn 
will become, for the time being, the ‘‘latest.”’ 


“TAST,” although it is merely a contracted 
form of “‘latest,’’ usually implies finality. 
It frequently indicates whatever comes after all 
others in a completed order of succession, as 
“the last day of the month” or “‘the last page 
of the book.’”’ This meaning prevails in the 
titles of popular books such as Bulwer’s ‘“‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii”’ or Cooper’s “‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans.”’ “Last” has, however, a 
secondary meaning in which it is virtually 
synonymous with “‘latest,’”’ as in “last night,” 
“last Christmas”’ or “‘the last time we met.” 
No one would think of substituting ‘“‘latest”’ 
in these expressions, yet there is no sense of 
finality about any of them. Occasionally we 
find “‘latest”’ used in a poetical passage where 
we should expect ‘‘last’’ in colloquial prose. 
An unusual example is afforded by the follow- 
ing lines from Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden”’: 


“For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street 
The latest house to landward.” 


A few familiar illustrations may help to 
bring out more clearly the distinction between 
the two words. The “‘latest”’ report from the 
scene of action is the most recent report; our 
expectation is that other reports will follow. 
The “last” report is the final report. Again, 
“Professor Hamilton’s treatise is the latest 
word upon the subject”’ means that the book 
in question is now regarded as authoritative, 
but ‘“‘ Professor Hamilton’s treatise is the last 
word upon the subject” would imply that it 
will not be superseded, but will remain a 
standard reference work. Finally, a newsboy 
may describe any current edition of a news- 
paper as the “latest”’ edition, but only the 
final issue for the day may be described as the 
“‘last”’ edition. 





Questions and Answers 


“A Grammatical Error” 

If grammar is the science of speaking cor- 
rectly, is it proper to speak of “‘a grammatical 
error’? If this is wrong, what is the correct 
thing to say? S. D. BH. 

Some purists have objected to the expression 
“a grammatical error,’ but there is now a 
widespread feeling that the phrase means “an 
error in grammar” as well as ‘‘an error that is 
grammatical.” Even if we accept the rigid 
ruling of those purists, would it not be proper 
to call the sentence ‘“‘Two and two are five” a 
“grammatical error,” and ‘‘Two and two am 
five’? an ‘‘ungrammatical error’? Some con- 
servative authorities prefer the expression ‘“‘an 
error in grammar’’ to ‘‘a grammatical error.” 


“Most Awful” and “Awfullest” 
Please tell me which is correct, ‘the most 
awful’”’ or “the awfullest.” KaTH. 


“The most awful” is more common than 
“the awfullest,’”? but the latter form is also 
used. Both are correct. 


A Catch Question 


A friend of mine used the sentence, “‘ There 
are three two’s in the English language.” 
How should the word “‘two’s”’ be spelled, as 
the three words are spelled differently? 

v6. 4 


Your query raises an interesting question 
in spelling. There is only one “two,” one 
“to” and one ‘‘too” in our language; it is, 
therefore, equally incorrect to say there are 
three ‘‘two’s,”’ three ‘‘to’s,”’ or three ‘‘too’s.”’ 
All of these wordsare pronounced 
alike, however, and the correct 
phonetic representation of each 
word is “‘tu.” It is better to 
write or print such phonetic 
spellings in brackets or in paren- 
theses, thus ‘‘(tu).’”’ If you write 
“There are three (tu)’s in the 
English language’’ you will be 
readily understood by a student 
of philology, byt an ordinary 
person will be puzzled by your 
““(tu).”’ Itseemsto be the only 
correct way to put that sentence 
on paper. 








Four Questions on English Usage 

(1) Which is preferable and why, “Not yet 
checked back,” or ‘‘Not checked back yet’’? 
(2) Can “‘accurate” be compared? (3) Which 
is correct, “‘I heard he is sick,”’ or “‘I hear he is 
sick’? (4) Is “‘right of way” written with 
hyphens? OP = Ga: 

(1) Both expressions are correct; the former 
will be preferred by some, because it gives the 
verb a more emphatic position. (2) There 
can be no objection to the use of “‘accurate”’ 
in comparative degrees. For example, ‘Smith 
is a less accurate accountant than Jones,” or 
“Brown’s ‘History of Rome’ gives the most 
accurate account of the reign of Nero.” (3) 
Both expressions may be used. (4) “‘ Right of 
way” is usually written without hyphens. 


“These Kind” is Wrong 


Is it wrong to use ‘‘these kind”’ in such a 
sentence as “I do not wear these kind of 
shoes’? S. £. Dv. 


You should write “‘this kind,’’ whether ‘of 
shoe” or ‘‘of shoes.’”” The same rule applies 
to “‘this sort’ and “that sort”’ instead of 
“these sort’’ or ‘‘those sort.’’ ‘‘These kind”’ 
was at one time used by writers of good repute. 


“Donkeys” or “Donkies” 
Kindly tell me if the plural of “donkey” may 
be written either “‘donkeys”’ or “‘donkies.”’ 
PT &. 


The proper plural is ‘‘donkeys.’’ Nouns 
ending in ‘‘y”’ preceded by a vowel add “‘s”’ to 
form the plural; if they end in “‘y’’ preceded 
byaconsonantthe“‘y” ischanged 
to “i” and “es” is added, as 
‘ladies, cities, duties.”” The word 
‘money ”’ has both plural forms. 


The Pronunciation of “Root” 

What is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the word “‘root’’? 

7. B. 

It is preferable to use the pro- 
nunciation of “‘root”’ that rhymes 
with “‘boot,”’ rather than that 
rhyming with ‘“‘foot.”’ The latter 
pronunciation is also heard, but 
itisusually regarded ascolloquial. 


NOTE—Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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New Furnishings 


For Your Home 
With What You Save 


OU can furnish 
your home com- 
plete with the fur- 
nishings given with 
purchases of Larkin 








, HouseholdSupplies. We 

= egeRRE eR offer you Furniture, 

mt Ti yy =f Carpets, Rugs, Por- 

EY mee ‘tizres, Dishes, Sil- 
ie SSS IE NOISE ny , 1 h 

Wea, verware, altogether 

ito A I 1700 articles to 

ible : select from, all 

staple merchandise 

which we can guar- 


Gf itihta. Me 
L. peeseete antee. The kind 
S you want in your 
home; up-to-date 

in design, honestly 
Best Quality Reed Rocker; Natural made and equal in 


Finish, Given with a $10.00 purchase 
of Larkin Household Supplies. 


every way to similar 
merchandise forsale 
in first-class stores. Our plan isa practical way 
of saving. You have to buy most of the articles 
on our list somewhere, right along: Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, and other 
Food Products, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, etc. 
In all Larkin Products number nearly 400 such 
necessities, of the very best quality. 


You Get Middlemen’s Profits 


By LARKI N 


- Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Every pound of tea, bar of soap, or other 
manufactured article that you buy at a store 
has been handled by a wholesaler, a sales agent 
and a retailer 
before it 
reaches you. 
The prices 
you pay in- 
clude the 
profits of all 
of these inad- 
dition to the 
cost of manu- 
facture. When 
you buy simi- 
lar articles 
direct from 
us, the manu- 
facturers, the 





No. 0-212-T 

Peas A Durable Tapestry Rug; Size 9x9 ft. Floral 
Prices yOu and Scroll design in Green, Tan and Black. 
pay in c ] u de Given witha $12.00 purchase of Larkin House- 


p hold Supplies. 
but our single 
profit in addition to the cost of manufacture. 
You save and are given in extra value all that you 
usually pay in useless profitsto middlemen. The 
handsome articles given to you with your pur- 
chases of our Products represent what you save. 


30 Days’ Trial —No Money in Advance 


We will ship you 
$10.00 worth of 
Larkin House- 
hold Supplies of 
your selection 
and any article in 
our Catalog given 
witha$10.00 pur- 
chase or $20.00 
worth of Prod- 
ucts, without 
Premium. After 
thirty days, if 
thoroughly satis- 
fied, send us 
$10.00; if not, 
notify us and we 
will remove the 
goods, refund 
freight and deliv- 
ery charges and 
charge nothing 
for the Products 
used in trial. 


We have been 

in business thirty- 

No. 5 tive years and 

A Solid Oak Chiffonier; Golden. Over two million 

Oak Finish. Given with $10.00 purchase families trade 
of Larkin Household Supplies. with us. 


Our Large Catalog Mailed Free 


It tells you about our Plan of saving and illustrates 
and describes the Larkin Products and 1700 articles 
that you can get with your purchases. Just fill in the 
coupon and mail to 


Latkitt Co. ®VtFAato, 


If West-of-the-Mississippi Send to 
Department 41, PEORIA, ILL. 





Department 
41 


Simply fill in and mail this coupon 





Latkin Co. Mail free Catalog No. 41 and explain 
how I can furnish my home out of present cost of 
living. 











Name i 
St. and No 
or R. D. a 
P.O. z State 
G. P. 163 
RIS! E 0 
ROLLERS 





Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Ahaha Chore 
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COPYRIGHT 1911 KABO CORSET CO. 


[* you want to see 
the striking and proper 
things in corsets for 1911, 
get a copy of the 


Kabo Fashion Book 


Beautifully illustrated and the 
best guide to style. 


Ask your dealer or send to us for 
style book A. You mustn’t miss 
seeing this beautiful book. It's free. 


Kabo Corset Company 


Makers of Kabo and LeRévo Corsets 
Chicago 


—New Style Book— 


Illustrating the very latest ideas in Spring and 
Summer attire. An abso- 
lutely authentic handbook 
containing just the things 
thatevery woman must know 
whowantstobewell dressed. 
It tells, too, how to select 
just the combinations most 
becoming toeach individual 
figure and coloring. 


FRE This valuable Style Book is 
: mailed to you free, if you 
ey} write atonce. We will also explain 
to you how, through our exclusive 
methods, every woman may dress in 
absolutely correct style at surprisingly 
moderate cost. Through our special 
service you may secure absolutely per- 
fect man-tailored garments, made to 
your own individual measurements 
at less than the usual retail cost of 
ready-made articles. 

For Instance, this handsome suit, 
a banded effect with newest sailor col- 
lar, made from your choice of excel- 
lent fabrics, all colors, 
and lined with Yardwide $185° 
Guaranteed Satin . . 

Other Models from 
$10.00 to $33.50 
Dresses $11.50 up, Skirts $6.00 up, 
Coats $8.50 u~. Allexpress charges 
prepaid. We will make up your own 

goods—See offer in Style Book. 
Money back if not satisfied 
Samples Also Free 
If you will give us some idea of the 
shades you prefer, we will also include 
with the Style Book an interesting as- 
sortment of samples, all free. 
Write Now A post card or letter 
——__- amos Wil! bring you the 
handsome new Style Book and sam- 
ples, also full explanation of our 
Special Tailoring Service at once, 
prepaid. No obligations. 


The Ladies Tailoring Co., 1763 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Well Gowned Women 
Should Use 


| Invisible Eyes 
EEVS and Spring Hooks 


’ Will hold seams and plackets smoothly 

in place. Be sure you get the genuine. 

See that our trade mark, 

“Tt’s in the triangle,” 

and the name “ Peet’s”’ 

are on every envelope. 

All sizes, black or 

white. In envelopes 

only, never sold 
on cards. 

































PEET BROS., 
Dept.I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 
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Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the 
Fashion Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Beaded Tunic for Wedding Dress 


StyNA. Why not trim your wedding dress 
with a pretty border design worked in dull 
white glass beads instead of silk braid? This 
would be much prettier and newer in appear- 
ance and the beads make a charming trimming 
on soft marquisette, which you say you intend 
using for your wedding dress. We have a 
charming design for a tunic— Pattern No. 5565 
—an underblouse with body and sleevecap in 
one, lengthened by a short full sleeve, and with 
an overblouse in a surplice arrangement extend- 
ing upward in two points on each side. The 
two-piece tunic is slightly gathered at the sides 
and back, with a deep point on each side. It 
would be charming made with a transparent 
yoke of silk thread lace, using this also for the 
undersleeve. Then bead the blouse around 
the edges of the crossed pointed front sections 
and the sleeve ends, and also around the lower 
edge of the tunic. Patterns (No. 5565) for this 
tunic dress come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material. Price 
fifteen cents. We can also supply you with 
a transfer border design for the beading in a 
pretty Paisley pattern (No. 14275) which 
comes four inches and a quarter wide in a 
two-yard-and-a-quarter length. Price fifteen 
cents. 


What the New Sleeves are Like 


Dorotny. There is no circumscribed rule 
relative to the length of dress sleeves in the 
new clothes: it is merely a matter of personal 
taste. In the more elaborate waists and 
dresses for afternoon the sleeves are generally 
just below the bend of the elbows, or seven- 
eighths length. Invariably the lower portion 
is of a transparent net or lace which is attached 
to the foundation lining. The loose upper 
sleeve is made of the dress material in one 
piece with the waist, or joined at the armhole. 


Boy’s Easily Made Blouse Suit 


Mrs. Jones. You are wise to begin the 
making of your little boy’s summer suits early, 
as you can get a better choice of materials in 
the stores, for later one is often obliged to 
take what is left over. For morning play-suits 
galatea and even sturdy denim are suitable 
materials which wash—and even wear— 
splendidly. For the best suits use plain- 
colored linen. We have an excellent one-piece 
blouse-suit pattern with bloomers. The belt is 
slipped through eyelet openings cut in the 
blouse. Patterns (No. 5841) for this blouse— 
which is made to slip on over the head with 
the.sleeves cut in one piece with the body and 
gathered into band cuffs—come in three 
sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. Price 
fifteen cents. 


When to Wear Décolleté Gowns 


Grapys MEREDITH. Even though your new 
evening gown with the low round neck may be 
lovely it is not advisable to wear any extreme 
décolleté dress to an informal dinner in a restau- 
rant and the theater afterward, as you expect 
to go alone with your escort. A semi-low- 
neck gown would be in better taste, keeping 
your more elaborate dress for functions when 
you are surrounded by your own intimate 
friends. 


Binding Buttonholes in a Coat 


Mrs. G. MacBorney. There is no doubt 
but that the finishing touches on a coat should 
be skillfully made, or it will bear the marks of 
the amateur. Nothing shows this quite so 
readily as the buttonholes, which, as you say, 
are so difficult to work in heavy cloths of loose 
weave. Why do you not finish the buttonhole 
slits with a narrow binding of the same mate- 
rial of which the coat is made, or, if you are 
finishing the collar and cuffs with a facing of 
silk or velvet, use either of these materials in 
binding the buttonholes? Thisisa much newer 
and prettier finish than the worked button- 
holes, and seems more in keeping with the soft 
finish of the new tailored coats. Cut the 
strips for the binding an inch wide on the bias 
of the material. Sew it first on the right side, 
pointing or squaring the material in turning 
the corners, then draw it over the edges of the 
buttonhole to the under side, turn under the 
raw edge and hem neatly. 


Wiring the Brim Edge of a Hat 


Marion G. L. In wiring a hat around the 
brim edge the wire is joined in different ways 
by the professional worker. In some instances 
when the wire is not covered the ends are 
“spliced” together, overlapping each other 
about an inch. To do this neatly unravel the 
silk thread that covers the filling threads of the 
wire and cut away a portion of these threads on 
each end to the length required for overlapping 
the wires. Lap the two ends, lay the filling 
smoothly back over the wires and wind the 
silk raveling over again as neatly as possible. 
Then secure with silk thread and a few stitches. 
Often the ends of the wire may be slipped 
through the braid on a straw hat, or under 
the edges of the facing on a frame covered with 
velvet or silk. 


Hand Sewing on Clothes 


CLERGYMAN’s WIFE. As you do such ex- 
quisite hand sewing we should advise you by 
all means to sew the satin bands which form the 
trimming on your skirt and waist by hand if 
you have the time. The charm of the new 
clothes lies in their soft, unstitched appear- 
ance, which is given by fine hand sewing in 
place of machine stitching. 


Silk is Preferable for Elderly Woman’s Coat 


Younc Matron. By all means choose silk 
in preference to a cloth for your mother’s best 
coat for spring. The new soft-finished faille 
silks are lovely and will be much worn, also 
satin and moiré. It is a new and practical 
idea to line silk coats with a light-weight cloth 
in place of silk to give more warmth. You 
could use a smooth-finished broadcloth in a 
light weight for this purpose. A long semi- 
fitted design would be pretty, with wide collar 
and lapels. We have a pattern of this descrip- 
tion which you could use, with a diagonal 
closing. Patterns (No. 5693) come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material, and if the shawl collar is made of 
contrasting color materials half a yard of 
22-inch material is required. Price fifteen cents. 


Removing Candle Grease From Cloth 


Mrs. Layton. Yes, you can remove the 
candle grease from your pretty cloth dress if 
you will scrape off as much as possible with a 
knife, then lay a thin, soft white blotting-paper 
upon the spots and press with a warm iron. 
Repeat this until the grease is well drawn out. 
Afterward rub the cloth where the spots have 
been with a soft brown paper to remove all 
traces of the grease. 


What to Wear for Second Marriage 


Mrs. Harry M. For a second marriage 
white is not considered good form. There are 
many lovely colors which you can wear: gray, 
old rose, mauve and amethyst in a soft, supple 
crépe meteor, chiffon or marquisette, veiling a 
satin. If you are quietly married in church 
wear a hat of moderate size trimmed with 
ostrich plumes to match your gown in color. 


The Lenzth of the New Coats 


KATHARINE K. Coats for dressy afternoon 
or separate utility garments will be worn three- 
quarter or full length, but the coats of tailored 
suits are made very much shorter this year 
than for several seasons. If you want your 
tailored suit to be very new and smart in 
appearance do not have the coat longer than 
twelve inches below the waist-line. Plain 
gored skirts measure from two and a half to 
three yards around the lower edge; the plaited 
skirts, of course, are much wider, but seldom 
more than four yards, the plaits being made 
very shallow to give as little extra width as 
possible. 


Separate Guimpe 


Home SEwErs. It is always a wiser plan to 
make the little yoke and stock, which have 
grown to be such an important part of every 
costume, separate from the dress, especially if 
the latter is made of cloth or silk. Then, if you 
use a fine cotton lace or net for the yoke and 
stock they may readily be cleaned. Attach the 
yoke toashort sleeveless guimpe of thin batiste, 
and, if cuffs of the lace are required also, make 
upper sleeves of the batiste to which the lace 
cuffs may be attached. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page can be supplied on 


receipt of the prices stated, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the different sizes 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and bust measure for costume and coat, and age, breast measure and length of back 
for boy’s suit, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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A New Service 
Advice to Prospective Mothers About Maternity Clothes 


By Marianna Wheeler 
Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City 
| ta about the clothes of prospective mothers will be answered"by mail. No 
questions of this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. Readers are welcome 
to write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure in giving advice, suggest- 
ing patterns, or answering questions about the mother’s clothes, but not about clothes 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Marquisette Waist $25 






















Actually Worth $2.00 
Postage Paid No.150—This charm- 
on either ing awulet. geen al 
ist y the most attractive 
pe a ite style ever offered at 


this price. Made of 
dainty cotton Marqui- 
sette (in white only), 
this season’s newest 
waist fabric; exqui- 
sitely trimmed with 
imitation Irish crochet lace 
insertions and medallions; 
newest kimono sleeves ; 
buttons at back with good 
pearl buttons which show 
through; will launder 
well; sizes 32 to 44 bust; 
actually worth $2.00. Of- 
fered as a special to secure 
thousands of new custoin- 
ers, at $1.25. 
Return at 

Our Ex- 


St. Louis’ greatest 
department store offers 
these two waists as ex- 
amples of its remark- 
able values. 


No.151—A handsome 
new tailored waist 
made of pure Irish lin- 
en; buttons down the 
side of front with pearl 
buttons; beautifully 
embroidered by hand 
and finished with plaits 
and tucks, laundered 
collar and cuffs of the 
linen. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
Anotherextraordinary waist 
value—easily worth $2.00— 
special at $1.25. 


Write Dept. 10 for our 


Fashion Catalogue Free 


Spring ~— are decidedly different and altogether 
charming. ou will be delighted with the beautiful 
illustrations of the new garments which we show in our 
spring fashion catalogue, which we will mail Freeto any 
address upon request. This is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive catalogue published. It illustrates and 
describes hundreds of new and exclusive styles in ladies’ 
and children’s wearing apparel; garments which em- 
body all the important changes in fashion. You willalso 
find in this catalogue a representative showing from the 
stocks of this great department store. With the aid of 
our Fashion Book you are enabled to shop in this great 
store with the same satisfaction as though you lived 
right here in St. Louis. We guarantee that notonly will 
you secure the very newest styles here, but in addition you'll save 
money on every purchase you make. Write for free copy of this 
money-saving book today. Address Dept. 10. 


GRAND-LEADER, ST. Louis, Mo. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER D. G. CO. 


The largest department store west of the Mississippi River 
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SEWING MACHINE 
SLAVES FREED! 


3 in One will free you from sewing machine 
drudgery. 

Inferior oil gets your machine out of order— 
clogs the action parts—wears out the machine— 
and you. 

3 in One is a pure oil compound that flows right 
into the most delicate action parts—lubricating 
every bearing just exactly right. It makes the 
whole machine run rightly and lightly smoothly 
and swiftly. Renews life and usefulness of old 
machines. Cleans and polishes all wood and metal 
work. Prevents rust and tarnish on all metal 
parts. Won't dry out, cake, gum, turn rancid or 
collect dust. Contains no grease or acid. 

Household size, 8 oz. bottle, 50cts.; 3 oz., 25 cts.; 
trial size, 10 cts. - 7 ; 

rite right now for gener- 
Try It Free ous sample and ‘‘3 in One’”’ 


dictionary—both free. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


41 Broadway New York 








A little Sanitol 
Tooth Powder 
goes a long way. 
Its strong anti- 
septic properties 
penetrate and 
cleanse every crev- 
ice, preventing 
decay. It whitens 
the teeth, keeps 
the gums healthy 
and the mouth 
sweet and pure. 
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Ipswich Hosiery is knit in our own 

















The Ipswich trade- 


mark is asure mark of 
stocking satisfaction. 


You are sure that every pair of 










































Mills where sanitary condi- 
tions are the best that precau- 
tion can suggest. You are sure 
that even the yarns are spun in 
our own Mills, and that the 
dyeing is done by our own im- 
proved special fast-color process. 
And you are sure that nearly a 
century of expert skill and ex- 
perience is back of every pair 
of Ipswich Hosiery. 


This assurance is worth a great 
deal, yet Ipswich Hosiery 
only costs you 


12%c to 25c a pair 


for men 
women and children 
Ipswich “Hemnit” Hosiery 
gives the biggest sat- 
isfaction ever found 
in women’s hosiery. 
Its ‘‘anti-run’’ top 
is the only device 
in hosiery that 
preventsrunning 
holes below the 
hem froma gar- 
ter-tear. Mer- 
cerized lisle, 
medium and 
light weights. 
Black, tan and 
colors, 25c a pair. 


Ipswich 1650 Half -Hose 


for men is another great sat- 
isfaction-giver. A leader for 
long wear. Selected combed 
yarn, with reinforced linen 
heel andtoe. Black tan, 
and colors, 12%¢c a pair. 
Look for the Ips- 
wich trademark on 
every pair. Ask 
mee’ dealer for 
swich Hosiery. 
Wri te us his 
name and ad- 
=_— if hecan’t 
pply you. 
Well help} him 
very quickly, 
Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


IpswicH MILLS 
Ipswich, Mass. 































RUBBER 


Hose BUTTON 
Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Well dressed 
little people wear 
smooth, neat 
stockings held in 
place by sup- 
porters that hold x 
on firmly all day, ~ 
but can be easily 
attached and de- SAMPLE 
tached by small Children’s Siz 
fingers. 













16 cents, 
postpaid. 
LOOK FOR THE MOLDED 
, RUBBER BUTTON and "Velvet 
J Grip" stamped on the loop. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 














IMPROVED 


“urry Stze 






















Improves the Figure 


THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE WEAR- 
ING PERIOD its graceful lines remain. The 
refinement of modesty. Absolutely not bind- 
ing — perfectly comfortable. Stylishly tailored, 
» and made in every desired shade and material. 
> Simplicity itself—skirt is adjusted to waist 
53 measure before putting on. You can never know 

the pleasure and comfort that science has brought 

you until you try the ‘‘Every Size.’’ Recom- 
mended by every user, and by leading physi- 
cians. Cost, from $6.50 up, and best at any price. 





While there are a number of so-called mater- 
nity skirts—there is only one EVERY-SIZE. 
Ithasexclusive patented features, which make 
it superior to any garment for the purpose. 











Write for Free Catalogue and Material 
Folder. We will name dealer in your city, or 
you can order skirt from us, made to your 
measure, all express chasges prepaid. Poa | 
take no risk—sati ion 
money refunded within 15 days. De om 
buy before receiving our Style Book. Know 
the real comfort of the EVERY- SIZE. 
Write today. 


ELITE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 1, 20 W. 21st St., New York. 

















tani. Sauees Discoveries 


Some Useful Hints From Home Dressmakers 











N A TAILORED shirtwaist sew a 
button to the back of the neckband 
instead of making a buttonhole. This 
button will hold the collar securely and will 


not press into the neck as a collar-button does, 
and with it a collar is more easily adjusted. 


“TI Have Just Found Use for some fine ging- 
ham and heavy linen shirtwaists that were 
laid away when the puffed sleeve and ‘leg-o’- 
mutton’ went out,” writes a busy mother. 
“After ripping and pressing the waists each cut 
over easily into a long-waisted dress for my 
little five-year-old girl; the front and back of 
the shirtwaist made the body of the dress, the 
puff of the sleeves made the skirt ruffles, and 
the lower part or cuffs of the sleeves the 
sleevecaps. The dresses are to be worn with 
separate guimpes. One surplice waist made a 
similar dress, and another one made a nice 
Russian blouse, by piecing the back just under 
the belt.” 


The Gibson Shoulder-Plaits Used for shirt- 
waists run slightly on the bias, and on wash 
material will sometimes draw when ironed. A 
good way to prevent this is to stitch them on 
the extreme edge by the machine, using a 
loose tension. 


To Keep Children’s Stockings from wear- 
ing out at the knees before other parts show 
wear turn the stocking inside out and take a 
piece cut from an old stocking leg about seven 
or eight inches long; do not cut open, but 
arrange it over the stocking at the knee and 
sew it fast at each end rather loosely so that 
the thread will not break when the stocking is 
stretched. Then turn the stocking right side 
out; the sewing will scarcely show, and the 
stocking will wear twice as long as it will if 
this is not done. If a new stocking is worn 
once it is easy to get the piece at the right place. 


To Prevent the Lace Yoke of an evening 
dress from being soiled by contact with the 
skin line the yoke by hand with a piece of 
chiffon. When soiled by perspiration this is 
easily ripped out and a clean piece substituted. 
Net serves the same purpose and is cheaper 
than chiffon. 


To Keep the Placket of a Skirt from stretch- 
ing and tearing at the bottom place a hook 
and eye securely about half an inch from the 


“extreme end of the placket, hook them, and 


press them together firmly so that they will 
not open. In this way all the strain comes on 
the unused hook and eye. 


“Ifa Skirt Has Become Too Short for a grow- 
ing girl or badly worn around the bottom,”’ 
writes an Illinois woman, ‘‘open the hem—this 
is the only ripping—and press the lower part 
of the skirt out flat. Next fold back the 
under piece of the hem on to the right side of 
the skirt, being careful to have the crease at 
the bottom of the hem in the same place that 
it was before the hem was opened. Baste 
the fold thus formed together and stitch just 
back of the old worn crease. Cut and open the 
seam, dampen and press. Cut a facing of the 
same cloth, or of some cloth that matches in 
color, being sure to cut the facing wide enough 
to cover the seam on the wrong side of the 
skirt. After sewing the facing to the bottom 
of the skirt fold and press. Then turn in the 
upper edge of the facing and baste it to the 
skirt. Stitch on the right side of the skirt, 
exactly in the seam. It will be impossible to 
detect that the skirt has been pieced. This 
method saves trouble and worry, and the best 
feature of the remedy is that it is effective no 
matter what the style of the skirt may be, 
plaited, gored, gathered or circular.” 


From Ohio Comes the Suggestion that 
kitchen aprons that are worn across the front 
may be recut into work aprons for little girls, 
who are pleased to have an apron like mother’s 
when helping with the household duties. 


Very Quickly the Baby’s Dresses become 
too snug for comfort. Did you ever try trim- 
ming out the neck and armholes and putting 
in new sleeves? This will enlarge the little 
dress enough to insure comfort, until the 
material shows signs of wear and the dress 
must be discarded. 


Many Women Will Like to Know how to 
cut a shirtwaist from a small quantity of 
gingham or other print material. Take the 
length required for the front and cut it down 
the center, add a box-plait to one side of each 
strip, and insert a vest of white Indian-head, 
madras, piqué, or any white goods you have 
on hand. Buttons sewed through both plait 
and vest will hold the right side in place, and 
the joining will be under the left plait. The 
strip for box-plaits can usually be taken off the 
widths used for sleeves. Another way to save 
material is to take two widths for the fronts, 
cutting the backs from what is left, and piecing 
them under what seems to be a panel with a half- 
inch tuck on eachside. This panel strengthens 
the back of the waist and is especially becoming 
to a stout or short-waisted figure. 


Many Home Sewers are probably making 
unlined coats at this season of the year, and 
will be interested to know how an inside 
pocket may be put in these coats without 
marring the appearance of the outside. Cut a 
patch pocket an inch smaller in circumference 
than the outside pocket, and stitch to position 
before the outside pocket is put on. A flap to 
button over the opening of this inside pocket 
will add to its efficiency as a safe receptacle for 
pocketbook and other small valuables. 


“Needles Both for Hand Sewing and 
machine work may be sharpened on the dis- 
carded emery-boards from the dressing-table,”’ 
writes a Western girl. 


There are Always a Number of pieces left 
after cutting a shirtwaist that are suitable 
for many purposes. These pieces make very 
pretty aprons, especially the cross-bar fabrics 
and Swisses. They may be made by joining 
the pieces together with insertion, some- 
times using four rows and sometimes two, 


according to the width and length of the pieces. 


and the design of the apron desired. 


In Marking Garments from thin materials 
such as dimity, organdy, lawn or China silk, 
if the edges of the seams are laid even and run 
through a narrow hemmer a French seam is 
made with little time and trouble. The finished 
garments will have a neat appearance on the 
inside, and because of this finish will withstand 
frequent washing much better. 


“Use Needle-Point Steel Pins instead of 
basting thread for holding the seams and hems 
of garments, and be sure to place the heads of 
the pins toward you when sewing. In this way 
you can easily pull the pins out of the goods as 
you sew. leven pin shirtwaist sleeves to place 
when fitting,”’ writes a business girl, ‘‘and this 
method saves many hours of labor for the busy 
girl who must do her sewing in the evening.” 


A Last Sprine’s Jacket Suit has been remod- 
eled into a full-length coat by an ingenious 
Pennsylvania woman. The plaited skirt was 
ripped and the top cut off to give the required 
length when sewed to the lower edge of the 
thirty-inch jacket, there being an inverted 
plait laid in at each side and at the center back 
to give sufficient skirt width. The skirt section 
was unlined, the seam joining being neatly 
covered by the jacket lining which was felled 
on over the edge. New cuffs and collar facing 
were cut from the skirt surplus material, and 
enough remained to trim with bias bands a 
blue-and-white check dress which was made to 
wear with this good-looking coat. 


A Philadelphia Girl advises keeping scraps 
of wash net in different sizes of mesh in the 
sewing basket or bag. When the fine lace on 
any choice piece of lingerie shows signs of wear 
these worn places may be reénforced with a 


scrap of net, matching the mesh of the lace “ 


as near as possible, and the garment given a 
new lease of usefulness. 


“If One’s Shoulders are Narrow and droop- 
ing,” a Brooklyn woman writes, “‘try turning 
the sleeve seams in on the shoulder instead of 
into the sleeve as is the usual method. In lined 
waists this seam edge may be tacked to the 
lining across the top to keep it in place, but in 
wash waists it may be stitched to the armholes. 
Try it and see if it does not improve the 
appearance of the figure.” 





NOTE —This department is an “ Exchange” of ideas — of any helpful sewing hint, to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. From one to five dollars will be sent for any idea accepted, the price 
dependent upon its practicability and value. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be 
destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, or send a picture or sketch of it, to the Editor of ‘* Home- 
Sewers’ Discoveries,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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See this machine 
that runs like a lullaby 


he FREE 


Crr Ofer. > Pres. 
Sewing Machine 


OU’LL surely want to see it. In The 

FREE I have produced the sewing ma- 
chine you can run beside baby’s crib without 
waking him. 

Just go to your dealer and sit down before 
The FREE. One pressure of your foot and 
this machine will run for minutes. 

ae 
O here’s a machine to make your long sew- 
ing hours easy and pleasant ones. How 
happy you feel! How light the work! How 
well your brain can carry out all the little de- 
a because you feel fresh and rested during 
it all! 

Easy, almost, as writing a letter. Delight- 
ful to see your garments take shape under your 
fingers, with the restful running FREE. 


* * 
* 


HEN, think what a “thoughtful” machine 
is The FREE. Notice these little helps 
that it gives you: 
It sees your thread doesn’t break — 
due to the Rotary Spool Pin. 
You get many more stitches a minute 
out of it—+the Rotoscillo Movement. 
It hands you out the empty shuttle — 
the Shuttle Ejector. 


Also many other refreshing little helps for you. If you 
don’t know who your local dealer is, write me and get my 
answer. I also want to send you without cost my delightful 
book *“*In the Day’s Work,” with its many sewing secrets 
you'll want to know. Write today. 


rr Ofree., Pres. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE ComMPANy, CHICAGO 
This Centerpiece 


Cala GIVEN 


Colonial 
Write For It 











Art Cloth 






Design No. 1027 
We will send you free and postpaid this large beautiful 
Stamped and Tinted 22 x 22-inch Colonial Art Cloth Center- 
piece— your choice of five new designs— 
American Beauty Roses, Poppies, Carnations, 
iolets or Daisies 

with adiagram lesson showing exactly how to embroider it— 
if you. will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Lace 

and Four Skeins Richardson's Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
to trim and embroider the Centerpiece. The Lace is the beau- 
tiful and popular Old English Ecru, 3% inches deep, and is 
worth more than we ask for entire outfit. 

This is the Biggest Offer 
we ever made. We do it to convince every_woman that 
Richardson's is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money 
back if not more than satisfied. You get free with the outfit 
our big new 1911 Premium Art Book, ee. all the 
latest things in Embroidery. Write today, enclosing 30 cents, 
stamps or - 1... state design wanted. 
CHARDSON SILKE CO. 

Dept. 1763, 220 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Special to Dealers: While the above is a very special 
offer made direct tothe public,dealers should write at once 
Sor our offer to them on future orders. 

spenixicals. Send 


Entertainmen Tole 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISSING 00., 358 Beaters St. Chines 


e e WANTED. Must be abso- 

d V TOU) wtely over 100 years old. 

Send history and minute de- 

scription of instrument ay photo of .. . and front if possible; state 














for the home and 
Plays for amateur 











price, etc. WN. LeLarge, 150 Bay St., Jersey City, N.J. 





1847 ROGERS BROS x. 





Id by all lead- 

dealers. Send 
lustrated cat- 

gue “ C-28.” 

NW BRITANNIA CO. 


national Silver 
5 €o., Successor) 


FRIDEN, CONN. 
York Chicago 
Franeisco 








Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 








It tells you how 
to select the Home 
Refrigerator—how 
to know the good 
from the poor— 
how to keep a Re- 
frigerator sweet 
and sanitary—how 
your food can 
properly protected 
and preserved— 
how to keep downice 
bills—lots of things 
you should know 
before selecting 
any Refrigerator. 
Italsotellsall about 


The Lifetime Refrigerator 


with food compartments made in one piece of solid 
unbreakable White Porcelain Ware, over an_ inch 
thick, with every corner rounded—no cracks or 
crevices anywhere, and as easy to keep clean as a 
china bowl — how it differs from other so-called “ por- 
celain ” refrigerators. The leading hospitals use the 
“*Monroe”’ exclusively and it is found today ina large 
majority of the very best homes. 

The “‘ Monroe” is never sold in stores, but direct 
from the factory to you on our liberal trial offer, 
Freight Prepaid. 

We are making a radical depar- 
Easy Payments ture this year from our rule of all 
cash with order and sell the “*Monroe”’ on our liberal 
credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. Just 
say, “Send Monroe Book,” on a postal card and it 
will go to you by next mail, 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station O, Cincinnati, O. 
Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 
Cash or Monthly Payments 
































Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Origi- 
nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs. ) 


We Pay Freight 


Old carpets are 

worth money; 
don’t throw yours 
away. 
FREE write today 
, for book of 
designs in colors, prices and 
full information. 


Oison Rug Co., 


38 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 














The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge will answer questions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Letters 
from prospective mothers are answered by Marianna Wheeler by mail. No questions of this character 
are answered in the magazine. Readers may write to Miss Wheeler, in care of The Journal, 
and she will give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 
children. Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Youns Mothers’ Registry 


ARCH is a month of high winds and 

also many ear troubles. The high, sharp 

winds carry innumerable germs that 
find their way through the nose and throat 
into the little tubes that lead 
to the ear, an inflammation 
is set up, and then the trou- 
ble begins. There is scarcely 
anything quite so painful as 
a really bad earache, and 
poor baby suffers severely 
many times without being 
able to make people under- 
stand where the trouble lies. 
Earache should always be 
thought of during and after 
one of the contagious dis- 
eases. This is especially true 
of scarlet fever and measles. 
Grip and bronchitis are also 
frequently accompanied by 
earache. 

When a young baby cries 
sharply as if in pain, even 
waking from a sound sleep with a start and 
cry, often rolling his head from side to side in 
evident distress, earache should be looked for, 
especially if the digestive organs seem all right 
and there is nothing to lead one to suspect 
colic. An older baby will generally raise his 
hand to the painful ear or nestle his head 
against the mother, as warmth always feels 
grateful to the aching ear. Sometimes firm 
pressure just in front of the opening into the 
ear will make the baby jump and cry out if 
there is any inflammation present. 


What to Do for Earache 


HEN it is decided that the baby has an 

earache the first thing to be tried is dry 
heat. Puta piece of flannel in the oven until it 
is quite hot, then hold it over the baby’s ear, 
covering it with another piece of flannel, and 
changing this as it cools. A hot-water bag 
covered with a flannel may be held against the 
ear; there are special hot-water bags now made 
for earache and they are often a great comfort 
to have in the house in time of need. If this 
treatment does not ease the pain then get a 
soft rubber ear-syringe and gently syringe out 
the ear with water as hot as the finger can bear, 
being afterward careful to dry out the ear with 
a little absorbent cotton, then try the hot 
flannel or water bag. The syringing may be 
repeated every hour or two. Do not drop oil, 
laudanum or anything else into the ear with- 
out direct orders from a doctor, for by so 
doing more harm than good is done. 

Often an abscess will form inside of the ear 
and this will break and discharge through a 
little hole in the drum membrane. If this 
occurs the pain will be less but the ear must 
be kept very clean. It should now be syringed 
with a quite warm solution of boracic acid, 
used every three hours, or even oftener if the 
discharge collects rapidly. Here again one 
must be careful to dry out the ear thoroughly 
after it is syringed. Sometimes the dis- 
charge is very irritating to the skin around 
the ear and it will become quite sore; in such 
cases the sore parts should be washed with 
olive oil, then a soothing ointment like Lassar’s 
paste should be applied several times daily. 

Sometimes the baby will be in great pain 
and there will be quite high fever from the 
abscess in the ear. In such cases every effort 
should be made to have an ear doctor see the 
child, for by a moment’s examination and tiny 
cut of the drum membrane almost instant re- 
lief will be given and possible deafness averted. 


Where There is a Mastoid Abscess 


NOTHER very serious ear disease is what is 
known as mastoid abscess. This occurs in 
the mastoid bone just behind the ear. There is 
pain, swelling and tenderness of this part, and 
if it is allowed to go on far enough there will 
also be redness and the ear will be made to 
stand right out by the intense swelling behind 
it. If this is noticed do not delay one moment, 
but have an ear doctor who understands such 
cases see the child at once. Immediate treat- 
ment is needed, otherwise the infection may 
burrow upward and cause serious brain trou- 
ble. Do not think that painting behind 
the ear with iodine or anything else is all 
that is necessary, for many little lives have 
been lost by such treatment. If you cannot 
afford to have an ear specialist go to the 
nearest hospital where such ills are treated. 
As preventive measures against ear troubles 
it is well to spray the baby’s nose and 
throat after being out on a windy day 
with a mild antiseptic solution; have 
adenoids and enlarged tonsils removed 
when necessary, and at all times keep 
the nose and mouth carefully clean. 





A Registry Baby 










What Youngs Mothers Ask Me 


To Break a Child of Eye-Blinkin& 

My little six-year-old boy has formed a 
peculiar habit lately that worries me a great 
deal. He winks his eyes very rapidly during the 
greater part of the time. I 
have taken him to an oculist 
who can find no cause for the 
trouble, and the child seems 
in the best of health other- 
wise. What do you think 
can be the trouble and what 
shall I do with him? 


TROUBLED. 


From what you write I 
judge the child has formed 
a habit and is keeping it up, 
either out of mischief or to 
attract attention. If there 
were anything wrong with 
the eyes there would be some 
excuse for the habit; or if he 
were nervous and generally 
run down in health this might 
partially explain it, but as 
you say he is absolutely all 
right in every other way I see no excuse for his 
actions. I have several times seen children do 
this without cause. First, try offering the child 
a reward if he will stop it, telling him you are 
sure he can do so if he wants to, and if this 
does not make him stop then you will have.to 
punish him in some way. I would not advise 
this plan unless you had first seen an oculist. 


Low Hair Pillows are Best for Children 

Is it advisable for children to sleep on pil- 
lows? I have had mine do without them 
entirely (my eldest is four), and their shoulders 
do not seem as square and straight as I think 
they ought to be. BERKLEY. 

A low hair pillow seems to me the best thing 
for a child, after he is four or five months old 
at any rate. I think children are more com- 
fortable if the head is very slightly elevated: 
a thick feather pillow is to be avoided. 


How to Teach a Little Child Good Habits 

My little fifteen-month-old girl gets her 
shirts, skirts, shoes and stockings soaking wet 
every time she passes her water. All her 
clothing must be changed several times daily. 
What can I do to avoid this? Mrs.A.E.S. 

The little girl is old enough to make her 
wants known to you in some manner, even if 
she cannot talk much. To teach her good 
habits place her on her chair for a few minutes 
every hour for a short time; in this way she will 
learn what is expected of her, and, before long, 
ask for what she needs. She is old enough now 
to wear little drawers, and as soon as she 
learns cleanly habits put them on her. 


A Robust Baby May Sleep Outdoors 
Should I nurse my three-month-old baby 
oftener than every three hours during the day? 
Would you advise me to continue to let him 
sleep in his carriage on the veranda for a few 


hours in the warm part of the day during the” 


winter months; or is it sufficient to let him 
sleep in a room with the window open? The 
winters here are very cold. Mrs. C. 

Do not nurse the baby oftener than every 
three hours during the daytime. Give him 
some warm water in a bottle, three times daily 
between meals. If you can keep his hands and 
feet warm and he seems comfortable it will do 
no harm to let him sleep on the veranda in 
winter. 


Abnormal Teething 


My baby is eighteen months old and has 
eight upper teeth—six front and two back—but 
only two front lower teeth. Do you think I 
should see a doctor or let Nature take its 
course? His general health is good. 

Mrs. D.M.R. 

You need not worry about the teeth; let 
Nature take its course and I think they will 
come in all right before long. Are you giving 
the baby the right kind of food? If you are in 
doubt as to his diet I will mail you a list if you 
will write me and inclose a stamped envelope 
for a reply. 


Girls May Play Football in Moderation 


My four children are very fond of football. 
The girls seem to enjoy it as much as the boys, 
and, as they play by themselves in our grounds, 
I allow all to join in the game. Do you think 
the exercise too vigorous for little girls of nine 
and eleven? A CounTRY MOTHER. 

No, if the game is not continued too long. 
I think an hour at a time of this play is quite 
enough for the little girls, and they should be 
made to stop and rest at the end of this time. 


The Baby’s Toilet-Basket 


In preparing for a new baby do you advo- 
cate trimming the toilet basket with silk, mus- 
lin and lace, or just having a plain basket 
untrimmed? Mrs. T. 


Trimmed baskets are prettier, and 
many people like them, but they do 
catch more or less dust and, if you 
wish to be very hygienic, a plain, 
untrimmed basket would be better. 
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O other extract 
ever makes as 
good ice cream as 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


Burnett’s makes ice cream smooth, rich 
and delicious. It gives all kinds of des- 
serts the vanilla flavor because it is made 
from the choicest Mexican vanilla beans. 
The most exacting cooks of three genera- 
tions have given Burnett's preference. 
It was the first vanilla extract ever made 


in the U. S. (1847). 


Try Burnett’s just once p= 
and you will never ac- 
cept any other «kind. 


3 
‘amilla. 9 

i 

my 


able recipes and helpful 
kitchen hints. Sent imme- 
diately upon request to é 
those who mention their — 


, Eastern 
ame. 
grocers name Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
36 India Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
—EoEo— S| LL [_SS_===S=S=_= 





Write for Our Free ff -3, 4! 
Book of Recipes if wal 
Contains 36 pages of valu- aE i j 
t] 
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Western 
Package 





ow to Care 
Dr the » Baby 


Dear Sirs : —I could only nurse my 
baby boy two months— after that 
he wasted to a skeleton and every 
one said he could not live. I tried 
many foods before I got your sample 
of Eskay’s —it was the only food his 
stomach could retain. Baby is now 
ten months old and as beautiful and 
hearty a little lad as you could find in 
a day’s travel. I will recommend 
your food to all mothers. Very grate- 
fully yours, Mrs. A. B. Biglin, 


Scranton, Pa. 


A generous FREE sample of Eskay’s 
and our valuable book, ‘‘How to 
Care for the Baby,’’ will work 
wonders with your little one, too. 
Both sent upon request. 

Eskay’s Food added to fresh cows’ milk 
makes the ideal substitute for mother’s milk. 


It contains everything necessary for baby’s 
perfect development. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO.,429ArchSt. ,Philadelphia 















S26. ROSS. Re NRRIN 


‘, A Combined Go-Cart, 


’ High Chair, Jumper 
and Bassinet 











Write 

For Can be changed instantly from one 

Free } totheother without the trouble of 

Cata- lifting baby out. Take baby with 
you while shopping or calling, in 

at cars, trains,or elevators. Write 

Once today for our great trial offer. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
295 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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UG T is far easier to 
KN WA. keep the hair 
14 iy) healthy and 
i), Vy beautiful by proper 
Wf care now than to re- 
Wy store it after its health 
i} is gone. 
Our booklet— 


—= 


“HOW TO CARE 
FOR THE 
HAIR AND SCALP” 


- + 
—=—S>> 


—— = 


tells you just what to 
do and how to do it 
in order to preserve the 
hair’s natural color, 
retain its silky softness, 
cagA keep it from falling 
SSS out. 
TS 
‘N Z 
nee at 


oN 
ZN With this book and 
Me 





\ 
\\oeg 


\i\\ 


(for nearly 40 years the stand- 
ard shampoo soap) you can 
avoid or correct most hair 
troubles by establishing a con- 
dition of scalp health and 
vigor. 


Send for the booklet now. 
Mailed free on request. 


Packer Manufacturing Co. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 


Brass-Craft 













Complete with 
Fringe and 
Shanks, only 


40c Prepaid 


po 28g ; (about half regular price) 
sti : 
ready for This shade,when decorated by 


decorating. 


you, should be worth $2.00. 
Complete Brass-Craft out- 


Candle, fit 25c, Prepaid. Consisting 
papal tage of Tool for Stippling, pol- 
shade, ished maple combined Mallet 
70c prepaid and Modeling Tool, Pack- 


age Coloring Powder, 
Steel Wool and Pol- 

f ishing Plush, and also 
complete materials for handsome Brass-Craft 
Calendar, Sunbonnet Girl Design, worth $1.00 
whendecorated. IncludesBrass Hanger, Round 
Head Tacks, Calendar Pad and full directions. 
stick and cuts ult cent tor $1.29 prepaid 
These extremely low prices are made to place in quick circulation 


our New Catalog I. 10, illustrating hundreds of beautiful new 
Brass-Craft articles for decoration. Write fur it today, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-9 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘ trying-on- 
method, ’’ with herself forthe model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


_ “HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 


” 
Adjustable Dress Forms 
do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes ; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. V. easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for lilustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St. NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. 























How Can I Keep Young? 


DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 





A Department Conducted by Doctor Lillian L. Bentley ‘ 


oe 


aa 


Note—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This 
department maintains that this desire is not only right but that it is also a woman’s duty to 
herself, her health and her family. And it will try to tell her how she can ward off the 
ravages of years and look young—without cosmetics, without dangerous ‘‘ beautifiers.’’ 

Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letters provided a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address her in care of THE Lapis’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Keeping Down Stoutness 
How can I keep down an increasing stout- 
ness? b ae 


The chief trouble with women who gradu- 
ally and surely increase in weight is that they 
are apt to have a large appetite. Therefore, 
do not eat as much as you want. Never eat 
between meals. One of the best rules is to 
omit a meal now and then. Slowly drink a 
glass of water, instead of always eating when 
hungry. Being hungry often is habit. 

Chew all food until it becomes of about the 
consistency of cream. If the food is thus 
masticated hunger will be satisfied by a small 
amount. 

The major portion of all sugar, starches and 
fats should be eliminated from the diet. 

Take an hour of some form of physical 
exercise each day. 


Dark Rings Under the Eyes 
Can you tell me what causes dark rings 
under my eyes? Resting does not seem to 
help me, for I have these dark circles just as 
much in the morning on arising as when I go 
to bed at night. New York Woman. 


The so-called dark rings around the eyes 
are an indication of a sluggish circulation of 
the blood or an abnormal condition of the 
blood itself. Live in the sunshine and fresh 
air as much as possible. Take plenty of phys- 
ical exercise. Do not eat any but nutritious 
and easily digested foods. Persons with insuf- 
ficient circulatory powers and blood of poor 
quality must not burden the body with an 
unnecessary amount or an improper quality 
of food. 


When a Cold Bath Agrees 
How can [I tell if a cold plunge bath agrees 
with me? Sometimes I suspect it does not. 
I am forty-five years of age. SILATINA. 


The actual cold plunge bath agrees with 
very few. It is to many a great shock. If, 
however, you take a cold plunge, and reaction 
takes place and you feel warm after it and the 
skin is red, then it is good for you. 

But if you feel chilly afterward it means 
that the blood has been driven from the surface 
of the body, and that your power to have it re- 
turn promptly is not strong enough. Then you 
know that the cold plunge does not agree with 
you. In that case try a medium bath, or a 
cold sponge bath, which is not so severe. Try 
the water between eighty and ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit. You can buy what is called a bath 
thermometer at any druggist’s for twenty-five 
cents, and that will correctly tell you the tem- 
perature of the water. Sixty-five degrees you 
will find is a cold bath. Eighty or ninety is a 
tepid bath. From ninety to ninety-eight is 
a warm bath. 


What Causes “ Crow’s-Feet ”? 


It may be a feminine vanity, but I do not 
like the first appearance of “‘ crow’s-feet’’ com- 
ing tome. Is there anything I can do to stay 
this apparent ravage of years? KANSAS. 


Catch a glimpse of yourself in a mirror as 
many times during the day as youcan. Watch 
and take note of how often you find yourself 
frowning or in various other ways twisting and 
distorting the facial muscles. Sit down before 
a mirror and carefully observe your expression 
while you talk and laugh. I am sure in a 
short while you will see that you make unnec- 
essary grimaces all day long, and that these 
distortions of your countenance are respon- 
rier for the lines which cause the ‘“crow’s- 
eet.” 

Plainly speaking, “‘crow’s-feet” are usually 
landmarks made by habit and needless motion 
and action of the muscles of the face. They 
are, by no means, necessarily caused by the 
ravage of years. 


When the Hair Falls Out 
Can you tell me any safe way to prevent a 
constant falling out of my hair? 
A COUNTRYWOMAN. 


Hair cannot grow in poor soil. The scalp 
must be thick and pliable and move freely 
over the bones of the skull. If the scalp is 
tightly drawn over the bones it will constrict 
the blood supply and cause a decay of the 
roots of the hair. Employ much friction to 
help loosen the scalp and aid the circulation. 

The constant presence of dandruff will injure 
the health of the hair. It is highly important 
to keep the scalp clean and free from dandruff, 
and to attain this a daily brushing and a 
weekly or fortnightly washing are necessary. 

If the head perspires very freely and does 
not have a chance to dry, the roots of the hair 
may suffer. Always keep the hair as dry as 
possible. Germs thrive under conditions of 
heat and moisture. 

Let the hair fall down loosely about the 
head as long and as often during the day as 
possible. And, if you can do so, sun and air 
the whole scalp a few minutes each day. 


The Cause of Gray Hair 


What causes gray hair and how can I pre- 
vent it, if at all? Onty 40. 


A tendency to have gray hair is often heredi- 
tary—that is, in certain families there seems 
to be a lack of the pigment which gives to the 
hair its natural color. This deficiency in color- 
ing matter frequently becomes apparent in 
early life and cannot be prevented. 

The first appearance of gray hairs comes to 
some persons after there has been an illness 
or any loss or reduction in their normal vital- 
ity. In such cases restoration is not often 
effected. Gray hair which comes from sudden 
or profound mental disturbances sometimes 
may be partially or entirely restored if the 
mental worry is quickly overcome and the 
general health has not suffered. 

Gray hair in middle life and old age softens 
and tones down the facial lines and expres- 
sions, and in most cases the best that can be 
done is to admire it and be happy; for the 
prevention of the loss of natural color, or the 
restoration to the normal, is by no means a 
common or likely occurrence. Above all, do 
not use dyes nor any preparation whatsoever, 
no matter how strongly nor by whom recom- 
mended. These are positively dangerous and 
ruin the hair, affect the scalp, and often cause 
grave scalp troubles. 


For an Increasing Abdomen 


How can I reduce an increasing abdomen? 
What medicine shall I take? Mrs. C. 


No medicine at all. Take my word for it, 
there is not a medicine that will do you any 
good. But this will: Stand with the weight 
on the balls of the feet and the chest well for- 
ward; then raise the arms in front of the body 
high above the head, turn the palms upward; 
push and stretch up vigorously, feeling a strong 
pull on the muscles of the abdomen. Five 
minutes at one time will be long enough to 
continue this exercise. It, however, must be 
repeated several times during a day—ten 
times if you can do it as often as that. Sur- 
plus fat on the abdomen can be got rid of in 
this way, and the muscles so strengthened that 
there need be no fear entertained of future 
accumulation. 


How to Avoid Wrinkles 


Is there any way in which I can safely re- 
move wrinkles from my face? READER. 


Wrinkles are difficult to remove, but they 
can be avoided. It is often the case that 
wrinkles come about the eyes and forehead 
because the person frowns and squints so as 
to exclude excessive light. Glare and bright 
light must be avoided. Sometimes a correct 
eyeglass will stop the frown. Some persons 
frown and wrinkle up the forehead when think- 
ing intently. We should think with our brains. 
Wrinkling the forehead cannot help brain 
action. 

Again, many persons distort the facial mus- 
cles unnecessarily when they laugh, and in this 
way make deep and often permanent wrinkles. 
Then, too, unhappy and depressing thoughts 
are likely to find expression on the face. The 
corners of the mouth are allowed to droop, 
causing wrinkles about the lower part of the 
face. All these habits can be overcome; the 
lines thus formed can be checked, and in some 
cases possibly obliterated. 

Bathing the face three or four times a day 
in cold water and using much friction, being 
careful not to stretch the skin too vigorously, 
will also help to reduce lines and wrinkles. 


When Lines Come on the Neck 
My neck is showing the first signs of age in 
its increasing lines. Can they be prevented 
or checked? Atice D. 


They can most decidedly. The muscles of 
the neck can be kept young and healthy 
looking if you will exercise and breathe. Here 
are three exercises that have helped a number 
of women: 

Exercise One. Point the chin over the left 
shoulder, and while keeping the eyes on the 
ceiling twist the neck around slowly and vig- 
orously till the chin points over the right 
shoulder, then turn back to the starting place. 
Do this exercise five times. Repeat it ten 
times a day at convenient intervals. 

Exercise Two. Let the head fall backward 
while you stretch the chin up as high as you 
can. Repeat several times a day. 

These exercises prevent accumulation of fat 
and will make the muscles firm, elastic and 
strong. 

Exercise Three. Roll the head completely 
around slowly and evenly ten times without 
stopping the motion. This will relax the mus- 
cles and make the neck round and even- 
looking; the circulation of the blood will be 
stimulated and the general health of the whole 
neck helped. Repeat as many times a day 
as is convenient. 

Breathing exercises, too, will be most 
beneficial. 
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The Best Coffee in the World 
at a Moderate Price 


HEN Mrs. Rorer, America’s most re- 

nowned household authority, gave us 

the sole right to roast and market her 
private blend of coffee she little dreamed that 
it could be sold over the grocer’s counter at a 
moderate price. 

Her sole ambition had been to give to the 
world her coffee roasted as she could roast it— 
fresh and full of flavor as it was served on her 
table. She was all the more delighted when 
she learned that we could produce her coffee at 
this popular price, because all, rich and poor 
alike, can now enjoy it. 

So confident are we that you will find Mrs. 
Rorer’s Coffee the most delicious you have ever 
tasted that we make you this offer: Get a pack- 
age of Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee at your grocer’s. 
Make it according to Mrs. Rorer’s simple di- 
rections. If it doesn’t please you better than 
any coffee you ever drank, at any price, your 
grocer is authorized to refund your money. 

Bear in mind: Mrs. Rorer authorized us ex- 
clusively to roast and market her blend of coffee 
over her name and signa fl y eo 7 


ture, thus: 


Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 


None Genuine without this Signature 


anth- ju fatten 
arab Vy 


We can guarantee that you will buy this 
coffee with all the newly roasted flavor pre- 
served because of our new patented triple- 
sealed non-aroma-leak package. The first 
coffee package which perfectly protects its 
contents, 

Mrs. Rorer has written a book of 27 recipes 
for making delicious desserts with coffee as 
You'll enjoy and value it. Fust send us the cou- 





a flavor. 
pon below and we will gladly mail this booklet to you without 
charge and with no obligation on your part. 


Roasted and Marketed Only by the 
CLIMAX COFFEE AND BAKING PoWDER Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
care of Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Co. 
41 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘*27 Recipes.’’ 
Name 

Address 

My Grocer’s Name 

My Grocer’s Address a Sa 


Does he sell Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee ? 

















Bouillon | 
Is 


Delicious 


when 
made 
from 








Ri no” Bouillon 
Cubes 


SIEE 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Made quickly, too. Simply drop a Cube 
into a cup and add boiling water. 


Send Name and 
nd Name and Free Samples 
Box of 12, enough for 12 cups, sent for 35c., if 
grocer or druggist can’t supply you; also sold in 
tins of 50 and 100, which 
are more economical 
for househwld use. 


Distributed and 
Guaranteed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 
171 
William St. 
New York 














Law, Serial 
No. 1. 





—— KNOX—— 
Dessert Book 


What shall we have for 
dessert or salad?—is an- 
swered over « hundred times in the new illustrated 
Knox dessert book, Also manv recipes forcandies 
better than “fudge” or “Divinity.”” For the 
name and address of your grocer we will send you 
the book free. If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine 
we will send a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps 
and his name, or for 15c a two quart package. 


Knox "i552" Gelatine 
213 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Matchless Tone 
Artistically Cased 


Exclusive methods of construc- 
tion that preserve this tone through 
a lifetime of use, insure the owner 
of a Bush and Lane Piano perpetual 
satisfaction in a splendid instru- 
ment that delights the eye and 
charms the ear. 


Every Bush and Lane Piano must 
undergo rigid inspection in every 
detail before it is allowed to leave our 
factory. Not the slightest deviation 
from our exacting standard is allowed. 





D ANIL HAAN 


‘e GS) 
mae ! 


This system results in a piano that 
satisfies the most critical musician. 
Special scale construction, original with 
the Bush and Lane Company, gives it a 
wonderful reputation for staying in tune. 


The case of every Bush and Lane Piano 
is in keeping with the instrument it con- 
tains. Each is the creation of a skilled 
designer, carried out by master work- 
men, worthy of a place in the most 
elaborate home. 


Please send for our catalog whether 
you intend buying now or not. The selec- 
tion of a piano should not be hasty—our 
catalog explains points of construction 
every piano owner needs to know— 
tells you why Bush and Lane Pianos 
are the favorites of musicians everywhere. 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Dept. 12, Holland, Mich. 



































In Your ete on Free Trial 
for 5days. Freight Paid 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


20th Century Baby Crib $15 Delivered 


with Sanitary Mattress, Night Box and Safety Hood. 
Every baby deserves it. Every mother needs it for her own 
rest and health. Goes over the mother's bed and frame 
underneath. Baby always within reach without mother 
getting up. Whatever attention is required the little one 
may remain in its warm nest and mother can attend to 
baby just by sitting up. Thousands of these wonderful 
cribs now in use and displacing all the old fashioned kind. 
Money back if this is not the best crib you ever saw—and 


you decide. Guaranteed large enough for child 5 years old. 
Send for our Beautiful 
FREE BOOKLET 


entitled *‘When Raby Sleeps.” Mt 
is filled with golden nuggets of 
information that will help the young 
mother take scientific care of her 
child. Write for it today. Mailed 
in plain envelope. 


Trade Mark Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Co. 
3 Madison Ave., Cor. 23d St., New York City 


5 ROMPERS $1 


Direct From Factory. All Charges Prepaid. 

5 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, low neck, short 
sleeves, bound with bias bands, 5 for $1.00. 
4 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, high neck. long 
sleeves, standing orrolling collar,4for $1.00. 
3 ROMPERS, good grade Madras, pink, 
blue or tan, checks or stripes; yoke, collar, 
belt and pocket piped as in cut, 3 for $1.00. 
2 ROMPERS, very fine Madras, all colors 
or Hydeg grade suiting in Blue or Tan, as in 
cut, 2 for $1.00. 
Hydegrade Galatea, as in cut, all colors, T5c. 
Real sh Linen, as in cut, white, tan and 
y tae. a 2 to 6 years, $1.00 each. 

4 Boys’ bi my denim Overalls, sizes 2 to 14 
years, $1.0 

Boys’ Diouse Waists, madeas or chambray, 
assorted colors, all neck sizes, 4 for $1.00. 
3 Girls’ tub Dresses, percale or dress ging- 
ham, all colors, light or dark ground. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years, 3 for $1.00. 
Boys’ blouse suit, Drill or Linon, white and 
colors, 3to 8 years, $1.50. Charges prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 


Consumers Apron Co., 67 Clymer St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



































contribute. 


In a Room With No Closet 





What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


This department is an “‘Exchange’’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
kitchen, the nursery or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 


A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 
ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: 


But no manuscripts can be returned; unused 


just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,’’? The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


one that will do very 
well may be made by 
using eight soap-boxes 
of equal size. The boxes 
should be nailed to- 
gether, standing on end, 
with the openings facing 
front. The width of the 
closet should be that of 
two boxes, making the 
height that of four. On 
the right-hand side 
knock out the shelves 
entirely, to allow for 
hanging clothes; and put a pole across 
for skirt-hangers, or insert hooks. The 
opposite side may be used for hats or 
smaller articles. A cretonne curtain hung 
across the front will keep out the dust. 
M. A. 


For a Baby’s Bed 


a novel quilt may be made of the linen fast- 
color picture books. Take the leaves apart, 
and put together with alternating squares 
of white muslin, the same size as the picture 
leaves. DETROIT. 


If a Hat is So Heavily Trimmed 


To 


that it will not ordinarily keep straight on 
the head a dressmaker’s weight sewed in 
the lining, opposite the mass of trimming, 
will give a comfortable balance. J.R. 


Make Her Little Daughters Helpful 


one mother originated the following plan: 
Each morning she would write upon a 
blackboard a list of twenty or more duties 
for the day: washing dishes, sweeping, 
dusting, making beds, helping to iron, etc. 
A quarter of these were little things that 
even the five-year-old boy could do, like 
bringing in kindlings or giving the hens 
water. Each girl in turn selected one duty, 
placing her initials after it. As soon asa 
duty was completed it was erased from the 
board. At first the more difficult work fell 
to ‘‘ Mother,” but soon even the hard tasks 
were being selected by the daughters until 
they all became proficient in most of the 
necessary branches of home-making. This 
plan not only helped the mother and 
taught the daughters, but also served to 
prevent shirking, jealousy and that con- 
stant nagging which makes life miserable 
in many homes. VERMONT. 


Bags for the Rolling-Pin and Board 


made of white unbleached muslin, open at 
one end, will keep them clean and free 
from dust. Hang up by loops of tape. The 
bag for the rolling-pin should have a draw- 
string at the top. Make several of these 
bags, so they may be sent to the wash 
frequently. E. B. W. 


A Good Way to Press Woolen Clothes 


Li 


is to lay over the garment a strip of heavy 
tan linen, such as is used for men’s suitings, 
and dampen it lightly with a wet sponge. 
Do not dampen the garment itself. Press 
with a hot iron. L. M. D. 


1e the Pot-and-Kettle Closet With Zinc 
so that the utensils may be hung against 
the wall without making unsightly marks. 
Pieces of zinc cut the right size may be had 
at a hardware store. Mrs. C. H. 


When Peeling Onions 


if you wear a cheap pair of automobile gog- 
gles you can avoid the unpleasant watering 
of the eyes. N. B. 


If the Wind is Too High at Night 


When Reading a Magazine 


for comfort with the windows wide open 
this device may prove useful: Cut up some 
white cloth in sizes to fit the space that will 
be open when the windows have been raised. 
Cheesecloth may be used, but you should 
also have some heavier material. In the 
window-frame set four brass screw-hooks. 
Two should be at the bottom and the others 
at points on the side about midway from 
top to bottom. Attached to the pieces of 
cheesecloth there should be four rings to be 
fastened to the hooks, so as to keep the 
cloth screen or shield quite taut. In the 
heavier cloth buttonholes should be worked. 
They are better than rings be- 
cause they will not rattle in even a 
stiff breeze. The screens of heavy 
cloth are intended for stormy nights 
to keep out rainorsnow. H.H. 


if you find an article which you 
especially wish to save, put your 
initials on the cover to indicate 
that you would like to cut out 
something after everybody else is 
through and before the magazine 
is passed on to somebody outside 
the household. CALIFORNIA. 






To 


To Make Up a Bed 

so it will be smooth, 
tuck the clothes in, one 
piece at a time, at the 
sides, and complete the 
work all but tucking 
the clothes in at the foot. 
Now draw the clothes 
down, one piece at a time, 
as taut as possible, and 
tuck them in at the foot. 
The bed will be far neater 
looking than would otherwise be possible. 
If the bed is of iron or brass, which does 
not permit of tucking in the coverlet, tuck 
in the other clothes as directed, placing 
the coverlet over all. 2, HAs 


Have Pillows Plump and Smooth 


on a bed punch them in well from each 
corner toward the middle before replacing 
them on the bed. Smooth them into proper 
shape, and then lay them, face down- 
ward, about six inches from the head of the 
bed. From this position stand them up- 
right. Ifthe pillow-case is too large for the 
pillow fold the extra width of the case under 
the pillow at the bottom, and the defect in 
size will not be seen when the pillow is 
placed upright. NEw JERSEY. 


Do Not Acquire the Borrowing Habit 


when starting housekeeping, no matter how 
intimate or complacent your neighbors may 
be. Make a list of all the articles used in 
your kitchen, and every Monday morning 
take time to go over your stores and see 
what may be getting low. Order more before 
the article is entirely gone. By following 
this plan you will never have to stop in the 
middle of your cooking to run in toa neigh- 
bor’s for an egg or a little spice, which may 
mean half an hour’s chat, wasting both your 
own time and hers. Mrs. J. W. 


A Convenient Strina-Holder 


To 


may be made of a small funnel hung in a 
corner of the kitchen. A ball of string 
should be put in this funnel, the loose end 
extending down through the stem 
KANSAS. 

Protect a Silk Comforter 

that is in general use make a dotted Swiss 
covering, with buttons and buttonholes at 
oneend. Slip the comforter inside the bag 
and fasten it. This case may be easily 
removed when it is necessary to have it 


washed. yeaa We 


Use a Whisk Broom to Sprinkle Plants 


in the house. When the broom is dipped in 
water and shaken over plants it makes a 
fine spray which is effective in overcoming 
the dry heat of the room. H. M.M. 


A Lamp Wick Will Burn Evenly 


if you snip a tiny V in the center after the 
wick has been cut squarely. 


An E2-Beater May be Used for a Toaster 


Kee 


if it is the kind that is shaped like a wire 
spoon. Besides using it for toasting bread 
it is good for broiling a single chop when 
only one is needed. Mrs. H. B. 


ping a Record of Books Read 


is a good idea. One person who has made 
such a record for ten years says that in 
looking over the titles many books are re- 
called which otherwise would be completely 
forgotten. Such a record will also show 
how one’s taste in books changes, and 
afford a comparison of light and heavy 
reading. W.N.R. 


When Keeping House in Two Rooms 





a closet may be used as a kitchen and fitted 
up in this way: The floor may be covered 
with a remnant of blue-and-white lino- 
leum, and the walls with white table oil- 
cloth. A small gas stove should be put in, 
connected with the gas fixture in the room. 
Around three sides of the closet shelves 
should be provided to hold the necessary 
supplies and chinaware. Hooks should be 
placed under the shelves for kitchen uten- 
sils of white enamel. A small work-table, 
covered with white oilcloth, will make the 
little kitchen complete. Of course the 
housekeeping carried on in this 
small apartment is supposed to be 
what is known as “‘light.”” G. K 


Inexpensive and Pretty Hatpins 

may be easily made in the following 
manner: Buy a pair of cheap glass- 
headed hatpins; unscrew or knock 
off the heads; cover a disk of card- 
board with material to match or 
contrast with the hat; embroider 
or braid this cover, and attach to 
the pin. If the glass head is flat it 
may be used instead of the card- 
board. AUSTRALIA. 
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Start early—now—to plan your 
decorating for this Spring. 


If you wait until later you won't be 
able to give the time and thought you 
should to selecting the best wall cov- 
erings and the most effective decora- 
tive schemes. Haste never gets the 
best results. 


By all means get samples of Sanitas 
no matter what kind of an interior you 
plan to decorate or redecorate. 


Sanitas reproductions of the finest wall papers 
and wall covering fabrics are really hand- 
somer than these materials themselves, and 
Sanitas is proof against fading, cracking, tear- 
ing, and only a damp cloth is ever needed to 
remove all dust, dirt or stains. 


Illustration gives a hint of a Sanitas bedroom, 
with a cut-out floral border—pasted on. This 
is one of the latest decorative schemes. 


Sanitas designs for living interiors are dull fin- 
ished; for bathrooms, kitchens and pantries, 
glazed tile fini 


Your dealer or decorator will 
show you Sanitasand demon- 
strate its wonderful service 
— Or write us your 

eeds fully, describing the 
seem or rooms you wish to 
decorate, and you will receive 


- i suitable Sanitas sam lesand 
WIPE OFF THE DIRT} interior sketches free, 


Standard Oil Cloth Co. 
320 Broadway Dept.W NewYork 


fe 








MERITAS 
The Guaranteed Oil Cloth 
When buying table oil cloth ask for 
bs it by the name “‘ Meritas,’’ guar- 
anteed by this trade mark stamp- 
antl a on the back of every yard. 
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Dn.@.Reed 
Sor WOMEN 


is known and worn the world over by 
grateful women for its 


WONDERFUL EASE 


and pleasing style. This is the original comfort 
cushion shoe—all others are copies. The 


Lamb’s Wool 
Cushion 


built into the shoe 
by our Patented 
process, assures 
perfect ease from 
the very start. 
No breaking in. 
No nervous strain. 
Nomorefoot-ache. 

If YourFeet Ache 
isn’t it worth while 
to investigate? 

on’t you write a 
and find out ? Style 82 
Write for the name of our dealer in your town and 
“My Lady's Boots’’—a handsome booklet in colors 
containing valuable style information, illustrations of 
correct shoe models and hints for 
the proper care of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
213 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














een Exclusive Makers of 
**Buil tin" ov the Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole Shoes 
Wioel Cushion Sor Women, 























Delicate Cleaning 


Send us those filmy things—y our lacey, beruffled 
lingeries, embroidered waists, cobwebby collars 

7 and the like. We’ll clean 
them as carefully as you would 
yourself and return them to 
you exquisitely finished. 
We're experts with more than 
50 years’ experience and have 
perfected the gentlestand most 
efficient processes for cleaning 
and dyeing. 
We pay expressage both ways on 
orders of $5 or over. 

Write for booklet. 


A. F. Bornot Bro. Co. 

French scourers and dyers of quality 

1535 Chestnut Street 

Broad and Tasker Streets 

1714 N. Broad Street 

12th and Walnut Streets 

17th and Fairmount Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA 

Also Wilmington, Del., Washington, D.C. 
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SELECTED—We pay | 
a bonus over the regular § 
price in October, the month of the grape 
harvest. Thus we secure fresh-picked, 
the very choicest of the very best Con- 
cord grapes in the Chautauqua belt— 
the finest in the world. The grapes 
come to us a few hours after being 
gathered—fresh from the vines. 


WASHED—tThe selected and 
inspected grapes are then washed in 
clean, pure water, which is constantly 
renewed. 


RINSED—On leaving the washing 
tank the grapes are rinsed by jets of clear 
water, so that no possible chance re- 
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| express prepaid east of Omaha, $3.00. 


| THE WELCH. GRAPE JUICE CO | 
q Westfield, N. ¥ aad 
te) nc a aa 


mains for them not to be perfectly clean. 
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he National Drink 
Grape Juice 


STEM MED —Nno human hand touches the grapes 
after they go into the washing and rinsing process. 
‘They are mechanically conveyed to the stemmer, 
which automatically removes the stems. 


PRESSED —tThe grapes travel in aluminum pipe ' 
line to the presses, where the juice is squeezed out 
under heavy pressure. 


PASTEURIZED —as rapidly as the juice is 
pressed, it is conveyed through aluminum tubes to the 
pasteurizers where it is scientifically pasteurized. 
This leaves the life and freshness in the juice and 
makes preservatives unnecessary. 


SEALED —Immeiiately after being sterilized the 
pure juice is hermetically sealed in glass, and it will 
keep indefinitely. It is as fresh when you get it as 
it was when it left the grape. 

There are forty years of successful experience in the 
above condensed story of WELCH’S grape juice. It is 
to-day the most popular and most delicious natural drink 
you can get. You should keep a case at home all the 
time. Our free booklet of recipes tells of many dainty 
desserts and delightful drinks you can make of it. Send } 
for this booklet at once. f 

Your groceror druggist will supply youwith } 
WELCH’S if you ask for it. | 


Trial 4-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. Trial case of 12 pints, 
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FLEXIBLE 
HANDLE Tooth Brush 
with its curved and flexible 


immediate adjustment to the contour of the 
gums—avoids friction—keeps the gums in a per- 


ect, healthful condition. 


stiffer brush than usual. 


c 


The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reach 
every crevice in and between all the teeth— 
““A Clean Tooth 


lean every tcoth thoroughly. 


Never Decays.”’ 


dling. Prices, 25, 35, 40c. 


These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal san- 
itary brush. “The brush with a purpose.” Packed in 
an individual yellow box, which protects against han- 
Every Pro-phy-lac-tic fully 


guaranteed. We replace if defective. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


SolemakersofPro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Militaryand Hand Brushes. 
EINE RR EE SN TT TE ERR ES EN EINER 





Our interesting booklet—‘‘Do You Clean or Brush Your 
Teeth’’—is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


handle, permits of its 


Enables you to use a 








Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From 3) 
Manufacturers’ prices save you | 
dealers’ profits. We give a binding M il 
guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 33 1-3 per cent, You can buy the We Pay 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., re- Freight 
versible, all cout finish, at $3.75, ‘Our 
Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value known, $1.85, 
Splendid grade Brussels 
4 Rug, 9x12 ft., $11, Famous 
Invincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
$16, Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine quality 
gs Curtains 45c per pair and 
=. try Curtains, Wilton 
thy noleums at Mill prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


LLS MFG. CO. 





























UNITED MI 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 





Money-Making 





Entertainments 


By Florence Masgill Wallace . 


A Century of Songs 


ANY graduating classes desire at this 
time of the year to make some money 
so that they may leave in their alma 

mater a substantial reminder of their class; 
or undergraduate classes wish to secure some 
paraphernalia for their athletic teams. The 
Century of Songs is a charming school enter- 
tainment, although some outside help may be 
required to present it properly. 

The program for this old-time concert I fear 
will prove our age of popular songs to be a 
survival of the unfittest. The only way to show 
how we have deteriorated in the writing of 
popular songs is to give this concert, with the 
costumes of the periods in which the songs were 
popular. Do not sing all of the songs enumer- 
ated as it would make the program too long. 
Of most of them only one verse need be sung. 


Songs Prior to 1800 


Sung by the characters of the songs, shown 
as living portraits: 


1450—“ Robin Adair.” 
1450—“ Eileen Aroon.” 
“a music for these two songs is almost 
e same.) 
1570—“ Auld Lang Syne.” (First written in 1570; 
revised by Burns in 1794.) 
1698—“ Annie Laurie.” 
1716—“‘ Mother Goose Melodies.” 
1728—“ Sally in Our Alley.” 
1730—“* Black-Eyed Susan.” 
1734—“‘ God Save the Queen.” (Tune of “ Amer- 


ica.”’) 
1760—“ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
1770—“ Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” 
1771—“‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 
1798—‘“ The Last Rose of Summer.” 


Let the stage be furnished as an Art Gallery, 
hung in dark red curtains, with large gilt 
frames so placed that the characters may 
appear and disappear. 


Popular Songs of the Nineteenth Century 


Singers enter through curtains, dressed in 
costumes of the periods which they represent. 


1800—‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
“ All Through the Night.” 
“The Lass With a Delicate Ase 
“Old Rosin the Bow.” 
(Costumes of the Colonial and Directoire 
periods.) 
1810—‘“ wt here are You Going, My Pretty Maid?” 

(Duet. Peasant costume.) 

“Bonnie Doon.’’ (Scotch dress.) 
“The Mistletoe Bough.” 

(Illustrated with three living pictures of 
the story, to be shown beyond thedrawn 
curtains.) 

“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
(Singer should impersonate Francis Scott 
Key, the author. ) 
1820—“‘ Ossian’s Serenade.” 
“Wee Willie Winkie.’ 
“Nancy Till.” 
“ Low-Backed Car.” 
(Old-fashioned plain costumes.) 


(Lullaby.) 


1830—‘* Woodman, Spare That Tree.” 
“ Life on the Ocean Wave.” 
“Rory O’ More.” (Irish song.) 
“Zip Coon” and ‘‘Old Black Joe.” 
(These songs to be sung by a quartet of 


men.) 

1840—“ Blue Juniata.” 

“Shoo Fly.” (A foolish song.) 

“Ben Bolt.’’ (Tenor solo.) 

“‘ Douglas! Tender and True.”’ (Contralto.) 

Medley of songs by Stephen Foster, to be 
sung by double quartet of mixed voices: 

“Suwanee River” and.‘ Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground,” ‘‘Uncle Ned,” 
“Old Dog Tray” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.’’~ (This is not published 
as a medley, but is easily arranged.) 

Costumes for this period may be copied 
from old daguerreotypes. Hoopskirts 
and calash bonnets were worn at the 
time. Men wore fancy waistcoats and 
“spike-tailed coats.” 

1850—*‘ Darius Green and His Flying Machine.” 
(A burlesque of the aeroplane of to- 
day, affording a good chance for plenty 
of comedy.) 

‘The Gipsy Countess.’”’ (Gipsy costume.) 

“Kathleen Mavourneen.” (Irish maid's 
costume.) 

1860—‘“‘ The Lost Chord.”’ (Sir Arthur Sullivan.) 

“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 

“ Just Before ae Battle, Mother.” 

“When Johnnie Comes Marching Home.” 

1870—“ The Long, Long Weary Day.” (Duet for 
soprano and alto.) 

“ John Brown’s Little Indians.’”’ (Sung by 
“John Brown” and ten little boys in 
Indian costume.) 

“The Bell Doth Toll” and ‘Scotland’s 
Burning.’”’ (Rounds. To be sung by 
large chorus.) 

1880— Ballads: 

“*Tis but a Little Faded Flower.” 

“Happy Days Gone By.” (Duet.) 

“Marguerite” and ‘ Sweet Violets.” 

(Costumes of this period were the tight- 
fitting skirts and overskirts, and the 
funny little bonnets with strings.) 

1890—“ Alabama Coon.”’ (Negro lullaby.) 

““On the Banks of the Wabash.” 

“ Hiawatha.” 

(Big sleeves were worn during this period.) 
1900—For the group of songs of our own day four 
of the most popular ones produced 
since the year 1900 might be chosen 
by public vote. When your newspaper 
has printed the titles of the win- 
ning songs arrange to have your best 
vocalists sing them. 

“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 

**Merry Widow Waltzes.” 

“That Tantalizing Mendelssohn Tune.” 


(Indian girl.) 


(Solo.) 


For a finale have one of your old-time 
singers, a woman, give that dear old beloved 
song, ‘‘I Cannot Sing the Old Songs.” This 
is difficult to sing without ‘‘tears in the voice,” 
but they will make the song sweeter still. 

Most of the old songs are to be found in 
“Songs Every One Should Know,’’ compiled 
by Clifton Johnson, and in “‘The Dear Old 
Songs,” obtainable — music dealers. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by 
mail to any correspondent addressing her in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 





Arbor- Day Ideas for leachers 


By Margaret Gordon 


Day programs for the High School. As 

it seems inappropriate to have the exer- 
cises indoors I suggest that you select some- 
thing similar to the first program given below, 
and have the exercises on the campus, athletic 
field, playground, or wherever the trees and 
vines are to be planted. The High School 
orchestra will furnish the music if an accom- 
paniment is necessary, or if given on the 
campus a piano is easily moved. If the 
weather prove unfavorable for this sort of 
entertainment perhaps some of the sugges- 
tions in the other programs will be helpful. 
Material provided in the Bird and Arbor Day 
Manuals can be used to advantage in select- 
ing appropriate readings, recitations and 
songs for the various programs. A number 
of the recitations mentioned are from these 
Manuals, and are obtainable through the 
public libraries. 


Ms requests have come to me for Arbor- 


Program Number One 


1. Processional: Arbor-Day March, by the 
entireschool. (Each class carriesemblems 
of the day. Seniors carry the trees to be 
planted, Juniors the ivy, Sophomores the 
picks and shovels, and the Freshmen the 
water-pails and other necessary imple- 
ments for planting. Ivy chains may be 
carried over the shoulders by the Junior 
classes. If ivy is unobtainable use light 
hemp rope, entwined with leaves and 
vines. Seniors may be distinguished by 
wearing the High School colors.) 


2. School song, ‘‘The Oak and the Violet, 
by K. E. McLaughlin. Air, ‘‘America.’ 

3. Recitation, ‘“‘The Forest Hymn,” by 
William Cullen Bryant. 

4. Song, ‘‘The Brave Old Oak.” (A popular 
old song.) 

5. Recitation, ‘‘God in Nature,” by Charles 
Wilcox. 

6. Discussion, Why We Plant the Oak. 


(Refer to all the poets in favor of the oak. 
Others may present in rhyme from the 
poets their favorites, the elm, walnut, 
beech and pine.) 

7. Essay, ‘‘ Historic Trees.”’ 

8. Song, ‘‘Woodman, Spare That Tree.” 

9. History of this famous old song. 

10. Reading, ‘““The Marshes of Glynn,” by 
Sidney Lanier. 

11. The ‘‘Arbor Drill” by sixteen girls. (Use 
any flower drill for this, taking leaves 
of ivy instead of flowers. Costumes: 
Grecian gowns in delicate shades of 
cheesecloth bound with sprays of ivy. 
Music, ‘‘La Czarina,” or any gavotte. 


12. Tree planting, with this appropriate verse, 
to be recited by the president of the class: 
Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when you’re old and gray? 
The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren, an apartment house, 
The dressing-room of the butterflies’ ball, 
The locusts’ and katydids’ concert hall, 
The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon? 
Or do your leaves whisper merrily, 
“T belong to the children who planted me’’? 


Program Number Two 


Suggestions for intermediate grades, appro- 
priate for the schoolroom, when the trees and 
vines are planted in window-boxes: 

1. Song by school, ‘‘God Bless Our Native 
Land.” 

2. Recitation, ‘‘What Do We Do When We 
Plant a Tree?” by Henry Abbey. 


3. ‘Planting a Tree,’ by the eighth grade. 

4. ““Talks on Trees,”’ from ‘‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,’’ Holmes. 

5. Vine planting, by the sixth grade. 

6. Original essay, ‘‘Why Do We Need the 
Vines?” 

7. Individual essays giv en in dialogue by 


eight girls, representing the vines Wistaria, 
Arbutus, Kenilworth Ivy, Wandering Jew, 
Woodbine, Ground Pine, Southern Smilax 
and Trumpet Vine. Argument, “Which 
is the most useful, most beautiful?” etc. 

8. Recitation with musical accompaniment, 
“Tdyl of the Orchard,” verse by Grace 
Brown, music by Netta Brown. 

9. Declamation, ‘‘The Uses of the Forest,” 
by Gifford Pinchot. 


Program Number Three 


The following reference books, containing 
valuable hints for Arbor-Day programs, are 
usually found on the shelves of the public 
libraries: ; 

The Arbor-Day Manuals of the different 
States. 

“The Days We Celebrate,” by Marie Irish. 

“Songs of Nature,’’ by Henry Abbey. 

“Bird Books and Manuals.” 

“Days and Deeds” (poetry), compiled by 
Burton and Elizabeth Stevenson. 

“Arbor Day,’’ by Robert H. Schauffler. 

“Nature Songs” and ‘‘ Kindergarten Plays,” 
by Emilie Poulsson. 

“The Rock-a-by Lady,” words by Eugene 
Field, and arranged ina pantomime entertain- 
ment by Adelaide W. Hatch, is a beautiful 
number to be given on this day, especially 
appropriate for girls’ schools. 
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DEAVER 


DOARD 


FOR 
WALLS 
Cc 
CEIL 
INGS 


Beaver Boarp takes 
the place of lath, plaster 
and wall-paper in every 
type of new building. 

It is the ideal material 
for partitions, false ceil- 
ings and all remodeling 
purposes. 

It is artistic, economical 
and easily put up by any 
one handy with tools. 

It is clean, sanitary 
and needs no repairing or 
replacing. 





BEAVER 
BOARD 


il 





Reproduction of Photograph Showing Attractive Beaver 
Board Walls and Ceilings in a Bedroom 


HE three letters below are the 
merest suggestion of those that 
come to us by scores from all over the 
United States and Canada, attesting the 
artistic, durable, economical and other 
merits of BEAVER Boarp. 
Proof Against Wind and Frost 


“*The BEAVER BOARD that I lined my bungalow with last fall 
is far beyond my expectations. 


‘*I kept five rooms warm with one stove and the Board is ab- 
solutely frost and‘windproof. It seemed that when we had a real 
cold day the house was warmer. No matter how long a room is 
closed there is no bad smell. The Board can be put on the wall 


in less time than a man can lath it for plastering."’ 
C.F. Cunningham, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Resists Passage of Sound 
‘*We were very agreeably surprised on the completion of our 
howling alleys to find that the noise was barely distinguishable in 
the next room, while the sound of voices and laughter in our ball- 
room could not be heard in adjacent rooms."’ 
Buffalo Launch Club, 
Grand Island, N.Y. 
Uninjured by Wind 
“*The BEAVER BOARD which I put on the ceiling of the Park 
Bath House has certainly stood all tests, as the wind blew off a 
part of the roof and the ceiling was wet through by rain. When 
it dried it looked just as good as when first put on. If the ceiling 
had been plastered, we would have had to plaster it over again.” 
Chas. E. Bieber, 
Alden, N.Y. 
Beaver Board is sold by lumber, hardware, paint, wall- 
paper and builders’ supply dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet 
all requirements. If not handled by your dealer, write us men- 
tioning his name. For your protection every panel is stamped on 
the back with the BEAVER BOARD trade-mark. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 
AND ITS USES.’’ 


‘““BEAVER BOARD 
All about BEAVER BOARD and how to put it 


up and decurate it. Many views of interiors, letters from users, 
helpful suggestions, etc. 


The BEAVER COMPANY o/ BUFFALO 


In U.S. address 262 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 312 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Can. 





Reproduced from Photograph of a Dining-room, Showing 
Effective Beaver Board Design 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1,1911 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
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Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 


Have You Written for 


Your “NATIONAL” Style Book? 


Are you waiting? Have you postponed writing? Are you likely to forget—that we have 
one ‘‘ NaTIoNAv’’ Spring Style Book put away for you? 

Then let us repeat that one ‘‘ NaTIoNAL’’ Style Book is Your very own because we have 

6é . 
reserved books for every Journal’’ reader. And we have taken these two pages in your 
magazine simply to tell you about this very wonderful new Style Book—and the pleasure and 
saving it gives you. 

This offer of a ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ Style Book Free is being read in every ‘‘Journal’? home—and we want it to be 
accepted by every reader. We want this Spring to say that we have sent a Style Book into every home where 
the ‘‘Journal’’ goes. 

Why? Study the five new ‘* NaTIONAL’’ fashions shown on the next page—are these interesting ? Would 
you like to examine hundreds more? Study the sample pages from the *‘ NationaL’’ Style Book—do these 
interest you? Look through the complete list of Spring’s new garments given on the next page and consider the 
prices. Do these look advantageous to you ? 

Every page of this 224-page book will prove to be a page of interest, and of beauty, of style instruction, of 
fashion opportunity, and of money saving. Each page alone would amply repay for the trouble it requires for you 
to write for this, Your Free Copy of the ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ Style Book. 


The “NATIONAL” Should Be Your Store 


Do you know that the ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ has as its customers many of the best-dressed women in every city and 
town in every state of the United States? ‘That the ‘* NATIONAL’ ’ has as its customers everywhere the women with 
the keenest appreciation of what is new and stylish and really desirable? ‘That the ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ has as its 
customers the women who are the most careful buyers, the ones who look for the greatest values and who buy 
where buying means money saved ? 

The ‘‘Nationav’’ supplies more women with their wardrobe, Spring and Summer and Fall and Winter, than 
does any other store in the world. And the reason is because these women find our methods of dealing satisfactory, 
find ordering from us by mail so easy, find ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ styles most beautiful and becoming, ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ prices 
the lowest, and ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ service such that it always pleases the customer. 


The“NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world, no 
matter how small your order. 

Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our 
signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL" Made-to- 
Measure Tailored Suits. These suits are described on the opposite page. Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CoO. 


No Agents or Branches 221 West 24th Street, New York City Mail Orders Only 
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Copyright, 1911, by Nativonal Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 


One Page of “NATIONAL” Styles—there are 224 pages in all 


Your ‘“‘NaTIonav’’ Style Book shows you 224 pages of $15 to $40—all the handsome new designs with the new hip- 
fashion plates as interesting as this picture here. Yes, even length coats and the scant skirts made comfortable by clever 
more interesting, because it describes each beautiful garment ‘‘NATIoNAL’’ Designing. Butnotforbeautyaloneare these suits 
and tells you the wonderful ‘‘ NATIONAL’”’ prices. There are interesting. Here 
‘“NaTIONAL’”’ Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits priced from is their story: 

You can have your own choice of the beautiful new Tailored Suits Made-to-Measure for you— 
actually cut and designed to fit you, to be becoming to you. All the risk of your getting a perfect 
fit—of your being pleased perfectly —all risk whatsoever is ours. We will refund your money 
| cheerfully if you are not delighted with your suit. 

\ Of materials you have over 300 for your selection. A liberal assortment of samples of these new 
suitings will be sent you with your Style Book— if you ask for them and state the colors you prefer. 


But not for these beautiful Tailored Suits alone is your Style Book interesting. Here is a brief index of its 
contents, of the pleasure and beauty and saving your ‘*‘ NATIONAL”’ Style Book will bring to you. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


Waists—98 cents to $8.98 Scarfs and Veils—49 cents to $3.98 Neckwear — 25 cents to $1.98 

Ladies’ Skirts — $3.98 to $14.98 Hats—$1.98 to $14.98 Misses’ Wash seenees § $2.98 to $9.98 

Wash Skirts —$1.49 to $5.98 Plumes— 98 cents to $19.98 Misses’ Tub Suits : . 

Lingerie Dresses— $3.98 to $19.98 Kimonos and House Dresses—59 cents to$4.98 Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits—$9.98 to $17.98 
Wash Dresses— $3.98 to $8.98 Muslin Underwear—25 cents to $5.98 Girls’ Dresses —$1.25 to $3.98 

Tub Suits— $4.98 to $9.98 Petticoats — 59 cents to $7.98 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing— 98 cents to $9.98 
Silk Dresses— $11.98 to $22.50 Knit Underwear—13 cents to $2.98 Infants’ and Children’s Caps or Bonnets— 
Coats and Capes— $5.98 to $16.98 Hosiery —13 cents to $1.98 25 cents to $2.49 

Raincoats— $6.98 to $14.98 Corsets — $1.00 to $5.00 Infants’ and Children’s Dresses—49 cents to 
Sweaters— 98 cents to $6.49 Belts—25 cents to $1.25 $3.98 


And now again we say, we have a ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book reserved for you. It belongs to you personally. 
Will you write for it? Its full pleasure and advantage, and saving, is yours free — simply for the asking —to be had 
merely by writing — if you write NOW. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials for ‘‘ NATIONAL” Made- 
to-Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sént gladly, but only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


_ No Agents or Branches 221 West 24th Street, New York City Mail Orders Only 
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A Food 


that makes 
vigorous 


childhood 
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Snider | 
ie | Process i 


*) 


Pork and Beans 


i 
(A tA 

‘i JERE’S a dish that is concen- 

I trated nourishment for every 
ij member of the family. It keeps 

ii the old young and strong; supplies 

yw = energy for the active man or woman; 
if strengthens the weak, makes boys 
ig and girls grozv—in mind and body. 
: *  * 
ii ‘3 

NLY the finest quality ma- 
FF i) terials are used in Snider 

foods. The beans are the best ob- 
tainable; the pork is a dainty bit of 
{ jowl,the very sweetest of pork; the 
j tomato sauce with which they are so 
} daintily seasoned ts Snider’s Tomato | 
i Catsup, the finest 
: Use it on your 
home table andfor § 
seasoning sauces 
and foods requir- 
ing a *‘snap.” 


of condiments. 


Snider's Chili Sauce is 
a fine relish for meats 


Tue T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,OHIO 


All Snider Products comply with all 
Pure Food Laws of the World 








My globes and 
shades improve 
every electric light. 

They add to the 
beauty of the room. 
Madein nearly three 
thousand styles, in 
eight different kinds 
of glass, in silk, satin 
and velvet finishes. 

My ‘Pearl Glass” lamp-chim- 
neys give more light than com- 
mon ones, because draft, shape 
and proportions are right. 


Heat won’t break them. 


Write for my Index and find out which one 
to get for any burner ever made. 


MacBETH 


Pittsburgh 





Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 


LaAslach, 


FOUR SEASONS — ONE LABLACHE ) 


There are four seasons, each vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair complex- 
ion, There is butone LABLACHE. It positively 
keeps the fairest skin like thatofababe. Aninvisible, 
exquisite toilet necessity that = 
lasts longest because it is 
so wonderfully adherent, 

Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 

Flesh, White, Pink, or 





Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
} French Perfum 


i ers, 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 


Clam Omelet 


1 Cupful of Hot Chopped Seasoned 
‘lams 
6 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
Salt and Pepper 





EAT the butter inanomelet-pan; 
beat up the eggs, season them 
with salt and pepper, pour them 
into the hot pan; draw the eggs from 
the edge to the center as fast as they 
are cooked. Cook very slowly until 
all is thickened, place one half upon 
a hot platter, pour over the hot 
clams and cover with the remaining 
half of the omelet. Serve at once. 


Fish and Egg Pie 


1 Pound of Cooked White Fish 

1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
1 Tablespoonful of Anchovy Essence 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Melted Butter 

3 Eggs 

¥% Cupful of Cream or Milk 

Salt and Pepper 


LAKE the fish, remove the bones 

and put into a fireproof dish. 
Cover with the parsley, anchovy essence and 
butter, then the cream or milk. Now make a 
pastry to cover, by sifting two cupfuls of flour 
into a basin, add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and half a cupful of thick, rich cream; no 
water is needed. Cover the pie with this 
paste and bake in a moderate oven for about 
thirty minutes; meanwhile have the eggs 
lightly beaten. Take the pie out of the oven, 
and very carefully lift up the crust enough to 
pour in the eggs. Replace the crust; put in 
the oven for one minute, then serve very hot. 


Scalloped Fish 


3 Cupfuls of Cooked Fish 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Onion 
1 Teaspoonful of Chopped Parsley 
ICK over the fish and break it into small 
pieces. Make a cream sauce by blending 
the flour, butter and milk together. Boil for a 
few minutes, then add the eggs well beaten. 
Add the fish, salt, pepper, onion and parsley; 
put into a buttered baking-dish, cover with 
fine breadcrumbs and dot with pieces of butter: 
bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 


Stuffed Halibut Steak 


2 One-inch-thick Halibut Steaks 
6 Slices of Thin Salt Pork 
1 Cupful of Breadcrumbs 
1 Tablespoonful of Melted Butter 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Chopped Onion 
Salt and Pepper to taste 
EMOVE the bones from the steaks, then 
wash and dry them thoroughly; lay one 
steak in a buttered baking-pan. Mix together 
the breadcrumbs, butter, parsley, onion, salt 
and pepper; lay this dressing on the top of the 
steak, and over that put the other steak. Over 
the fish lay the salt pork. Bake for forty min- 
utes in a hot oven. Serve with a white sauce 
containing a little chopped parsley 


Baked Oysters 


3 Dozen Oysters 

3 Cupfuls of Milk 

3 Cupfuls of Breadcrumbs 

34 Pound of Cheese 

1 Heaping Tablespoonful of Butter 
Salt and Pepper 


UTTER a fireproof dish and cover the bot- 
tom with a layer of the breadcrumbs; lay 
in twelve of the oysters, sprinkle them lightly 
with salt and pepper and add a few pieces of 
butter; cover with grated cheese and a layer 
of breadcrumbs. Repeat with each twelve 
oysters. Cover with the milk and let the last 
layer be a thick one of the grated cheese. Bake 
in a hot oven for thirty minutes, or until the 
cheese puffs high and brown. Serve hot. 


Shrimps Créole 


1 Can of Shrimps 

3-Pound Can of Tomatoes 

1 Teaspoonful of Chopped Parsley 
1 Bay Leaf 

1 Chopped Green Pepper 

1 Clove of Garlic 

2 Large Onions 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter 


SEICE the onions and the clove of garlic, 

then brown them slightly in the butter; 
add the chopped pepper, bay leaf, parsley and 
tomatoes. Use only half of the tomato juice in 
the can or it will be too thin. Simmer until well 
cooked. Sauté the shrimps in a little butter, 
add them to the tomato mixture, season to 
taste, and cook for fifteen minutes longer. 





Filets of Flounder 


2 Medium Flounders 
% Teaspoonful of Anchovy Essence 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
1 Bay Leaf 
1 Blade of Mace 
Lemon Juice 
2 Ounces of Grated Cheese 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Cooked 
Lobster or Shrimps 
Salt, Pepper, Red Pepper 
1 Cupful of Miik 
1 Tablespoonful of Thick Cream 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 
2 Yolks of Eggs 


SEIN and filet the flounders, wash 

the bones and skin; put them 
into a saucepan with the milk, 
onion juice, mace, bay leaf, salt and 
pepper; simmer very siowly for 
forty minutes. Wash and dry the 
filets, lay them, skin side upper- 
most, on a board, sprinkle each 
with salt, pepper and lemon juice. 
Mix the chopped lobster or shrimps 
with one tablespoonful of the grated 
cheese, yolks of eggs, salt, pepper 
and red pepper; lay a little of this 
mixture on one half of the filets, fold over the 
other half, put into a well-buttered baking-tin, 
cover with buttered paper and bake for half 
an hour; lift out and place upon a towel to 
drain: add any liquid in the baking-tin to the 
bones. Put the butter and flour into a 
saucepan, stir till smooth, then gradually 
add the milk from the bones; boil for five 
minutes, stir in the cream, anchovy essence 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Arrange the 
filets around a dish, strain over the sauce, 
taking care to coat each filet. Sprinkle every 
other filet with grated cheese and brown in 
the oven; then sprinkle the filets between the 
cheese with chopped parsley. 


Salmon Soufflé 


1 Small Can of Salmon 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
% Cupful of Milk 

3 Eggs 
¥% Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Chopped Parsley 
1% Cupful of Breadcrumbs 
Salt and Pepper to taste 
1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Juice 


 D pring the liquor from the salmon, remov- 

ing the skin and bones; blend the butter 
and cornstarch in a saucepan over the fire; 
gradually add the milk—stirring continually — 
until thick and smooth. Season nicely with 
salt and pepper; remove from the fire, add the 
yolks of the eggs well beaten, the lemon juice, 
onion juice, parsley and breadcrumbs. Fold 
in the beaten whites of the eggs; turn the 
mixture into a buttered baking-dish and bake 
in a moderate oven for about half an hour. 
The baking-dish should be placed in a pan of 
hot water. Garnish with parsley and serve 
immediately. 


Deviled Crabs 


1 Pound Can of Crab Meat 
2 Raw Eggs 
2 Hard-cooked Eggs 
Juice of Small Lemon 
1 Cupful of Crackercrumbs 
1 Tablespoonful of Worcestershire Sauce 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Tomato Ketchup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Salad Dressing 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Melted Butter 
Salt and Red Pepper 
REAK the crab meat with a fork, add 
half a cupful of the crumbs, salt and red 
pepper, the yolks of the hard-cooked eggs— 
rubbed through a sieve—the melted butter, 
Worcestershire sauce, tomato ketchup, salad 
dressing, lemon juice, the raw egg yolks, and 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiffly. Fill the 
crab shells full and round, and sprinkle the 
tops with crumbs: bake in a moderate oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve with lemon slices. 


Baked Herrings 


6 Fresh Herrings 
144 Teaspoonful of Salt 


4% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
% Teacupful of Vinegar 


1 Bay Leaf 
4% Cupful of Water 

FRESH herrings should not be washed unless 

in exceptional circumstances. They should 
be emptied, their heads removed and the 
scales scraped off, and then well wiped. With a 
sharp knife split each herring up the back and 
lay it open, cut it in half, lift the bones out, 
beginning at the head; now roll each half up 
into a nice, firm roll, beginning at the head. 
Stand the herrings in a small baking-dish with 
the backs uppermost; pour in the water and 
vinegar, add the bay leaf and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Cover the dish with a plate, 
and bake for half an hour. The herrings may 
be served in the dish in which they are cooked: 
they are good either hot or cold. 


NOTE — Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page— 
in fact it is her most successful and best dish. This page is open to every Journal housewife. Have you not 


a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? 


Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: 


your best. If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be 
Carefully destroyed. Address The “Best Recipe’’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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RENCH 

cookery is 
universally ac- 
cepted as the 
standard of culi- 
nary perfection. 


We point to 
[rancoAmerican 


Quatity 


foods as evidence of this 

fact. ‘They are made by 

French cooks—that is 

why exacting people 

give them preference. 
The List of Foods We Make: 


French Soups Broths for Invalids 
Potted Beef Plum Pudding 
French Entrées Custard Sauce 
Patés Truffled Punch Sauce 


“Made in the Cleanest Kitchens 
in Existence” 


In packages convenient for any sized family 


HEAT 2 EAT 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Members of the Association for Promotion of 
Purity tn Food Products 































Y Have you 
sent for your 





Please the family by frequent varia- 
tion in your bill of fare. Cut down 
your meat bills in half. Send for this 
attractive booklet ‘‘True Food Economy’’ 
mailed free for the asking, in order to 
show the many delightful ways of serving 


Gorton’s Codfish 


“*No Bones” 


This fish—taken from the icy bottom of 
northern seas — sold with the sea tang pre- 
served in moisture proof packages — is the 
richest, most nutritious of foods. When 
prepared by these recipes, it is the most 
delicious as well. 

Send for book today — save money—sur- 
prise the family. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Gloucester, Mass. 





All grades and weights of Under- ¢F 
wear for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN ~ 


> 
Send today for our new free ps 4 
catalog, which shows a full 


MAIL ine of undergarments, ho- j 

ORDER siery, sweaters, etc. ¥ ' 

CATALOG Finest in Quality, Fit and i 

FREE Finish. . 

THE R. & 8. SUPPLY CO.,Dept.G, UTICA,N.Y. © |) 
Agents who can furni sh A-l reference wartted E gh 
for unoccupied territory. put 





BEEKEEPING its pleasures and profits, is the 


theme of that excellent and 
handeomely. illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial, 
for twenty-five cents, and also send free a booklet ‘* Beekeep- 
ing for Women"’ and our bee supply catalog to all who name 
this magazine. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 98, Medina, Ohio. 
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CHICAGO 


TI 
Try This Test in 
Where the Kind rten Fail ea 
en rallS “Wi ” 
ere the ANinderga ear-Ever 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) Al - ° 
| | uminum Utensil 
arrangement, of difficult geometrical figures prism—one of the most spiritual of symbols, 
on the kindergarten table, in the stringing of which,if heldinthe sun and the result. left to the 
straws and paper disks—all of which require a quiet observation of the child, says in its own 
great nicety of eye and hand accommodation. language beautiful and silent things to rouse 
One writer in a book published as lately as his wonder—even the prism suffers by the same 
1906 for the instruction of kindergartners misrepresentation, and may not be allowed to 
et assures us that she has seen a “‘charming bead shine in the mere white light of truth, as 
es curtain made by girls of five and six years, witness the following prism song, which con- 
with green and white beads and green cane.’’ trives to combine bad verse, faulty grammar 
Pea work is recommended for the older and untruth in about equal quantities: 
child—say, “not » Sets ed than six Ne seven.” “Three shining sides of glass have I, 
This pea work, the writer urges, “tends to A prism in the sun; 
° make him careful and patient,’”’ and it might And when a sunbeam flashes, 
Children be added—near-sighted and nervous. When I Right through me he will run. 
as a grown-up oo — the erage pe = ap yey gt 4 2 wall, 
occupations” I found the pea work not only ’ 
a to Eat ae but also exhausting to my nerves and oe. Beton he po ag eo fae me shall fall 
Two of the most useful of all possible equip- 
ecco Harmful Effect on Mental Development ments for the difficult hazards of life are, 
without doubt, the faculty of careful discrimi- 
Now: as to the harmful effect of the average nation and that of comparative valuation, to 
weets kindergarten on the child’s mental develop- distinguish large from small, real from unreal, 
ment. Thereis hardly a more fascinating study beauty from ugliness, what is worth while 
than that of the development of the child’s from what is valueless, honor from dishonor, 
Put a box of Necco Sweets where mental powers, the gradual growth of his right from wrong: here is matter of importance. 
the t ak zx. Tell judgment and discrimination, etc. Theworld But the kindergarten, far from fostering these 
youngsters can re . € about him—a world of dimensions and infinite faculties, thwarts them by systematically 
them how wholesome and healthful Loagencancy te Ca geen epee establishing in a child’s mea ecco of 
is senses, train his judgment, perfect his skill, inaccuracy, untruth and inexact observation; 
Necco Sweets are. Show them the foster his reason, nourish and develop his moral and all this during the period of the child’s 
Necco Seal and let them know that ae gee - pr er greatest mental impressionability. 
under that they will always find good € reasonable adjusting of the childs : : Dh in t . Place over 
fecti r ° - senses and mental powers to this world should It Distorts and Misrepresents ‘alow frecadwiieeat hie tng ttske with boi! Lcorn 
confectionery. be the careful concern of those set in authority toone-quarterpint. Themilkwillnot be scorched. 
over him; yet it is just here that the kinder- pe! THE same way, even the most simple and _ : 
garten fails him, and by distorting, exaggerating gracious duties are handled, overborne and ECAUSE Aluminum heats quicker and 
or misrepresenting facts, unfits the real world misrepresented by the system. The simple retains heat longerthan other materials 
for the child, and the child for the real world. gratitude, best expressed, perhaps, in the of which cooking utensils are made, you 
By means of his senses, plus the judicious simplest grace for food, becomes in the kinder- can save at least five minutes’ cooking each 
guidance of his elders, the normal child would gartena kind of bill-of-lading. The child must meal—go hours off your year’s fuel bill. 
come to know the weather-vane, for instance, thank the pretty cow, the kind grass, the rain, be yrengenn g ere = ing Utensils save 
as a small, far-off and somewhat insignificant the sun, the mill-wheel, the miller, the nurse, = hg ate ou’ They olga sone oh, vapor 
object; the shoemaker as a workman, useful, the cook, and Father and Mother, all of whose “Wear-Ever” ware cea rust, is caniierted oy 
more or less skilled, working for a wage; the’ efforts, united, have resulted in a piece of fire, is strong, light to handle and most durable. 
bird as a creature equipped differently than bread and butter between his fingers. With aluminum there is no danger of poisonous 
himself for easy flight in the upper air where It has been charged frequently that the compounds forming with acid fruits or foods. 
the child may not go; the chrysalis as a tiny kindergarten puts undue value on play and Replace utensils that wear out 
¥ brown thing in which, he is told, some slow, _cultivatesin the child a craving for amusement; with utensils that ““Wear-Ever.” — 
are the kind that hurt no hidden and wonderful process of Nature is that it disregards the value of earnest work, Ask your dealer for “Wear-Ever” Utensils. If 
one; the kind that every- even now at work. unquestioning obedience and the laws of just he cannot supply you with. hans got rd hit ache 
body — old and young— punishment and reward. Here, too, it distorts sat cou eae x “pita hata oe. ik 
Neco! 19 wants in preference to From One Impersonation to Another and misrepresents. In the kindergarten all ‘stamps (Canadian stamps accepted). ; 
occls others; the kind you can’t P ; A work shall be called play or made as nearly Always look for the ‘\Wear-Ever’’ trade- 
ieee ‘tees of thé UT in the average kindergarten the teachings as possible to resemble play. The average mark on the bottom of every utensil. It ts 
get, of the senses have been superseded by the kindergarten child can hardly be said to know your guarantee of safely, saving and service. 
goodness. teaching of the smiling kindergartner. Here much about obedience as such; he is tricked, Write for Free Booklet, The ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Kitchen 
Yes! by all means let the little folks you may hear the children sing, or may see persuaded or entertained into acquiescence. The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
satisfy a natural craving for “goodies” them act out things as amazing as they are In like manner the just—if sometimes harsh— No. 12 10th St., New Kensington, Pa. 
with Necco Sweets. More than 500 wide of the truth. I have often seen eight punishments resulting from social or natural +. pistributing Agents for Canada, 
poser agama Sold by best dealers little children curled up ina ring on the floor laws transgressed must be turned aside or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
" ; pretending to be asleep—representing—no,  sugar-coated and given him as something ptieeients Cackine tiensit Co 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. personifying | rather—a sleeping caterpillar, pleasant. In fitting him for a world in which WEAR-EVER No. 12 10th , Posey fs 
cineein iia while other little children in the kindergarten he is to be surrounded later by fearful forces Shsee imiatesois Pe 
, . i circle put their hands over their eyes and sing that it shall require all his moral strength to = sid si agate 
' an inaccurate song about a chrysalis. At the combat, he is taught that there is nothing to > ais on seene. sumpis 
proper moment of the song, for which the fear, and the sword of keen judgment with ae enc lose 151 wo-cent stamps (90 cents ved 
: be children wait on tension, the children uncurl, which Nature has provided him is gently but TAC.U. Co money to be refunded if test is not 
WITH A Us sell the human caterpillar awakes. The little firmly loosened from his fingers. = satisfactory. 
' F people jump up, and, with arms spread, make As the child grows older one of two things = — 
you Doné fave fo a poor shift of flying about the kindergarten must happen: either he must at life’s hands —- - 
u ‘ “47 room—eight parts of one butterfly, I suppose painfully learn the lessons long neglected, or, TRADE MARK = Adaress 
PICK UP THREAD | (if one’s logic is of any use), or eight butterflies clinging to the old kindergarten methods of is 
& = from one chrysalis—as you will. : seeing and representing things, he must become My dealer's name eb eS a 
H j After the chrysalis-butterfly impersonation an erratic, abnormal, nervous and unreason- 
— ‘ Pi — stooping, peg tle i ge | / there may follow, separated from it by only a able being, whose judgment is at loggerheads 
¥ effort, when you sweep with SOLLL’S | > Diz ¢ i i Thi “a . iT. Saal cedex ie 4 S = 
SR : lan meroset™ ‘eneoe BALL BEARING | or on the piano, : ae _* = with the facts of Nature and the judgments This Dust-Proof, Hygienic 
? Sweeper. Cleans deeply, thoroughly, | child impersonates the miller, the windmi of his fellow-beings. When this is remembered 
i silently, confines all ae dat ant an: sail and the mill-wheel, the same insistence, the seriousness of some of the kindergarten’s ° ° 
i gerous germs that (when you use a corn | importance and value being placed on each. — blunders in mental training looms large. rocery an pice a inet 
‘ broom) gee | — about, ee bn in wae 2 he is first a w eather- vane, 
j furniture and draperies, as well as then the win an insignificant piece of tin, i ils j iri Should be in every home. 
; menacing the health of the entire family. a mere speck in the landscape, is given the Where it Fails in Spiritual Needs 
: For sale by all the best trade. same prominence in his mind as one of the T WILL be urged, I know, that at least in 
i Prices 2.75 to 5.75. greatest and most important forces in Nature. meeting the child’s spiritual needs the kinder- 
/ Buy now of your dealer, ™_ j Small objects become large, and large ones’ garten does not fail. Are not the “light- 
| ——e us the oes § Sw bnnamesam become _ Dimensions and gradations thought,’ the prism, the chrysalis, the “Lady 
Ky arctaae. ame os will 2 with which Nature intended to educate him Moon,” the fishes, etc., particularly selected to 
send you FREE a fine qual- are tossed to the four winds. The resulting minister to the child’s spiritual needs? But 
ity leather card case with confusion of facts, the inaccuracy, the mis- here, too, by means of inaccuracies, exaggera- 
no printing on it. arene “ A a gegen ef harmful tions and materialistic interpretations the pur- 
? mentally to the child at a period when his pose too often fails. Here, too, nothing is said 
Wiis fee ceeniet: eee © ry brain is most impressionable and his judgment clearly and directly, and nothing left aloof 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. ia just forming. in its own sphere far from the child’s world. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. cs Game songs were not invented by the Flowers of another family and world from his 
(Largest and kindergarten, they have belonged to the race own become children wearing bonnets with 
Only Exclu- for ages; but compare any of the best of them, _frills—note the daisy song, and, worse still, the 
sive Carpet such as “Oats, peas, beans”’; ““Here we go sweet-pea songs—or children become flowers, 
; in a round the mulberry bush’’; ‘‘London bridgeis caterpillars, clocks, mill-wheels, ponies, frogs— 
the World.) falling down”’; ‘“‘I took a letter to my love,’”’ in short, what you will. Many of the “spirit” 
] etc., etc., etc., with dozens that might be song gamesas presented by the average kinder- 
cited, inthe kindergarten. Youwillfindthat gartner are materialistic in the worst sense. 
those of the race—the old folk-games—can Reverence is the child’s first religious expres- 
aera hardly be said to be open to the charges I sion. Reverence in the child is primarily the 
‘ have made. result of wonder, and wonder strikes its roots Fastens to the kitchen wall 
re ; . in awe—the child’s intimate awe of all those Keeps coffee, tea, sugar, cereals, salt, spices, etc., 
] ; : The Child Takes it Too Literally things, great and small, which he _cannot conveniently close to hand, clean z and dry te preserves 
a SS : fathom or understand. But here all things are | thelr flavor. Saves many tiring steps and does away 
eee: a Comoe ‘Ta cry may go up that I take the kinder- made familiar to him. He is invited to touch pleas iting aot fap onda. rime 
aaa satelite garten too literally. SofarasIcandiscover hands with a hundred wonders, to courtesy Flint glass jars swing out and back, nickeled steel 
[ the child very certainly takes it so. Note too cheerily to the gravest of them, and to ring- frame, white enamelled wood top, and aluminum cov- 
that ‘“‘pretend”’ is not used. ‘‘Let us pretend around-a-rosy with the most marvelous—or ers for jars. Requires no labels, contents in plain view. 
that we are fairies” israre. The child 7s fairy, ~ the most trivial. Cabinet is 20 in. wide by 19 in. high. Three large 
i brownie, frog, mill-wheel, indiscriminately. Though I know that most kindergartners song SS = by + pg diz pe repo a peed of 
. er In a late visit to a kindergarten I was ushered would contend that the kinderga coffee, tea,etc. Medium jars 442 x 444; small jars 3% x 
shay Styles in Ladies Wear- 1 by an enthusiastic vag rg as! Outside cultivate the child’s fe taeiee oot ee For Sale at all Hardware and Department Stores 
i iti the kindergarten door were huddled ten chil- them to be rather a blow at his imagination. Order from your dealer. If your dealer 
mg pparel are never positively dren waiting for their cue in the brownie song. For imagination is that higher aay an paper: benim tn in stock we wil ¢ deliver it "t $5. 00° _— 
determined until February. i bo = 9 said 7" enthusiastic Yes.” picturing mentally rather than of imitating Or send for des riptive boo Kiet, Cabinet guaranteed exac = as 
: ° intendent. re you brownies? “Yes,” those things removed from the sphere of our Tepresenind OF Money FemnGE 
Before ordering elsewhere, write they chimed eagerly, “we are brownies!’ peal pr In an imaginative uasiainahs HORNIG CABINET COMPANY 
for our Spring Fashion Book Not knowing that I had often enough in my __ with creatures of another world, and in thought- West Kinzie S Chi ill 
; kindergarten experience conductedthebrownie ful observance—rather than in attempted 56 West Kinzie Street aoe Aane 
No. 37, ready about February 25th. song myself she turned from ‘the children to imitation of powers so different from his own— 
We operate one ois. largest vad with a a a P “You ag rod are two of the child’s most spiritual possibilities Rider Agents Wanted 
rowniles is night resently they are are developing, namely, his tolerance and his g® in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Garment Factories in the world at going to turn into different animals!’ reverence. But here, too, the kindergarten 1911 bicycle. Write for special offer. 
| Indeed, several mornings spent in the aver- lays a materialistic hand, and that he may Finest Tuerenteed 210 to $27 
j | 19-2]-23-25-27 W. 21st St. age kindergarten would, I am sure, persuade better know and love birds, ponies, frogs, with pe ae or a and Puncture-Proof tires. 
' s the earnest and unprejudiced observer that flowers and other wonder-folk he must take on 1909 & 1910 Modeis 7 12 
j | New York City here is an institution which, by all the methods as nearly as he can their very semblance and all of best makes $ to $ 
i . . ° and ingenuity in its power, contrives to call behavior: he must fly, crow, trot, leap, unfold bak ee ee ED NEES 
in connection with several large re- any egy ence Soar nee Soe wwee 
ral larg any — thing or fact bagi: but a _ revolve! Consider for a moment that the S00 oe ere A. nd 
il establishm name ere ingenuity is daily expended to child’s spiritual possibilities must b LEARIN 
cae tail b ents. oe ye ay os posers Pa ag not ous ¥ a in quiet wena: en awe is 2 Bogen ar — Bites ue eeknte — Hed 
aisy directly and truthfully as a daisy, but won fs) ? — suc TEN A E rd * 
= Meyer Jonasson & Co. as “Little Miss Daisy”; of snow not pm fron oe ee See ee ee ae + note oe Tear wheats, feanpe, 
“4 Pittsburg, Pa. but as “‘little white feathers,” etc. Even the CONCLUDED ON PAGE 58 >. hay ota ‘Do Not Se cen aero one 
ogues c - rite ye 
ep- MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. B 161 
me 
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Style 705. Modified Mission Design 
IVERS & POND PIANO 


HIS charming upright in_ its 

extreme simplicity of design con- 
forms to present-day taste. It ex- 
presses the best spirit of the styles now 
most in favor—the ‘‘AZission’’ and 
the ‘‘Colnial.’’ In weathered oak it 
carries out the rugged severity of the 
former. In rich antique mahogany 
it harmonizes ideally with the latter. 
Write for our catalogue describing 
this and other attractive styles. 


IVERS &6 POND 
PIANOS 


embody half a century’s experience. 
Their beautiful tone and sterling in- 
tegrity of construction have made 
them the choice of nearly 400 
American Educational Institutions 
and 50,000 discriminating homes. 


OUR UNIQUE SELLING PLAN 


by which we ship ‘‘on approval” and pay rail- 
way freights both ways, should the piano fail to 
please, is available wherever in the U. S. no 
dealer sells the Ivers & Pond, Old instruments 
taken in exchange. Attractive easy payment 
plans available wherever you may live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me vour new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


24 ddress 








Infection is the cause of sore throat, 
tonsilitis—many other serious germ 
diseases. Dioxogen prevents infection, 
destroys the germs, keeps the throat 
and mouth clean. A real antiseptic— 
safe, efficient, reliable and having a 
hundred uses in every home. A 2-oz. 


trial bottle, costing 
us, including post- 
age, nearly 20 cents, 
will be sent free 
upon request to 
prove the merits of 
Dioxogen. 


THE OAKLAND 
CHEMICAL CO. 
73 Front Street, 
New York 


As a Gargle and for the 
Mouth and Teeth 











Use Te For F. Scusien a 


and give them the delicious, 






Milk Puddings 


piquant flavor of Maple. 


Mapleine 


is a delightful change from 
lemon and vanilla in all 
desserts especially if you 
like the flavor of Maple. 
Try this recipe for 
Mapleine Tapioca Pudding 


D Ounces 


escent 


1 cup Tapioca, 2 eggs (yolks), 
1 small piece of Butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls Granulated Sugar, 1 cup 
Milk, 1 teaspoonful Mapleine. 

Have the Tapioca well soaked 
in water or milk and cook till 
bluish in color, then add the 
milk, eggs, sugar and Mapleine. 

Our recipe book “Maple- 
ine Dainties” tells you how 
delicious and convenient Mapleine 
is for making fillings and frostings for cakes, for 
flavoring home made candies, rm cabo ice cream, 
jelly and many other delicious desserts; and for 
making syrup. 





Send for recipe book and if your Grocer 
does not sell Mapleine send 35c for 2 oz. 
bottle to Dept. A 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 








WHERE THE 
KINDERGARTEN FAILS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


materialistic surrounding, shall that reverence 
which is to minister to the child’s growing 
spiritual needs, and where in such soil shall it 
take root? 


The Sense of Beauty is Neglected 


‘TSE kindergarten fails the child in still 
other spiritual matter when it neglects to 
nourish in him a sense of beauty. There are, 
of course, many kindergartners who have a 
high sense of beauty, and who bring beauty 
and sound art forms to the children under their 
guidance; but in the average kindergarten we 
find much bad music, and much of the good 
music badly played; we find bad verse and 
an abundance of crude color and tawdry work 
of many kinds. When I would cite examples 
of bad music—married to worse verse—I find 
it difficult to choose among so many. I take, 
really at random, the three following stanzas 
from three different kindergarten songs: 


‘*See the chickens round the gate 
For their morning portion wait 
‘Til the basket from the store 
Open wide the kitchen door.” 
“*Little Miss Daisy hides in the grass, 
Merry little flower lass, 
Her bonnet frills are white as snow 
She nods a greeting so and so.” 
“*Let us stand quite still and listen 
While we hear our Blanche strike, 
What she says will be repeated, 
As nearly as we can alike.” 


I ask you, could anything be much worse? 
The child is now, we must still remember, at 
the most impressionable age of his career. He 
is at an age when he must perforce accept what 
is given him in the way of beauty or art, just 
as he accepts the food set before him, because 
he cannot yet exercise judgment and make his 
own choice. And these—and worse—are some 
of the things set before him! 

In an almost unprecedentedly wide experi- 
ence with the beauty or art sense of children I 
have observed that the younger children and 
those who have come least under the influence 
of any system of teaching produce the best and 
most original art forms. 

In repeated verse contests, which included 
the work of many thousands of children of all 
types and conditions, I have found that by far 
the best verses were written by children of 
from seven to nine. There was a perceptible 
falling off in excellence from nine to twelve, 
though there was still much original work and 
good sense of rhythm. From twelve to fourteen 
the verses became manifestly poor, lacking in 
beauty, truth and originality. Also, among the 
older children the poorest verse was sent in by 
children of school training, often indorsed by 
a school-teacher, and the best was sent in either 
by children who had had little schooling, or by 
those whose parents were of that class which 
surrounds itself with sound art forms. The 
inference is easily drawn: the child’s origi- 
nality and sense of beauty grow less and less 
under the grind of a system which neglects 
them or positively mars them. 


Where the Fault Lies 


| HAVE not space here to point out many 
other waysin which the kindergarten fails the 
child spiritually—in which it tends to dull his 
spiritual sense and to make of him a material- 
ist and egotist. But after a careful study of 
kindergarten methods as applied by the aver- 
age kindergartner, and after a long and careful 
study of childhood itself, I believe that the 
kindergarten — the average kindergarten — 
taxes the child physically, overstimulates him 
mentally and impoverishes him spiritually. 

The average kindergartner takes the system 
as it is given her and follows the letter of it, 
adding to it her own often undiscriminating 
enthusiasm. As a rule she is a young woman, 
often in her teens or early twenties, whose 
judgment is untrained, whose experience is 
limited, whose knowledge of the psychological 
and physiological facts of childhood is prac- 
tically nil. Nor does her kindergarten training 
help her much in the matter. Goethe and 
Dante she reads: so much the better! But 
probably not one kindergartner in fifty could 
tell you with any exactness many facts concern- 
ing the nervous systems of little children, nor 
intelligently outline for you the physical, mental 
and spiritual needs of the growing child. 

The fault is with the system and with the 
kindergartner herself. 

It is unquestionably the youngest children 
who need the greatest care and the most 
capable teachers, yet it is just these children 
who are put under the guidance of the young- 
est and least experienced teachers. The 
kindergarten training schools give diplomas 
each year to hundreds of young women hardly 
out of their teens, in whose hands I should 
consider it inadvisable, if not at times actually 
dangerous, to intrust the delicate, unfolding, 
threefold nature of a little child. 


NOTE—The next article in this series, ‘‘What the 
Kindergarten Has Done,”’ by Elizabeth Harrison, will 
be published in The Journal for April 1. 

The articles already published are : 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 
Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Why Vivisection is Injurious, 
By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 
By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 
The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 
What Vaccination Has Really Done, 
By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 
How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? 

What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, 

By Walter George Smith. 

What Better Marriage Laws Would Do, 

By Professor George Elliott Howard. 
Who is to Blame for the High Prices ? 

Why the Trusts are to Blame, 

By Henry Leffmann, M. D. 

Why Women are to Blame, 

By Ellen H. Richards. 
Is Prohibition the Remedy for the Liquor Evil ? 

Why Prohibition Has Not Remedied it, 

By Henry Smith Williams, M. D., LL. D. 

When and Where Prohibition Has Succeeded, 

By Samuel Dickie, M. S., LL. D. 
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Woolen 
and Worsted Fabrics 


from our thirty-four mills, represent 
not only the highest known devel- 
opment of the textile art, but the 
largest variety of weaves and patterns 
made by any single organization in 
the world. 


American Woolen Company’s fabrics 
can be purchased by-the-yard at any dry- 
goods store or obtained from your tailor 
on request. By insisting that your ready-to- 
wear garments shall be made of American 
Woolen Company’s cloth, you can patronize 
a great home industry and at the same time 
‘ & directly benefit yourself. 








Serges for spring and summer wear will be 
=> more popular than ever. We offer superior 
e-” quality in a wide variety of colorings, retailing 
at reasonable prices. Ask your tailor to show 
you samples, which he can easily procure, of 
our serges known to him as “Style No. 90-45-71.” | 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO., BOSTON 
WM. M. WOOD, President : 








Sales Department 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO BUILDING, 18th and 19th Sts. on 4th Ave., NEW YORK. 
J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St., New York 


OUTFITTERS FOR THE YOUNG 
Will Issue, About March Ist, Their 


1911 SPRING CATALOGUE NO. 107 
OF COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
For Misses, Youths, Boys, Girls and Infants. 

















Presenting more original designs, exclusive styles and imported novel- 
ties in Junior Attire than contained in any similar publication. 


The extent and completeness of assortment, the 
fairness of price and distinctiveness of offerings, 
make Best & Co. the authoritative and most 
satisfactory place for Outfitting the young. 


A thoroughly organized Long Distance Shopping Bureau extends 
the service, convenience and advantages of the largest Children’s 
Outfitting Establishment in the world to distant points, without loss of 
efficiency or effectiveness. 


Ask for Catalogue 107. 


soon as ready. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St., New York 


It will be mailed about March Ist, or as 


































Will You Try My ° 
«A 30 Days In Your Home? 


< Cook your meals a month in my cooker — then 

) give it up if you choose—the test won’t cost 
you a penny. If you keep it you’ll never miss 
the small wholesale factory price I ask. 
Pays for itself quick because it 


FIRELESS 
COOKER 


of Fuel, Time, Work and 


Saves 80% Makes All Food 80% Better 


Boils, Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes and Fries. No cooking experience needed. Extra large, genuine 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils free— worth $4.50 themselves. Cooker solid metal inside and out—cannot 
break, crack or fall to pieces, like other cookers. Metal radiators cannot break or crack like soapstones do— 


also easy to keep clean. goad c , te to fied ki 
. : end your hame now. Complete guide to fireless cooking 
Free Book With 125 Recipes by an expert. See letters from many customers. A Postal 


brings it and my free trial and price low enough to surprise you. Address 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 13,_ Detroit, pk AG _Detront Michie 
I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 100 (Weim elIniol $5.40 


in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge | Announcements Hand Including two sets of 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References. | envelopes. pe orgy oS 100 9 Visting C Cards Engraved in Script, 90c. 




















MBS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. | Write for samples. ., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 
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“~ How You 
Can Improve 
Your Figure \ 
! 


‘/ ‘This whole page is written to you—youw who \iiF 
are reading it now—to tell you that if you have iH 
never worn a Gossard Corset and it never occurred 
to you that this corset would improve your figure, 
yf ~™©~=—s then you have this agreeable surprise before you—the 

/ discovery of the possibilities of your figure which a | 
Gossard fitting will reveal to you. I 


You may believe you are wearing a satisfactory corset, but it may be / 
’ poorly modeled and actually conceal the beautiful lines of your figure. | 
A Gossard Corset will emphasize them. fs 


Are you aware that over a million American women wear Gossard 
Front-Laced Corsets, and will have none other? 


The perfect Corset ust follow the natural lines of the figure, #zzst suppress 
superfluous flesh, must be closed in the back and be flexible in 
front; must assure absolute ease, comfort and correct carriage whether 
walking or sitting; must prevent a rounded appearance of the abdomen; 
must retain its original lines until worn out. ‘The Gossard is “he Corset | 
which today meets a// these demands. fe 


(MSS / 













































WCORSETS 
Th ey Lace In, Front” 


—are made in a dozen different models, to meet the needs of every (f/f ~ 

| figure—of your figure—at prices ranging from $3.50 to $40.00, with / fag 

| the same principle of construction in them all. ££ 
Gossard Corsets are economical because they are good. 


A prominent surgeon has said: “‘If I could put a Gossard Corset on every 
woman in the Country, I should consider myself a benefactor to the Nation.”’ 


if Gossard Corsets will not injure you—and they mean the 
\4 most beauty and the mos¢ style. 


Gossard Corsets are boned with Walohn 
and are Guaranteed against Rust 

























The leading store in each city throughout the United States and Canada sell 
Gossard Corsets—their advertising will tell you where you can buy them. 
Trained Corsetizres everywhere to fit you with the proper model. 


Decide NOY that your corset will be a Gossard, and insist upon being 
fitted to our various models, if need be, until you find the one 
exactly suited to you. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago 


Fill Out and Mail this Coupon Today—— 
The H. W. Gossard Co., Steinway Hall, Chicago 


, Gentlemen:—Send me the book “Graceful Lines,” and give me complete informa- 
tion regarding Gossard Corsets, 


Name - 





Street and Number - 





ne pa a State__ 
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HOW TO GET THIS EFFECT ON YOUR HOUSE WITH SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 





Bony (Upper)—S=-W Preservative Shingle Stain B44. Bopy(Lower)—S W P360. TRIMMING—S WP Gloss White. SAsH—S WP GlossWhite. Roor—S WP Preservative Shingle Stain C-71. 
PORCH CEILING—S W P Gloss White. Porcu FLooR—S-W Porch and Deck Paint 50. Doors—S-W Enamelastic White, Exterior. 
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We can help you carry out your own ideas in decorating = 414 
the exterior of your home. Send for our free portfolio 
showing colors in pleasing combination on actual houses {Ji 
One of these color plates is shown | tion sheet for producing the results 


above. ‘There are fourteen others, |shown. The acceptance of this 7% 
° ° ° ° . 8 
each in a different style of architec- | Portfolio places you under no obli- 





3 — 3 
ture, each showing a different color | gations to use Sherwin-Williams ads 
scheme, and accompanying each is | Paints, but to get the best and most — gz 
an accurate and complete specifica- | lasting results you should use them. *{* 

R--8 
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Here are two miniature illustrations of rooms shown in our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio 


This portfolio shows large plates in colors of all the 
rooms and three exteriors in a modern cottage bunga- 
low. Complete specifications are given for producing 
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22 













1-88 
the effects shown, not only for the finishing of the i 
beet 

walls, ceilings, woodwork, floors, etc., but also sug- 
gestions for the curtains, drape ries, rugs ‘and furniture. et-|-2s 
You can adapt any or all of these color combinations to me 
your own house, or our Decorative Department will S— 83 
prepare special suggestions upon receipt of blue prints, abe 
drawings, or descriptions of your house or other buildings. ti 
— 2s 
' * e-1 
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ie 
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PAINTS € VARNISHES 


Sold by merchants everywhere. Ask your local dealer for color cards and full information. 


For the special Home Decoration service write to The Sherwin- ‘waliame Co., Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, 
N. , Cleveland, 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE FARM 


We sell at 
Producers’ 
Prices and 
Deliver 

Free 










California's matchless 
climate and Cawston’s 
twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience and _ superior 
methods of manufacturing 
insure perfection. 





We raise our own ostriches, 
We pluck the plumes, dye, 
curl and manufacture them in 
our own factory on our Farm. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


RECEIVED 7 PRIZE MEDALS 
AT LEADING WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 

Cawston male ostrich feathers have life, lustre, 
strength and beauty not found in other feather goods. 
They retain their curl and wear for years. 

YOUR OLD FEATHERS VALUABLE 

Send them to us and we will dye, recurl and make 

over into willow plumes. 
HOW TO ORDER 

You can first secure our catalogue and order from 
it, or you can send any amount you wish to pay for 
a plume or a boa and leave the selection tous. Or 
send $5.00 for a Cawston “‘Selected"’ Plume, or $10 
for a Cawston “‘Special"’ Willow. Both come in black, 
white or any solid color, and are leaders with us. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT PLEASED. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, CALIFORNIA 


y 














If the Money for Next 


Summer's Vacation 


is not yet in sight, write to us. Thousands of 
women and girls to whom a few weeks’ relief 
from home, school or business duties next sum- 
mer would be an inestimable boon will stay at 
home just because they feel they cannot afford 
the cash outlay necessary to cover the expenses 
of a trip. Hundreds paid for such trips last 
summer with money earned through 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Plan 


most of these will do so again this year and you 
can be among the number. 

If you are willing to look after our subscrip- 
tion business, we will pay you a regular salary 
besides commission upon each order forwarded. 
Why not try it? You can’t help making some 
money even if you have only an occasional hour 
at your disposal. 


Agency Division 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 
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REIS’ Foundation Letters 


Make Initial Embroidering Easy 


For Children’s Aprons, Bibs, Household 
and Personal Linens and other articles 
that need initialing, they produce a rich, 
raised, smooth and even effect; save 
time, work and expense and eliminate 
thetiresome‘‘stamping’’and ‘‘filling’’ nec- 
essary with the stamped design method. 

Made in Script, Old English and Block 
styles in many sizes up to 10 in. high and 


Soldin All Art Departments 


(4 See that they are attached to 
aa cards bearing this trade mark :— 


REIS | OUNDITE 


Don't let your dealer give you 
some other ‘‘just as gooc’’ foun- 
dation letter. Insist upon hav- 
ing REIS’ because they are 
A the ONLY kind that will 
. keep their shape after 
four or five washings. 
Sample of your initial 
and book on embroid- 
ering sent free. 


G. REIS & BRO. 
636 B’way., New York 
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Old Style I AME PEOPLE New Style 
fr The Perfection Extension Shoe 

for any person with one short 

limb. Worn with any style of 

ready-made shoes with perfect 

ease and comfort, Shipped on 

trial. Write for Booklet. 

HENRY L. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, New York 





‘THE CRIME 
| COMMITTED WHEN | 
BECAME A WIDOW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


widow with a chaperon would be, in the eyes 
of the world, the most unwarrantable person 
to be imagined. I began to see the common- 
sense of that good old Oriental custom of 
burning the widow upon the funeral pyre: it 
seemed the logical thing to do. 

There are surely many widows so situated 
that the sort of grievances I have referred to 
do not fall to their lot. But an intimate 
knowledge of the heart of many a bereaved 
woman, not elderly and with some pretension 
to attractiveness, has proved to me that these 
experiences are pitifully common among us, 
and our very courage and hardihood in accept- 
ing them in good part and bearing them as best 
we may are reasons why the thoughtless world 
is able to continue to be both inconsiderate 
and unjust to us. 

If this is true in social life much more 
pathetically is it true in business life. The 
unfortunate woman, who in losing the com- 
radeship and protection of her husband 
loses also her income, is ina position to learn 
far more bitterly the truth of the offensive 
attitude of the world at large toward ker 
widowed condition. After she has collected 
herself and faced the necessity of securing 
a livelihood she turns naturally to teaching, 
perhaps, as offering her a quiet and protected 
life amid refined surroundings, and secures a 
position as resident teacher in a school for 
young women. Her life with her husband and 
among his friends, her experience in the social 
world, have made such a wide expanse of dif- 
ference between her whole method and that 
of the spinster “schoolmarms” with whom 
she finds herself associated, that they cannot 
understand her; neither can they tolerate the 
success which she is almost sure to have as a 
result of her broad and human interest in and 
sympathy with her pupils. 


] FELT, after making such an experiment, 
that I might, perhaps, find a better under- 
standing and a safer shelter in a private home 
as governess or chaperon. When I confided 
this plan to my friends, however, they all ex- 
claimed with one accord: “Oh, you must not 
do that; it wouldn’t be safe if there were a man 
in the house. Youare too attractive for that.” 
I replied, flushing and indignant: ‘‘ May I not 
have an opportunity to earn my bread, and 
have you not any confidence in my character?”’ 
Determined to prove my point I took a posi- 
tion as chaperon to a motherless girl whose 
father was a clubman, seldom at home, and 
promising, apparently, to be no obstacle. 
Upon one of his infrequent visits to his 
daughter, without warning or any slightest 
indication of his intention, he seized my hand 
and kissed it as I entered the drawing-room, 
which his daughter happened to be entering at 
the same moment from an opposite direction. 

Strained relations followed this little inci- 
dent, and, humiliated and depressed by my 
disastrous experiment, I thought I would 
attempt some other field of employment. 
Being in financial straits I decided to advertise 
in a high-class daily of one of the large cities. 
I formulated my request, beginning with the 
words: ‘“‘A woman of refinement, a widow with 
exceptional references,’ etc. Passing it over 
the counter to the clerk at the desk I found it 
thrown back at me with the remark, made in 
a decidedly unpleasant tone: ‘‘You’ll have to 
change that; we’re not allowed to print an 
advertisement with the word ‘widow’ in it.” 
Startled and stunned as though I had received 
a blow I stammered, hesitated, then crumpled 
the bit of paper in my hand and left the office. 
‘*Not allowed to print an advertisement with 
the word ‘widow’ in it!” What crime was I 
committing by my widowhood? 


NE of the most marked offenses of this con- 

dition on the part of a young or middle- 
aged woman seems to be, to her woman friends 
at least, that she does not marry again and that 
straightway. They do not seem tec consider 
that the woman whois past youth is surrounded 
by many attractive married men, but by very 
few who are eligible as husbands. An inti- 
mate friend of mine, when I was going through 
a very trying period, said in a bantering but 
heartless tone: ‘‘I’m not a particle sorry for 
you; there is no excuse for your not having 
married that millionaire last season.’? The 
fact that I was not able to endure the thought 
of the man seemed to have little to do with it 
in my friend’s opinion. 

An irreproachable matron said to her wid- 
owed niece who was ‘“‘lavendering off”’ into 
colors: ‘“‘Now, my dear, it is your business to 
devote this summer to finding a husband. 
Provide yourself with an attractive wardrobe, 
make yourself charming, and ‘do’ the best sum- 
mer places. If you see no prospect at one re- 
sort don’t waste your time there, move on to 
the next; and by the autumn, if you manage 
it well, we shall undoubtedly see you a happy 
bride again.” 

“T am afraid I am too old-fashioned for 
that, Aunt,’ was the reply. “I belong to that 
apparently unfortunate class of persons whom 
Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of as ‘the self- 
respecting women who can play the game only 
as the man sets it.’” 

I myself had so many similar and difficult 
experiences that I finally began seriously to 
consider going into a convent. I felt that 
there, at least, I should be sheltered and pro- 
tected and saved from all these worries and 
misunderstandings and criticisms. I thought 
I should get used to the life and would try to 
live it sincerely. I went so far as to consult 
my rector about it. 

The first thing he said to me was: “My 
daughter, are you sure you are not contem- 
plating this step for the sake of the protection 
and security which the life would afford you? 
That would be a sin.”’ 

I told him frankly that that was the very 
reason why I contemplated the step, and that 
I thought it a most virtuous reason. But he 
seemed not at all to agree with me. 











Before 


Built This Mill 






the establishment of the 


Arlington Mills at Lawrence, Mass., 


in 1865, practically all of the 


worsteds used 


were of foreign make. 


by the women of America 
Today the very 


best worsted goods are made in this country. 
American women were quick to appreciate the 
supremacy as to beauty, durability and economy, 


which from the start have characterized 


the 


American-made product of the 


Arlin 


on Mills 


ess Fabrics 4” American Women 


There are none better in the world. So universally is this 
fact recognized that the demand for Arlington Mills all-wool 


Serges, Cheviots, Panamas, Voiles 


etc., has built up the largest and most complete plant of its 
kind in the world—a plant so large it can consume the 
fleeces of 33,000 sheep every day. 


We also make a full line of Mohairs, Brilliantines, Shep- 
herd’s Plaids — all of Arlington Mills quality. 


Arlington Mills goods are sold by Dry Goods and Depart- 


ment Stores everywhere. 


Always ask for them, and be 


sure you see the trade-mark, which appears on the back. 
The best ready-to-wear garments are also made of Arlington 


Mills fabrics. 


Send for Samples, Free 








also a complimentary copy of 
fabrics and their proper use. 


our interesting Booklet J M on dress 
Send your 


name today; mention name of your dealer. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & CO. 
New York 


350 Broadway, 
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Don’t 
forget to 
get a box of 
Oxo Bouillon 
Cubes to-day. 
Your druggist or 








 vrocer has them. 


lon, just add hot water to 
‘“‘A Cube to a Cupful’’ 


seasoned— flavored. 





Good any time—lunch—afternoon— after 
theatre—for the extra guest—for the whole 


family. Fine for soups and gravies too. 
10 for 25c 
Also tins of 4 cubes for 10c 
At your grocer or druggist or sent postpaid by us. 


Send us the name and address of your dealer and we 
will send you a box of OXO cubes free for a trial 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 


9 North Moore St. Dept.B New York 





Then—whenever you want 
delicious strengthening bouil- 


Saves you work, waste and 
money. Notrouble to make. 
Scientifically measured— 
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Our New 1911 


STYLE BOOK 
Mailed Free 


T gives an authentic and in- 
teresting history of Holland- 
Dutch Arts & Crafts Furni- 
ture from the 15th Century to the present 
time—contains color plates of interiors suggesting dif- 
ferent color schemes for decorating and illustrates over 
three hundred patterns of the best examples of Arts & 
Crafts, and ‘‘Flanders’’ furniture made for modern use, 
by experienced Holland-Dutch Artists and Craftsmen, 
who use their heads, hearts and hands, and impart an indi- 
viduality and superiority to every piece which has our 
Trade Mark branded into the wood. 

Ask your local dealer to show you our goods. Ifhe can- 
not supply you, send us his name, and we will send the 
address of our nearest Associate Distributor where our 
goods can be seen and procured at a reasonable price. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Dept.L) Holland, Mich. 








—and how ‘~, 
delicious it 
looks —steaming 
bowls of hot Ralston Food so 
tempting that you’re keen to try 
it. “Ralston” has the rich flavor and 
nutriment of whole wheat—most 
nourishing and econom- 
ical food you can eat— 
15¢ box makes, when 
cooked, 50 bowls. 
Purina Whole Wheat i 
Flour makes de- pe 
licious, nour- A U . 
ishing bread, e FooD . 
muffins, a, 
rolls, , ey 
etc. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 











WHAT THE ACTORS 
WOULD LIKE TO DO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


for them-on Broadway. Less courageous actors 
would have accepted the verdict as the voice 
of Fate. Miss Anglin and Mr. Miller fought 
for their lives. The result to them was a long 
stride in artistic development and a return of 
prosperity. To the public the result was two 
of the most notable productions of the past 
decade: ‘“‘The Great Divide” and “‘ The Serv- 
ant in the House.” Curiously enough, Mr. 
Miller has gone back to the management of the 
man who condemned him, but with greater 
freedom, it is understood, in the matter of 
selecting plays. Miss Anglin signified her 
classical ambitions last spring by a production 
of the “Antigone” of Sophocles in the Greek 
Theater of the University of California. In 
her next production for the general public she 
is to break away from her familiar emotional- 
ism and attempt pure comedy. In both cases 
the artistic development has been wrung by 
main force from the managers. ; 


i be final source of the present predicament 
of the star lies in his own addiction to man- 
nerisms. In the European theaters, in which 
one of the chief artistic aims is variety in imper- 
sonation, the actor learns from the outset to 
avoid all traits of speech and gesture which 
reveal his own personality. With us the 
actor’s personality is his chief stock-in-trade: 
he succeeds in proportion as he reveals it. A 
pretty, birdlike tilt of the upturned face; a 
subtle, womanly caress in the voice; a lan- 
guid, patrician stride; a godlike uplift of the 
profile—all this sort of thing has been found 
to delight an audience unfailingly. And the 
actors who possess the trick of it are generally 
led—though perhaps unconsciously—to take 
the easy cricket-leap into the lap of the public. 
But when they attempt a really artistic imper- 
sonation they find that they themselves have 
barred the door. They are the victims of the 
very thing they have so successfully created. 

It has long been known that Mr. Gillette is 
ambitious to play Hamlet. Again and again 
it has been announced that he was about to 
do so. But he has not yet bumped the bumps 
of that perilous venture. It is possible that 
Hamlet is not the sort of part the public pays 
two dollars to “see Mr. Gillette as.”” But there 
are deeper reasons. When the announcement 
was first made a fellow-actor edified his friends 
by illustrating the Gillette interpretation of 
the Royal Dane, with appropriate action. “To 
be or not to be,” he recited, and puffed at a 
long black cigar. ‘‘That is the question,” he 
continued, lightly tapping off the ashes. Ina 
word, the chief obstacle between Mr. Gillette 
and the highest reach of his art is his own 
picturesque trick of manner. 

The latest of our stars to assert a consistent 
artistic ambition is William Faversham. 
few years ago he was the accepted type of the 
matinée hero. Now his ambition is to follow 
in the footsteps of Mansfield and create a 
repertory of artistic impersonations. His first 
attempt was “The World and His Wife,” 
adapted from the Spanish of Echegaray, and 
he followed it up with the “Herod” of 
Stephen Phillips, probably one of the most 
powerful and imaginative poetic dramas of the 
modern English stage. Both were successful 
artistically and with the public. Mr. Faver- 
sham also aspires to play Shakespeare. It is 
an open secret, however, that as yet his artistic 
ventures have been less profitable than the 
‘“star vehicles” in which he was familiar of old. 


C¥ all our stars, only Mr. E. H. Sothern and 
Miss Julia Marlowe have succeeded in de- 
veloping a Shakespearean repertory worthy of 
the name: and in spite of their great success 
they have done it only at a distinct financial 
sacrifice. This is said to have been the cause 
of their breach with the first manager under 
whom they appeared as co-stars. Much more 
money was to be made by starring them sep- 
arately in popular plays, the receipts of each 
being almost as great as the receipts of both 
together. As yet, in fact, it would seem that 
their devotion to Shakespeare has somewhat 
tended to estrange their old public. Their ap- 
pearances on Broadway have become briefer 


and less frequent. They have, however, re- - 


mained unflinchingly loyal to their aspirations, 
and this year increased their repertory by the 
production of ‘“‘ Macbeth.” 

It is probable that of all our stars only 
Richard Mansfield profited financially by the 
loftiness of his endeavor. His popularity, as 
it seemed, increased in proportion as he broad- 
ened and varied his classical repertory. Yet 
to the last he was disposed to look upon himself 
as a failure. The dream of his youth, as he 
confessed with a genial touch of self-satire, was 
to have the Mayor of every metropolis in which 
he played come to the gates and present him 
with the freedom of the city. And to the last 
he felt sincerely a lack of personal recognition. 
In England, he once remarked, nobility and 
even royalty seeks out the successful actor in 
his green-room. He had not even been elected 
to the presidency of The Players’ Club. He 
was aware, of course, that his own irresponsi- 
ble disposition would explain all this; that 
such recognition would have been his if he had 
cared enough for it to put himself in the way of 
it. With regard to his career as an artist his 
disposition was far different. He omitted no 
step that would bring him nearer to the loftiest 
heights. It had been his hope to make the 
public accept him as Hamlet. He knew the 
difficulty very well. The chief trouble, of 
course, was his much-discussed mannerisms. 
For years he made every effort to overcome 
them without losing vigor and effectiveness. 
Another trouble was that he had been chiefly 
identified with striking, even grotesque, char- 
acter parts. Would the public accept him in 
a part requiring consummate simplicity and 
nobility of demeanor—consummate intellec- 
tual and spiritual power? It wasasa final step 
toward Hamlet that he produced Schiller’s 
“Don Carlos,” the title réle of which has often 
been likened to the Royal Dane. When the 
performance failed he realized that Hamlet 
was forever impossible. And to this extent he 
died a deeply disappointed man. 


De Luxe Fashion 













De Luxe Style 
Book Is Yours FREE 


Waiting for you to write for it now 


It contains valuable fashion information and_ the 
greatest variety of prices. It becomes a book of 
pleasure and saving. ; 

Every garment you buy is sold according to the lib- 
eral Bedell Money-Back Guarantee. You must be 
pleased, or your money refunded. 


Tailored Suits, . $10to$50 | SilkDresses, . $10to$25 
Tailored Wash Suits, $2to$15 | SeparateCoats, . $2to$20 
Lingerie Dresses, $3to$25 | Dainty Waists, . $1to$10 
SummerTub Frocks, $2 to$10 | Separate Skirts, . $1to$10 


Liberal BEDELL Money-Back System 


Our phenomenal success has been built on the liberal 
policy— money promptly and cheerfully refunded on 
every garment not found satisfactory. Satisfied cus- 
tomers have always been our greatest advertisement. 


| 
| 
| 
Note this interesting list of prices: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1, 1911 


Book By Bedell 


Tailors to Her Majesty the American Woman 


This is the messenger of fashion to thousands of 
women throughout the country and the means 
whereby they are smartly dressed, though 


far remote from the centres of fashion. 
It will offer helpful suggestions about 
suitable and becoming dress and aid 
you in making a wise selection whether 
your expenditure be lavish or small. 


A Timely Fashion Hint 


The latest news from Paris will bring dismay to 
her who expected that last season’s wardrobe 
would again suffice. Fashion, ever capricious, 
has given us radical changes. But what creations 
of bewitching loveliness are here instead: — 
jaunty short jackets that will add youthful 
charm—close-fitting skirts of wonderful grace— 
all these and hundreds of other smart innovations 
for Spring revealed in page after page of beau- 
tiful illustrations and accurate descriptions in the 


Sent Postpaid REE 


The house of Bedell is one enormous organ- 
ization, with three metropolitan stores, devot- 
ing every day in the year to designing and making 
women’s outer apparel, exclusively, and 
through this specialization such perfection has 
been attained that for a quarter of a century this 


Great Fashion Establishment 


¥\ has each season fitted and pleased ten thou- 


sand critical women of fashion throughout the 
country, giving them the same service they 
could obtain by a visit to the salons of the 
finest French dressmakers or custom tailors. 


Real Price Economy 


without detriment to style or quality by ordering 
from America’s largest apparel store, where 
the enormous volume of business makes pos- 
sible the greatest economy in production, and 
reduces profits to an infinitesimal fraction above 
the cost. The opportunity is yours to save at 
least a third on your usual outlay. 


BEDELL Pays All Express Charges 


We will pay all mail or express charges to your hoe 
on anything you order, regardless of the price, which 
means a big saving to you. The price quoted is the 
cost of the garments delivered to you. An item for you to consider. 


You must write—to secure your copy of this limited de luxe edition, even though a Bedell patron 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, “xsvstés 
























» Ecuador a0 Java 
me oS the Best iS 
. me Cocoa Beans Grown 
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MVOWsIEYS Cocos 


We receive the choicest beans grown in the countries 
where soil and climate produce the richest flavor. 


We know how to roast and 
blend them so as to get a deli- 
cious, natural, appetizing aroma 
and flavor. The taste of acup of 
Lowney’s Cocoa is a thing to 
look forward to and deeply en- 
joy. There is nothing like a cup 
of good cocoa well made; noth- 
ing so good for children before 
school and before play; no bever- 
age that nourishes and strength- 
ens as Lowney’s Cocoa does 
without stimulus and without 
after effects. Every atom of 
Lowney’s is Cocoa. 


The Walter M. Lowney Company 
BOSTON 
Superfine Chocolate, Cocoa and Bonbons 
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Is More 
Than Just 


Ammonia Back 


of this Label 


(| When you buy a bottle of 
C. C. PARSONS’ HOUSEHOLD 

AMMONIA you get a wonder- 
ful cleansing preparation with the 
harmful free alkali (which is found 
in ordinary ammonia) modified. 

If you expect the same results from 
ordinary ammonia that other house- 
keepers get from C. C. PARSONS’ 
HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA, you will be 
disappointed because ordinary am- 
monia is a biting, caustic alkali which 
will destroy delicate fabrics, bleach 
out colors and hurt your hands. 


CCParsons | 


flousehold 















MAREK e 


mont 


(Introduced 1876) 


is four times as strong, yet beneficial to the 
skin, and is the most successful cleanser 
known for 








Embroidery Filigree Windows 
Linens Underwear Woodwork 
Flannels Blankets Cut Glass 
China Laces Draperies 
Jewelry Curtains Linoleums 
Silverware Carpets Bric-a-brac 
Stone Settings Rugs Painted Walls 


and in the Bath 
Sold by grocers in Pint, Quart and Half- 
Gallon bottles. Ask your dealer. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird Mailed Free 


Interesting, instructive’toy for the children, sent with 
our booklet, ‘*‘ Upstairs, Downstairs and in My Lady's 
Chamber’’—it goes into the details of how a woman used 
Cc. C. PARSONS’ HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA 


for purposes you may never have thought of. 


Columbia Chemical Works 


45 Sedewick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Aurora Cloth for Over-Draperies. 


To Make Your Home More Attractive 
Let It Reflect Your Own Individuality 


If your selection of window draperies and curtains, 
floor coverings, etc., must be made from a small stock, 
your individuality is cramped—you can’t throw your 
own personality into yourhome. Very often you must 
make selections that do not harmonize with your other 
furnishings or carry out your own ideas, 


Keith’s 1911 Portfolio 


will bring into play your individuality —it is full of beautiful il- 
lustrations in colors and halftones ofattractive room arrangements, 
showing the neatest and smartest patterns of lace and scrim cur- 
tains, cretonnes, chintzes, drapery materials, porti¢res, rugs and 
floor coverings. It is an intelligent salesman from our Corre- 
spondence Department; it relieves you of all worry in making a 
proper selection, because it contains what is correct. The port- 
fulio embodies the artistic ideas of men who know how to get the 
best effect in home decoration— specialists in their particular art. 
K ith’ I di id al Se . makes purchasing through our 

e1th S indivi iu rvice Correspondence Department ab- 
solutely as satisfactory as if you were here in our store. It isa nat- 
ural growth of a branch of our business and represents intelligent 
salesmanship by mail. The same attractive quality, service and 
price prevails, that a customer receives in the store. We pay 
freight west of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio River. If you 
want soinething new and correct in window draperies and lace 
curtains, rugs or floor coverings, we will be glad to send you free 
our magnificent 1911 Portfolio. The edition is limited to 2,500. 


Robert Keith Furniture Co., 1108 Keith Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
N. B. We would suggest dropping usa line today to insure your 
copy of this splendid 1911 Portfolio. (2) 








is mar-proof, heel-proof, water-proof C 
Send for Free Sample Panel 


finished with ‘61°’ and test it with heel or hammer. 
Prove yourself that it is the best finish for your floors 
and linoleums. Sold by dealers everywhere. Send 
for free books, ‘‘ 7he Finished Floor’’ and ‘* Dec- 
orative Interior Finishing.’* Address, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In 
Canada, 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 0 | 


O 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 








Ameri ; Foreign Factories 
New Tork Bafislo Chicago Established London "Doris 
Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 


HOW AMERICA MADE 
ROSA BONHEUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


Rosa Bonheur was thirty-one years old when 
the exhibition of ‘‘The Horse Fair” in the 
Salon of 1853 brought her universal renown. 
She was at the time a teacher of drawing in a 
girls’ school in Paris, a position she held ten 
years as successor to her father, Raymond 
Bonheur, who passed away when she was 
twenty-six years old. After the death of her 
mother—who, she suspected, was of royal 
blood, and to whose influence she attributed 
her every good—her life with her father was a 
mixture of comedy and tragedy. He was a 
gifted painter and her only teacher in drawing. 
When her pictures began to sell he advised 
her to sign them “‘Raymond,” declaring that 
“Bonheur” (happiness) for one so poor had 
an air of derision. But when the Salon of 1848 
awarded to his beloved Rosa a gold medal and 
a Sévres vase, and the Government commis- 
sioned her to paint, for the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, ‘‘ Plowing in the Nivernais,’’ what he had 
dreamed for himself was more than realized in 
his daughter’s achievement. The money she 
received for that painting, three thousand 
francs (six hundred dollars)—‘‘I had never 
seen so much money before,” said the painter 
to her American confidante—went to pay his 
funeral expenses. 


HE success of “‘The Horse Fair” in the 

United States, to which it was brought for a 
tour of the leading cities by an English picture 
dealer who paid Rosa Bonheur eight thousand 
dollars for it, marked the turning point of her 
career, spreading her fame until orders reached 
her from all parts of the world. ‘I saw myself 
transformed into an artistic star,” said she, 
living over again, in the garden of the old 
chateau, the triumph of her young womanhood. 
“Every day I was besieged by crowds, who 
came to see me as if I were a curious animal. 
If I were to serve all who sought my photo- 
graph my entire days would be spent with the 
photographer.” It was this lionizing on the 
part of cosmopolitan Paris, stimulated by 
America’s appreciation of ‘‘The Horse Fair,” 
that eventually drove her to By-Thomery, 
where she bought the ancient chateau destined 
to be the Mecca of American lovers of art and 
noble womanhood. 


Nae MICAS was the grand passion of 

Rosa Bonheur’s life, the friend of her child- 
hood, the sharer of her joys and sorrows, the 
witness of her struggles and success. Nathalie 
was the daughter of a shopkeeper in the poor 
quarter of Paris where the Bonheur family 
took up their abode on coming to Paris from 
Rosa’s birthplace, Bordeaux, when she was 
fourteen. The Micas family, originally from 
Portugal, had been long established in Paris. 
Acquaintance began with the shopkeeper ring- 
ing the Bonheur doorbell and requesting Rosa’s 
father to paint the portrait of his dying child. 
So close was the friendship which ensued that 
the shopkeeper, on his deathbed, confided 
Nathalie to the care of Rosa’s father, in whose 
studio she played and painted with Rosa. 
Shortly after, when Raymond Bonheur passed 
away, Rosa joined Nathalie and her mother 
in their home. 

When Rosa was laden with years, and fame, 
and fortune, death took Nathalie Micas, leav- 
ing the painter in her chateau with her parrot, 
cats and dogs, a heartbroken, disconsolate 
woman. It was at this time that America, 
which had freed her in youth from thought for 
the morrow, came to rejuvenate her old age in 
the guise of a Wyoming stock-breeder, a girl 
from the golden West—and Buffalo Bill. 


For the North American Indian Rosa Bon- 
heur had a veritable passion, for she saw in 
him a marvelous subject for the painter. Early 
in her career she felt the call of the Far West 
and yearned to behold with her own eyes the 
Indian and the buffalo, and to study their 
ways. She possessed the drawings of Catlin, 
the pioneer master painter of the Indian, who 
exhibited his Indian panorama in London 
and Paris in the fifties. Bierstadt gave her 
his sketches of the plains. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71 she contemplated a voyage to America; 
but at the eleventh hour the courage which 
had sent her with Nathalie Micas through the 
Pyrenees and into the heart of the Scottish 
Highlands failed her. 


T REMAINED for the Wild West Show that 

came to Paris during the Exposition of 1889 
to bring her face to face with Indian, wigwam 
and buffalo. In a tent on the reservation she 
set up her easel, Colonel Cody giving her every 
facility to study the chiefs, their squaws and 
children, and to examine their firearms and inti- 
mate life. It was the crown of her experience 
as a painter, for she was then sixty-seven years 
old. The hottest summer day she worked on 
the reservation with palette and brush. There 
I often watched her at work. Over knicker- 
bockers and gaiters, coat and waistcoat, she 
wore a cotton studio apron; a broad-brimmed 
straw hat was drawn down over her splendid 
head of short, wavy, silver hair, half concealing 
clean-cut features and snapping dark eyes that 
never lost the fire of youth. 

‘““Why don’t you eat?” she was asked at a 
dinner which Colonel Cody gave in his tent in 
order that she might meet two Indian chiefs, 
Rocky Beard and Red Shirt. 

‘“‘Why do you want me to eat?” replied the 
painter. ‘I do that every day, while I have 
not every day two such interesting beings to 
study.” 

Before the coming of the Wild West Show 
to Paris, however, there was one moving fea- 
ture of the Western plains with which Rosa 
Bonheur was not wholly unfamiliar, the prairie 
horse. ‘“‘The Horse Fair,’”’ which inspired 
horse-breeders in France with desire to per- 
petuate the vigor of the stallion, likewise 
quickened interest in America, and when the 
news came, about 1885, that the famous 
painter desired a wild prairie horse for a model, 
Western ranchmen vied in efforts to serve her. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 








containing over illustra- 
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way’s latest Spring styles in 
ladies’, misses’, ildren’s, 
infants’, men’s and boys’ 
wearing apparel. 
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No.3L 14 
VOILE SKIRT 


$598 


No. 2L11—This illustration shows posi- 
tively the greatest value ever offered 
in an allover embroidered waist. The 
model embodies the very latest features that 
will be most popular this season. Peasant 
style obtained by kimono sleeves and waist 
cut in one of the allover embroidery. To 
give a more effective appearance to this dainty 
Peasant style a wide insertion of Cluny lace 
extends from neck to the cuff over shoulder 
and down sleeve. Collar of same exquisite 
Cluny lace. Same insertion trims back of 
waist as shown in small illustration and a 
special feature is that waist is designed the 
same as very highest priced waists with finest 
pearl buttons buttoning through at back. 
wae only, et = bust measure. Our 
specia price, a mal or express $1 00 
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No. 3 L 14—This Skirt is made from the very 
finest quality of imported voile, that splendid 
wiry quality found only in the highest priced 
voile skirts. Elaborately designed with silk 
braid trimming front and back panels. Skirt 
designed to give the latest tunic effect. Two 
side box plaits also elaborately silk-braided. 
Deep inverted plaited back. Black only. 
Sizes 23 to 30 waist; 37 to 44 skirt length. 
One of the best values 1 in a voile 
skirt. Price, mail or express charges 
paidbyus .... is ae ee $5.98 
°. 14 A—Same skirt with best 
Eicon silk | ton a ae eee $9.48 


No. 6 L 10— Stylish Tailored Hat of fine Jap 


sarc $2.98 














Our Handsome Catalogue for 1911 Now Ready 


IT IS FREE—WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY 


The largest Fashion go issued in New York City, 


We pay all mail or 
express charges to 
your town no 
matter where 
you live. 
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No.1 L15 


A. fh id $1198 


No.1 L 15—This Foulard Silk Dress 
embodies every feature of the most 
popular chic models for Spring. The 
graceful Peasant style so much in 
vogue obtained by waist and sleeves cut in one. 
Lower half of waist, collar and cuffs of kimono 
sleeves, as well as the broad flounce at bottom of 
skirt, are of soft messaline silk in plain color, har- 
monizing with ground of the Foulard silk. Collar 
daintily embroidered with silk braid and finished 
at neck with five silk covered buttons — lace jabot 
set below. Undersleeves of waist have a rich lace 
cuff extending below kimono sleeve, piped with 
the plain messaline. Skirt cut correct prevailing 
width. You would pay at least $5.00 more for this 
nrg anywhere at retail. Colors: black, navy 
ylue, reseda green, brown or copenhagen blue 
grounds with white dots, in all of which colors the 
plain messaline trimming matches background of 
the Foulard. The quality of both Foulard Silk and 
Messaline is that rich, soft, clinging quality used 
only in the highest priced garments. Sizes 32 to 
= ae 7. 37 Ae inches 

skirt lengths, Price, mail or express $ 

charges paidbyus..... . oe 11.98 







color roses or black 


rit stated Joc $4.98 


straw, velvet flange, two No.6 L12—Large Milan Mush- 
quills with velvet buckle. aig yet ge 

y r S, . 
ome por nbt be si Sor Sonne, ELLAS ESS O Burnt color with pink and leather 
BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. 


NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 
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‘4 yi 
ry TRADE MARK 


This remarkable reproduction of the 


rich Oriental Silks is very popular 
this season. Fifty beautiful shades 
and colors. 29 inches wide—29 
cents a yard. 


The adaptability of Himalaya Cloth 
to the clinging effects now so fash- 
ionable makes it very desirable for 
almost every use—stylish gowns, 
tailored suits, coats, waists, wraps 
and misses’ and children’s frocks. 


Himalaya has a beautiful lustre and 
in brilliancy and softness of texture 
is an exact replica of the finest 
Oriental fabrics, but at a fraction of 
the. cost of real silk. It launders 
perfectly and never wears fuzzy or 
loses its rich appearance. 


The durability of Himalaya Cloth is 


—zrd—s a'vital feature 
we YW tO women 
who desire to 
; dress eco- 
nomically 
and in style. 


Obtainable at all 
Leading Stores 


Be sure you see the name 
“‘Himalaya”’ on the sel- 
vage of every yard. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the genuine, 
writeus, giving hisname. 
Ask to see ‘‘ Durbar 
Cloth’? in the new lus- 
trous finish and be sure 
yousee the name ‘‘Dur- 
bar’’ on the selvage. 
Fred. Butterfield & Co., 
725 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 

















For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 

[No 200 Long Cloth | 

No. 2 611 Nainsook 

No. 2 611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 














FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
. having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 


























If BRINGS A BRIGHT SMILE 
to the Face of Silverware 
as well as to those who use it the first time. 


ELECTRO 


Sj Silver Polish 


ILICON 


For nearly a half century has never been equalled for Clean- 
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HOW AMERICA MADE 
ROSA BONHEUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Foremost was Mr. John Arbuckle, president 
of the Wyoming Horse-Breeders’ Association. 
When nine of his cowboys succeeded, after 
four days’ chase, in lassoing a wild stallion he 
shipped the animal to Rosa Bonheur with his 
compliments. Months passed, and, receiving 
no acknowledgment, he went to Paris, bent 
upon discovering if the stallion had reached its 
destination. To Miss Anna Klumpke, of San 
Francisco, then an art student in Paris, Mr. 
Arbuckle made known his desire to visit 
By-Thomery. Like all women painters at 
that time Miss Klumpke had placed Rosa 
Bonheur upon a pedestal; as a child in her 
Western home she had feasted upon engrav- 
ings of the great Frenchwoman’s pictures, and 
when she reached Paris, undecided as to her 


_future, it was “‘Plowing in the Nivernais” in 


the Luxembourg Gallery that determined her 
vocation. She made a copy of the painting 
and sold it to a compatriot for one thousand 
francs (two hundred dollars), seven hundred 
and fifty (one hundred and fifty dollars) of 
which went to pay her first year’s tuition at 
the Julien Academy. 


[* WAS this same picture, “Plowing in the 
Nivernais,”’ that inspired her to do some- 
thing original, with the result that, five years 
later, when Mr. Arbuckle sought her services 
in securing an interview with Rosa Bonheur, 
the young American had received “‘ honorable 
mention” in the Paris Salon for a portrait 
of her mother, which, she was yet to learn, 
Rosa Bonheur had seen and praised. But Rosa 
Bonheur, the woman, she had never met. 
To serve the Wyoming ranchman as inter- 
preter was an undreamed-of opportunity; to 
By-Thomery they hied, only to find that Rosa 
Bonheur had gone to Nice. 

“‘Did your mistress receive a wild American 
horse?” the maid was asked. 

“Not one, but three at the same time,’’ was 
the reply. ‘I can show them to you.” 

Across a street of the hamlet in an inclosure, 
part park, part field, the ranchman recognized 
his wild horse in superb condition. 

“‘Has it served for a model?” 

“Model?” cried the maid. ‘Impossible! 
No one can control it.” 

Satisfied that his gift was received the ranch- 
man returned to his Western home. Two years 
later, still curious to know why the painter had 
not acknowledged the receipt of the horse, he 
again sought By-Thomery, Miss Klumpke 
having secured an invitation for both to lunch 
at the chateau. The hostess received them in 
masculine costume which did not conceal fem- 
inine coquetry in the shape of two magnificent 
amethyst buttons fastening the shirt-collar, a 
blouse ornamented with embroidery, and tiny, 
elegantly shod feet peeping from black velvet 
pantaloons, the whole forming a presence of 
great distinction recalling to her guests Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

She explained to the Wyoming ranchman 
through Miss Klumpke that his stallion arriv- 
ing at By-Thomery at the same time with two 
horses from Chicago, she thought all three were 
from the same source and sent her thanks to 
the Chicago donor. 

What ‘‘The Horse Fair” in the United 
States was to its painter that By-Thomery 
luncheon was to the American girl—‘‘the 
turning point of her career,’’ for it opened to 
her the door to the heart and the fortune of 
Rosa Bonheur. 


edo years later Miss Klumpke, then on the 
eve of sailing to exhibit her paintings in 
Boston and San Francisco, called with her 
mother upon the old painter at By-Thomery. 
In honor of the mother’s visit Rosa Bonheur 
had put on a black velvet gown. 

“T put on skirts,” she explained, “that you 
may not share the error of many people who 
imagine that I despise the dress of my Sex. 
Certainly for work I prefer men’s costume.’ 

In the studio was an immense canvas, buf- 
faloes flying before a prairie fire. With mar- 
velous reality the painter had portrayed the 
terror of the beasts before the ocean of flames. 
“It lacks some essentials to make it entirely 
true,” said she, “the sagebrush which forms 
the foreground. In a work where one desires 
to represent Nature faithfully the least detail 
ought to be true. If it is possible for you to 
secure me some sagebrush, the vegetation of 
the ong 5 it will make me very happy.”’ 

Miss Klumpke’s effort to secure the sage- 
brush reveals the extent of Rosa Bonheur’s 
fame in the United States. While on the way 
to the Pacific Coast she asked the conductor, 
when the desert was reached, if he would stop 
the train a while that she might gather a bit of 

sagebrush. 

“Stop a train for you to gather a bunch of 
nettles!”’ he cried. ‘‘Yesterday’s heat must 
have gone to your head.” 

“Not at all,” she replied. “You will not 
think my request so strange when I tell you 
the grasses are desired by Rosa Bonheur, the 
great French painter. She has need of them 
for a picture she has already begun.” 

“You don’t say so,”’ said the conductor. “I 
have seen Rosa Bonheur’s pictures; they are 
wonderful,’ and he gave orders to have the 
train stopped. 

Alighting, Miss Klumpke uprooted great 
bunches of sagebrush. Then, with some of 
her own hair hastily made into a paintbrush 
by being tied toa penholder with bits of a torn 
handkerchief, and a paint-tube—h appily at 
hand—she made record of the soil, vegetable 
growth, and sky and sun effect of the home of 
the sagebrush. All was then done up in a box 
and left at the next station with instructions 


















Money will be Saved by 
Painting this Spring 


| ent which wears is made from pure white lead, 
mixed with linseed oil and colored at the time of painting. 
Even though linseed oil is high, the thing to remember is 
that paint materials are not nearly so expensive as the repair- 
ing of aneglected house. Linseed oil at even $1.00 or $1.25 
a gallon makes the painting of the average house cost only 
$4 or $5 more than it used to cost. Not enough to warrant 
letting any house go to ruin from lack of paint. 

Furthermore, the flax crop‘is short again. Linseed oil 
won’t soon go lower. It may go higher. Paint this spring 
and get the benefit of present prices. 

And use ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead and genuine 
linseed oil. Don’t be tempted, because standard materials 
are high, to employ something inferior. ‘This isa mistake 
because not true economy. 

It may surprise you if you do a little figuring yourself. 

Get from your local dealer prices on the following 
ingredients : 





100 Ibs.‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’ white lead _ ee 
4 gallons pure linseed oil 
1 gallon turpentine 
I pint turpentine drier . F 
This makes § gallons Genuine old- fashioned paint 














Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would 
think of using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


Our Free Painting Helps 


We will send you, if asked, color schemes, miscellaneous painting direc- 
tions and names of ** Blue List” Painters in your community, men who use 
our “Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead. Ask for “* Helps No. 261." That 
will include everything. 

To Painters: If you are a skilled white leader and use “ Dutch Boy 
Painter’? white lead, send us your name for our “‘ Painters’ Blue List.’ 
Write for Blue List Circular No. 261. It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati, 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 

















ae A house White Leaded 
| isahouse well painted 


No one ever putso much worth 
ina Shirt Waist tobe soldat 99c as we aregiving you 
, inthewaist showninthispicture. Some expert waist 
men said we would be giving big value if we sold it 
at$1.49, anothersaidit equalled waists sold in other 
NewYorkstores at $1.98—not one of them believed 
it possible for us to sell a waist of this quality at 


63 A 1008—This Lingerie Waist is made of White Batiste. Torchon Lace insertion 
divides front into panels as shown. Beautiful embroidery medallions ornament front and 
shoulders, all over cluster tucking. This waist has the new kimono sleeve which is so won- 
derfully popular with the best dressed women in New York. Sleeves and collar trimmed with 
Valenciennes Lace. Back has two rows of Torchon Lace insertion from shoulder to waist line. 
Small pearl buttons close garment in the back; sizes 34to 44. Price99c. Postage extra 10c. 


DRESS BETTER AND AT LOWER ncscenial 


If you want to be well dressed for less money than 
ever before you will certainly want the new Macy 
Catalogue for Spring. It has been greatly enlarged 
and offers the most sensational values in our his- 
tory. If in a single day more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of the most critical shoppers in the world find 
the Macy qualities and prices unequalled, surely 
Macy’s is a good place for you, too, to supply your 
wants. Our new Spring Catalogue, larger and 
better than ever, filled from cover to cover with 
thousands of articles every woman is interested in, 
is free to you if you will writefor it. To get it free 


Ask for Catalogue No. 3904 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York 


TEETH-CUTTING 
MADE EASY 


By using Dr. Johnson’s 


Baby Educator Crackers 


This teething ring is a food cracker. Pulverized 
cereals, baked so hard that only a little can be taken 
at a time. Has nourished and pacified the babies 
of a generation. Get it for your baby. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, give us his name and en- 
close 25 cents for a box by mail. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 206 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 
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ing and Polishing SILVERWARE anid all fine metals. It 


to forward it to By-Thomery. 
quickly imparts a beautiful lustre to even ohd and tarnished 


In these travels, covering several years, the 
American girl was followed by affectionate let- 
ters from the old painter, one of which reached USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 


Andie - ‘ b ie Hoboken, N. J. 
Miss Klumpke at a bungalow on Deer Island in EMISENS SEACEERO CP COORERT [SAMPLE FREE o? Mates Soe., Wont BOM. 5.5 


the St. Lawrence River, where she was painting ‘ 


the portrait of an American woman: 
“Ww “ie . . 5 DARLING’S ASEPTIC CLINICAL THERMOMETER ° 4 
Why don’t you paint the portrait of Rosa eS ' Chairs & Tricycles \ 
= \ @ For Invalids and Cripples 





silver — without the least scratching or marring. Easily 
applied, economical and free from any injurious substance. 
Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. | 





























Bonheur?” asked her hostess. = Lote hotednteds 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 

Hold this thermometer in your mouth one minute and tell 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 whether your temperature is normal or otherwise. Needed in every 


Wed i 
samples. ~ iting Cards, , home. May save doctor bills. Gov't tested. Sent postpaid for 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. $1. Money back if not satisfied. Wm. Darling, Tren 


” ton, 










Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

Visi Cc 50c 
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Good Teeth 
Good Health 
Good Nature 


follow the use of 


3 


DENTALICREAM 


Different from other dentifrices in its 
delicious flavor and double efficiency. 


Not only cleans the teeth perfectly, 
but has unusually lasting antiseptic 
qualities which keep the mouthin that 
sweet, clean, non-acid condition 
that counteracts the growth of decay- 
germs. So delicious and fragrant that 
its twice a day use is a treat, not a task. 


Trial taube— 
enough for 
three weeks’ 
use, sent for 
4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of the 
Famous 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap 


tif Maby Brooder 
AT OUR RISK 


Then if you don’t say it is the best ever— your money 
back. Plenty of fresh air—grows with the chicks —no 
artificial heat—no lamp to 
smoke or poison the air and 
kill them off. Only $1.50 of 
your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us 
giving his name and we will 
send you our 1911 Poultry 
Almanac. ‘ells all about the 
Lullaby Brooder and how ff 
our DRY MASH makes your 
hens “‘lay or Bust.’’ Worth 
$1.00. Free if you write for 
it today. Also egg record 
blanks supplied free. 


PARK and POLLARD CO. 
5 Canal 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ON THE 
BRUSH 


















































In my new, revised poultry book, I tell you 
how | built my first hen house. I give you a 
complete history of my experience. I tell you 
how to make your hens lay, how to break up 
broody hens, how to distinguish the profitable 

hen from the others, how I mate 


my chickens for breeding, how I 
OW raised my $10,000 hen“ Peggy.” 


Made*18,17823 
InChickensVES$¢s 


In one year. I lay bare all the facts 
in poultry culture thatlead tosuccess, 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, 
8177 Westport Road Publisher 

Kansas City, Missouri 














‘fm YOU CAN PAINT 
m® YOUR OWN CHINA 


~€ in dainty designs and colors, 
3a) by following the sugges- 
wey tions in THE HERRICK 
BY CHINA BOOK,which illus- 

Fk ny trates 70 unique designs for plates, 
age be cups, Saucers, vases, etc., with color 
treatments. No carbon necessary 
with our tracing patterns. Send 10 cts. to-day for the book 
and THIS ARTISTIC GRAPE PATTERN FOR PLATE. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 742 Ziegfeld Bldg., CHICAGO 
CUT Stencils and Colors. CHINA Designs and Colors 





















MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 
FOY’sS BIG BOOK tells how to start small and 
grow big. Describes World’s Largest Pure-bred 
Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry informa- 
tion. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed 4c. in stamps. 

F. FOY, Box 58, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *" Joc" 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
gest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 
J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Freeport, Il. 
















HOW AMERICA MADE 
ROSA BONHEUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


“T have often dreamed of it, but never dared 
to ask. Think how she is surrounded by 
portrait painters of greatest talent: Bonnat, 
Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, Dagnan- 
Bouvert—all her friends. How could I dare?” 

“Are you not an American?” asked the 
hostess. ‘Believe me, it is necessary to dare. 
The woman who writes to you in such affec- 
tionate terms as she does will not refuse a 
favor which she knows will be advantageous 
to your reputation.” 


MANY weeks, many months of doubt, hope 
and fear went to the making of a date 
graven in the American girl’s memory, June 11, 
1898, the day she went to By-Thomery to paint 
the portrait of Rosa Bonheur. 

“Tt is a great honor for me to be authorized 
to make your portrait. How shall I show you 
my gratitude?” 

“By succeeding better than the last made 
of me,” was the reply. ‘‘I am happy to pose 
for my portrait to you. It will be for posterity. 
It is my desire that it be painted in feminine 
costume, but let me keep my blouse on today,” 
she pleaded. ‘It will not prevent you finding 
pose and light. Let us examine my costumes,”’ 
and she opened a wardrobe where hung a 
number of gowns. 

After much parleying Miss Klumpke’s de- 
sire to have a studio in the neighborhood was 
overcome and she was installed in the cha- 
teau, occupying the large studio, while Rosa 
Bonheur retained the small one associated with 
her early work and Nathalie. Each pursued 
her separate way: Rosa Bonheur rising, as 
was her custom, at five o’clock, driving in the 
Forest with her domestic and dog from seven 
until nine, painting until luncheon, reading 
and napping until two, when she posed, if so 
inclined—not as regularly, however, as her 
impatient guest had hoped for. The haste of 
the younger painter she was wont to check 
with many wholesome talks, apparently in the 
interest of her technic, but covertly it was to 
lengthen her stay at By-Thomery so that, while 
enjoying the companionship already ripened 
into warm affection, she might the more closely 
study her character. 


ri observations culminated on July 30, 
1898, in a proposal to adopt Anna 
Klumpke. After many family consultations 
it was legally effected. This ‘‘ marriage of two 
souls,” as the old painter dubbed the adoption, 
did not infringe upon the routine of either’s 
workaday world. Each defrayed her share of 
the household expense, for the American girl 
was now a successfully established portrait 
painter of good earning capacity. 

From the day she crossed the threshold of 
the chateau to paint the portrait she kept a 
journal recording Rosa Bonheur’s criticisms 
and observations on art, literature, men and 
things—the minutest detail of their daily con- 
tact. When the old painter discovered there 
was “‘a chiel takin’ notes” hers was vivid inter- 
est. From time to time she asked to see them, 
laughing heartily at some of the entries. Then 
came the request that Miss Klumpke write 
the painter’s biography. ‘‘I choose you to be 
my interpreter to posterity because you are a 
woman,” said Rosa Bonheur, ‘‘and I can open 
my heart to you with entire confidence. You 
know how to express my thoughts with all the 
delicacy of our sex. As for the rest you belong 
to America, where women have so long held 
the exceptionally favorable position I have 
dreamed of for my French sisters. My femi- 
ninism and my costumes are not facts for you 
to suppress. I never ran through the streets 
of Paris dressed as a boy, as some biographers 
have written. It was not until after I sent my 
first picture to the Salon and had begun to study 
cattle in the slaughter-houses and horses in the 
market that I put on trousers. You will easily 
explain the reason. I will conceal nothing.” 


Y-THOMERY PARK is no longer a zodlog- 
ical garden, but luxuriant as of old are the 
lindens marshaled in majestic aisle from the 
chateau garden through the park to the edge of 
the Forest of Fontainebleau. Many are the by- 
paths from the lindens to sylvan nooks insep- 
arable from memory of Rosa Bonheur. There 
is the clump of laurel where she dallied of a 
summer’s day, living over again incidents asso- 
ciated with the jeweled decorations bestowed 
upon her by the crowned heads of Europe. 
“‘Decorations from every country but Amer- 
ica,”’ she concluded, a bit reproachfully. 
““We are a democracy,” said her companion 


.spiritedly. ‘‘We have no titles, no decorations. 


America’s appreciation of your genius is the 
purchase of your paintings.’’ Then, with an 
archness born of the situation, Miss*Klumpke 
plucked leaves from the laurel, and weaving 
them into a wreath placed it upon the old 
painter’s head. 

“Voila!”’ cried Rosa Bonheur. ‘“ Young 
America crowns Old Europe,’ and the breach 
was healed. 


In the old garden where American corn 
flanks the inside wall to pique the curiosity and 
tempt the honesty of the peasantry, Miss 
Klumpke painted her last Salon picture. 
““Come to me, and I will teach you to paint 
landscape,’’ Resa Bonheur had said when in 
tentative days the American girl proposed 
seeking a studio elsewhere. 

A treasure-trove of memories is the old gar- 
den! There in waning twilight the girl from 
the West told Rosa Bonheur how “ Plowing 
in the Nivernais” had decided her vocation, 
turned the current of her life; there they re- 
solved to go together to Paris and see the 
painting. For half a century it had hung in 
the Luxembourg Gallery and never had Rosa 
Bonheur beheld it there. She was now seventy- 
six. Silently she stood before the canvas that 
had brought to her in the flush of young 
womanhood the.recognition of the French 
Government and paid her father’s funeral 
bill. Tears fell, as upon a new-made grave, 
and leaning heavily upon the arm of Nathalie 
Micas’s successor she turned from the Luxem- 
bourg and Paris forever. 


























Like a Breakfast 
of Toasted Nuts 


That’s one way to describe Puffed Wheat and Puffed 


Rice. 


The grains are so nut-like that children use them in 
candy—chefs use them to garnishice cream. Nearly all 
users mix them with bananas or berries. Cooks use 


them in frosting cake. 


When you serve them with cream for breakfast— 
or for supper in a bowl of milk—the crisp, brown 


grains will suggest toasted nut meats, 
the mouth. 


ready to melt in 


Four people in five like Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
better than any other ready-cooked cereal. We have 
proved this by hundreds of lunch-room tests. 


Nothing Else So Easy 


to Digest 


By no other process are cereal foods made even half so digest- 
ible. Here the millions of food granules are literally blasted to 


pieces. The digestive juices act instantly. 


One gets all the food value of the whole grain without any tax 
on the stomach. There is no other way to do that. 

That’s why Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice form such ideal 
foods for between-meals and bedtime—or for people who need 
to be careful—or for business men who want a light lunch. 

They are often served, like bread or crackers, in a bowl of 
milk. For these puffed grains are as crisp as crackers, and four 


times as porous as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Excer 
Puffed Rice, 15c wa" 


These are Prof. Anderson’s foods—the famous foods shot 
from guns. ‘The moisture in the grain is turned to steam, then 











the grains are puffed by exploding it. 


Thus the food granules are literally blasted to pieces. The 
grains are puffed to eight times normal size. Yet the coats of 


the grain are unbroken. 


They are far more delicious, far more digestible, than wheat 


or rice were ever made before. 


Eighteen Million Dishes 


Every Month 





The homes that know Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice are now consuming 
18,000,000dishespermonth. Youought 
toknowthem, too. Tell your grocer to 
send one package of each so you can 
findthem out. Cut out this reminder 
and lay it aside so that you won’t forget. 


Made only by 
The Quaker Oats Company 





A Reminder 


To Telephone 
the Grocer for 


Puffed Wheat 


and 


Puffed Rice 
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Sweet Peas 


With our five farms in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and California, we have 
the largest, most complete trial- 
grounds,—to ‘‘prove all things.’ 
Wewere the first in America to grow 
‘Spencers,’ and have today the 
choicest strains of these most mag- 
nificent, gigantic, new, waved Sweet 
Peas. Unlike seed generally sold, 
our Re-SeLecrep Stocks now come 
absolutely true to the superb 
“Spencer” type. 


Six Superb ‘Spencers 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular 


packet each of Dainty 
SPENCER, the new ‘‘picotee-edged’’ pink on 
white; Mrs. Rourzann, apricot, suffused with 
rose; BEATRICE SPENCER, rich pink; OTHELLO 
SPENCER, glossy deep maroon; ASsTA OHN, 
charming light lavender and HeLen Lewis, 
bright orange-rose. 


“ec 


These Six Superb Spencers are shown 
painted from nature and fully described on pages 
110 and 111 of Burrere’s ANNUAL FOR 1911. 
Purchased separately, they would cost 65 cents, 
but all six packets, with Leaflet on Culture, 
will be mailed for only 25 cts.; five collections 
for $1.00. 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1911 


An EvecantT Book oF 174 PaGEs,— it is 
*“THE SILENT SALESMAN’’ of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade, and tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown. A SaFe GuIpeE to success in the garden, 
it should be consulted by all who plant seeds, 
whether for pleasure or profit. It is FREE to 


every one who fas a garden. Shall we mail 
Youacopy? If so,—write Today! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 











MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I have 
done such an enormous seed business. 79, 

customers in Pennsylvania alone, with almost 
half a million the world over. My New Seed Book 
for 1911 is a wonder; contains everything in 
seeds, bulbs and plants worth growing. Weighs 
12 ounces; 600 illustrations, 4 colored plates,176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send Scents (stamps) and mention this mag- 
azine and I will enclose tn the catalogue 


a packet of seed of the above choice, pansy. 

















Send to-day for 
YOUR FREE COPY of the 


Guaranteed 
Rose 
Catalogue = 


The only one that tells about 
roses that are guaranteed 
to bloom. Such perfect rose 
bushes, in such endless variety, 
have never before been offered 
you. Write for our handsome 
# illustrated New Floral Guide 
jm to the ‘‘ Best Roses in Amer- 
ica’’ and hundreds of other 
= choice flowers —products of 50 
years expert propagation and 
culture. Enclose 10c with your 
catalogue request and we will also send our famous 36-page 
book, ** How to Grow Roses,"" full of accurate, helpful sug- 
gestions on selecting, planting, pruning, etc. Invaluable. 
An Unusual Offer—To prove them best, we will send 
you 16 selected, own-root, guaranteed-to-bloom rose bushes, 
all colors, for $1.00, and include ‘* How to Grow 
Roses’ free. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists—S0 years experience 


Box 20 C West Grove, Pa. 


= 48 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 
% Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 
po, yo poten at low prices. America’s 
{sins try farm. Send 4c. for fine 100-page 
7th <i Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 934, MANKATO, MINN. 























LETTERS 
FROM A PREACHER 
TO HIS WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


have me back in Peterboro as pastor. I think if 
Miss Sophia Supreme has her way, my return 
to Peterboro will not be at an early date! 

I wish you could be in all these places with 
me. You would enjoy all the novel experi- 
ences. With love to you and Freddie. 

Your husband, GREGORY. 


Twelfth Letter—An “Old Maid” Offended 


New York, Monday, October 29, 8 A. M 

My dear Emily: I was practically off duty 
yesterday, being commissioned only for the 
evening service in the little church at Pittsdale 
Grove. The pastor was absent, and I judge 
he was hunting up a better church somewhere. 
The treasurer gave me five dollars, and’ when 
I deduct my carfare and the office fee of ten 
per cent. from this I shall have a little over 
four dollars left. 

Last Friday the Superintendent referred to 
the situation at Peterboro. The church there 
is to hear candidates for a few weeks, although 
a majority are in favor of giving me a call to 
the pastorate. As the membership in the 
church there is small they wish to be united, 
if possible, in choosing a minister. There is an 
opposing element now, and the committee has 
decided to hear other candidates. I do not 
object to this, but think they should pay me 
the candidate’s fee for the two Sundays I have 
supplied them. I am under the impression 
that Miss Sophia Supreme has been exerting 
her influence against me. 

I must hurry now to my work. Good-by. 

Lovingly and sincerely, GREGORY. 


ERSONAL activity enables Mr. Davidson 

to secure one Sunday engagement which 
nets him eight dollars, and he is happy. He 
feels indignant that the Boards of Supply in five 
States have not bothered to answer his earnest 
requests for consideration in connection with 
churches which need pastors. He confesses 
that he has been on a crackers-and-cheese diet. 
At last he goes to a town where he is appre- 
ciated. It is a $750-a-year-and-a-parsonage 
place, and in the end he is called to it. 


Thirteenth Letter—In a Lazy Man’s Place 


New York, Monday, November 5, 4 Pp. m. 

Dear Wife: You will pardon me for writing 
a little later than usual, as I did not return 
from Winchester until this morning, and had 
to proceed at once to my work. 

The pulpit at Trinity Church is practically 
vacant now, although the pastor’s time has not 
expired, and he occupies the parsonage still. 
The membership is unanimous in its disap- 
proval of this man, who, by his laziness and 
criticism, has provoked the wrath of his people. 
The church itself is a commodious tabernacle, 
the congregations are good, and the Sunday- 
school is large. The salary is sixteen hundred 
and parsonage. What extremes! Oné Sunday 
I preach in a six-hundred-dollar church, and 
another Sunday in a sixteen-hundred! 

After my expenses are paid I shall have eight 
dollars clear from my trip to Winchester. This 
was another engagement I secured myself. 

The weather is decidedly colder here. Take 
care of yourself, please, and Freddie. With 
love to you both. Faithfully yours, 

GREGORY. 


Fourteenth Letter—Scant Courtesy 


New York, Monday, November 12, 5 p. m. 

My dear Wife: You know how I secured the 
addresses of the chairmen of the Boards of 
Church Supply or the Home Missionary Sec- 
retaries in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maine and New Hampshire, and wrote 
them all, stating my readiness to take up pas- 
toral work in any church they might suggest. 
I have not yet received a reply from any one 
of them, although I understand there are many 
vacant churches in all these States. I think 
if proper official help were afforded needy 
pastors and churches the religious condition 
would brighten considerably. An applicant for 
any position is treated generally with scant 
courtesy. 

I suppose, if I should tell the whole truth 
about my efforts to secure a pastorate, I would 
be laughed at and ridiculed by my professional 
brethren who have never passed through sec- 
tarian purgatory. But you know, dear wife, 
how, in order to make ends meet and keep out 
of debt, I have lived here in my room in New 
York on bananas and cheese and crackers for 
days, and even now I feel I ought to tell my 
landlady that the larger part of my room- rent 
will have to be paid out of my first year’s 
salary when I get a church. 

I-was sent to Lancaster yesterday to preach 
as a candidate. The salary is six hundred and 
fifty, without a parsonage. The services were 
poorly attended, and I do not see how a church 
can thrive in such a community unless much 
patient labor is expended. A man would earn 
the salary easily. I feel that if you and I were 
to settle in Lancaster we should be good people 
in a wrong place. However, I would take that 
field rather than continue this kind of existence. 

The church will hold an official meeting soon, 
when the calling of a pastor will be considered. 
I hope they will give me a call, yet I hope they 
will not. I desire the right location when I do 
settle. 

I trust you and Freddie keep well. It is 
very gracious of your father and mother to 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 67 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1, 1911 


To Owners of Home 







These Books Free 


You want the 4es¢ plants, trees 
and shrubs for your gardens 
. and grounds—the best 4izds and 
the best specimens. The climate 
and soil of western North Caro- 
lina are such that on the various 
elevations may be grown almost 
every hardy plant or tree. At 
Biltmore Nursery these advan- 
tages are so utilized by skill and 
care as to produce a strain of 
plants of extraordinary vigor, 
described in three books: 
‘‘Hardy Garden Flowers’’ 
Pleasing and varied forms of 
hardy garden planting—from the 
simple dooryard effect to the 
elaborate formal attainment. 
‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs’’ 
Many of the best of the trees 
and shrubs producing showy 
blossoms, as grown in typical 
gardens, lawns and yards. 
Biltmore Nursery Catalogue 
A guide to the cultivated plants 
of North America. 196 pages. 
Over two years in the making. 


Ask for the Book You Need 








ILTMORE NURSERY 











B 
Box 1135 Biltmore, N.C. 














SJRANDMOTHERS 
Rainbow Collection 


of Sweet Peas 
All the exquisite shadings of the Spencer types 

Enclose us 10 Cents, Stamps or Coin, 
and we will mail you one-half ounce 
package; also our catalogue for 1911, 
beautifully illustrated and full of new 
novelties, sent FREE on application. 
Others are securing this liberal offer. 
Why not you? Write to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
43 Vesey St., New York 














asia grow and bloom everywhere. Sixty years’ 
i 2% ® experience is back of them. They are 

_~*@ the best grown, the sturdiest and) 
freest blooming. Always on 
their own roots. We prepay 
express charges under a 
special plan,and deliver grow- 
ing plants free to your door, no 
¥ matter where you live, with safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write to-day 
for the greatest book on Roses ever published, 


entitled *“*DINGEE ROSES,” 
or, 1911 New Guide to Rose Culture, FREE! 
Magnificently illustrated in colors, this beau- 
tiful book of 106 pages gives special prices 
and tells all about these famous Dingee 
Roses—nearly a thousand kinds—and all 
other desirable plants and seeds, and Acw ta 
grow them. Established in 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 












DINGEE | Roses 













$400 “28%.” SEEDS 


Ferdaly 10c 


f <4 1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 






1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture | 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 


1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Poppy DoubleCarnation Fld. 


1 Pkt. Portulaca, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Verbena, ExtraSpecial Mixed 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fid. Mixed 


To get ourGarden Annual into 
the hands of as many flower 
lovers as possible we will send 
; theabove 10 packets of First Class 
La saat for only 10 cents postpaid. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., BOX 305, FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 








Special Seed Bargain 


ICK’S Three packets of Vick’s 
Seeds for 10 cts. 1 pkg. 

name has stood for Pop ys Miss Sherwood, 

62 years, for highest in 1 pkg. Phiox 


UALITY rummondii Grandi- 





flora, mixed colors; 1 pkg. 
in all kinds Garden, | 5Ummer Cypress, light green, 
Flower and Farm turning to crimson. All three 


packages for 10 cents and a 
EEDS 


Free Copy of our Garden and 

Floral Guide for 1911. Write 
Vick Quality proves today for the Catalogue 
itself by results. anyway. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 424 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




















Special 
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Try our seeds this year. 








size packet o 
Beet, Improved “Blood Turnip, 
Lettuce, May Kin 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, White Tipped, 
Aster, Queen of the Market, mixed, 
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the best Catalogue we ever issue 


catalogue anyway. It's free and better than ever. 


They will more 
than please you. For only 10c. in U. S. 
stamps or _ we will send a regular full 


Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, and > iad of 


Remember, these are regular size packets and should not he 
compared with those sent out in some collections. Send for the 





M. H. BRUNJES & SONS, snooxiyn, WY’ 








Famous Queen Incubator 
A Poultry Chance sent out on make-good 
plan. Long time free trial, 
10 year guarantee. Direct from the factory. Hatchers that 
make poultry a money-making business. I'll start you. Write 





for fine free book, giving wonderfully liberal offer. 
WICKESTRUM, Queen 


Incubator Man, Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 







GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 


We will send you these ten packages of Gregory’s 
Honest Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 


90 cents worth for 25 cents 
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10 packages sent for 25c in coin. 
Our 1911 Catalogue, more profusely 
illustrated than ever, is just out. 
A copy to you for the asking. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
101 Elm 8t., Marblehead, Mass. 














We will po _ Sans prepaid 


rip WAGNER PARK ‘] 
All strong, healthy, well-rooted plants, no 
two alike. All correctly labeled, true to 
name. With ordinary care will give a 


splendid lot of exquisite budsand flowers 
this year. Try this set. Order to-day. 


FREE “Plants and Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings"’ 
a book of invaluable information on Floriculture and Land- 
f scape-Gardening. Also lists the famous ‘*‘Wagner”’ Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc. Fully illustrated. It's FREE. Write now. 
Wagner Park Conservatories, Box 540, Sidney, Ohio 


Florists— Nurserymen— Landscape-Gardeners 


FERRY'S 


To grow the finest 
exes and most 


luscious vegeta- 

bles, plant the best seeds. 
Ferry’s Seeds are best because 
they never fail in yield orquality. 
The best gardeners and farmers 
everywhere know Ferry’s seeds 
to be the highest standard of 
quality yet attained. For sale 
every where. 


FERRY’S 1911 Seed Annual 

Free on request 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 




























Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
" niums and other things 
too numerous to mention. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 

Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail, postpaid. Safe ar- 
| rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock 
| of SUPERBCANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 
| Acres of Paeonias and other Perennials. 50 choice 








collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Ele- 
| gant 168-page Catalog FREE. Send forit today and 
| see what values we give for your money. Direct deal 
| will secure you the best at first cost. 57 years. (10) 


| The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 123, Painesville, O. 
8 A REAL BARGAIN COLLECTION OF 8 
Cc 


BEST FLOWERS vsti 


Aster, + +  10colors 





Dianthus, . 20 colors a Kinds - 
ansy, . . 50colors 

Phlox, . . 20colors = 

Poppy, . . 20colors ers, 

Verbena, : 14 colors | But Can You 

Calliopsis, . 6 colors ) BEAT THIS 

Alyssum, Sweet,1 color ONE? 






8 full size packets new fresh flower seeds 
and most popular varieties, easily grown, 
for only 8c stamps and the address of a 
friend who grows flowers. 

Your money back if not exactly as represented. 


1911 Catalogue of Flower Seeds 
Exclusively at the lowest prices F R E E 
Charlotte M. Haines, 2922 West 44th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





LIVINGSTON’S New Orchid-Flowered 
Giant Sweet Peas are unsurpassed 


We will send 5 pack- 
or 1 ets, each a distinct 
and beautiful color. 
Our superb seed and rose catalogue 


Free rewritten and enlarged to 130 pages, 
lavishly illustrated with beautiful 
photo-engravings and colored plates. A complete 
catalogue of seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy shrubs, plants, 
Small fruit, trees, etc. Send for it to-day. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Famous for Tomatoes. 20 High St., Columbus, Ohio 

























Beautify Your 
Home 





Beautify your home with trees ond shrubs. My illustrated 
catalog and planting guide is a perfect mine of information. 
Catalog and Bargain sheet Write ‘To-day. 

D. Hill Nursery Co.,Inc., Box200, Dundee, Illinois. 


Send Me 10 Cents 


and the addresses of two flower-loving friends 
and I will send you 30 seeds of the 
Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which bloomsin 4 months from sowing; alsomy 
bargain collection of Reya/ Show Pansies, 100 
colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties; Asters, 
finest mixed; Nasturtiums, 20 kinds. Also 














. **Floral Culture’* and my hand- 
somely illustrated 18th Annual Catalog. 
tt, Pioneer Seedswoman 























Miss C.H.Lippinco’ 
| Dept .82, Hudson, Wis. (One hour's ride from Minneapolis) | 
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5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 


The following 5 Hardy Perennials bloom freely in 2 
‘> 8 months from seed, making sturdy plants which 
: ower in the garden year after year in great profusion. 
\Vhen once planted they are permanent for many years. 

he most satisfactory of garden flowers. 

Early Garden Pinks—Magnificent, large double blos- 
soms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great variety of 
colors running from white to deep crimson through 
all intermediate shades, tints, blendings and varie- 
gations. Many blossoms are beautifully fringed, 
surpassing Carnations. They are everblooming from 
early spring to late fall. Often one plant will show 
100 or more blossoms at one time. Begin blooming 
in 3 months from seed. 

{ritoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame colored 
flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 

Rutterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from seed and 
continue through spring, summer and fall in great 
profusion, 

Early Delphinium—Blue and white. Flowers freely 
first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 

Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most charming 
of hardy plants with a profusion of sky blue and 
white blossoms all summer. 

Any of the above at ro cts. per pkt. or 

For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet seed each 
of above 5 showy hardy flowers, together with our 
Catalogue. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 

Plants and Rare New Fruits FREE to all who apply. 156 pages, 
)0 illustrations, and colored plates. We have been in business 36 

years and have halfa million customers all over the country. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
Greatest Of All Berries 


This is the Greatest 




















One Plant Berry the world has 
From Photo ever known, 
July, 1910 discovered in 


R theHimalaya 

9 Mountains. 
Its growth 
and produc- 
tiveness 
@ aresimply 

marvel- 
2 ous. It 
is per- 
fectly 
hardy 
every- 
where 
and 
grows 
from 
30to50 
feetina 
season 
andcan 
be trained on arbors or trellises of any kind. 

The Engraving shows one Plant from photo July 1, 1910, 
which is trained to a large trellis, loaded with fruit, and which 
continued bearing until October. 

The Fruit is black, almost coreless and the large luscious 
Berries borne in enormous clusters will literally melt in your 
mouth. It is unsurpassed for eating fresh, cooked, canned 
or preserved in any form and is the Greatest of all Berries 
for all Climates. 

Everybody can and will grow this Great Berry for it is the 
easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for city people 
or any one with limited space, for it can be trained up from 
the ground like a tree producing Berries from 3 to 4 months, 
growing larger and producing more Fruit each year. 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and can 
produce facts no one can get away from. 

Beware of imitations. Giant Himalaya is a family by 
itself and highly valued wherever grown. The English 
Himalaya or Plants raised from seeds cannot be relied upon 
for fruit or hardiness. Our plants are from tested parent 
stock. Complete satisfaction guaran if 

Instructions for cultivation with a booklet of receipts 
Sor using in many ways Sree with all orders. 

Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
$2.00, 25 for $3.00, postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogue ot Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants 
and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 


MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, Rose Hill, N.Y. 














If you love Flowers 
write mea letter (not 
ostal) for PARK’S 
LORAL GUIDE 
teeming with floral 
notes, pronouncing 
the big flower 
names, giving a 
germination table, 
showing nearly1000 
. a , flower pictures. 
5 Fine Gloxinias, 5 colors,25c. | It’s different. It in- 
7 Double Begonias, 7 “ sures success. Be sure 
5 Fringed Begonias,5 “ 25c. | toseeit. Best seeds at 
25 Fine Mixed Gladiolus, 25c. | lowest prices, 42d yr. 
10 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 10 cts. 
Aster, Q. of Market, Mixed. Pinks, New Japan, Mixed. 
Larkspur, Stock-fiwd., ‘‘ | Poppy, New Shirley, ‘‘ 
Pansy, Giant Fragrant, *‘ Portulaca, Large-fiwd., ‘* 
Petunia,New Bedding ‘“‘ | Sweet Peas, ‘‘ ie 
Phlox Drummondi, new ‘‘ Mixed Seeds, 1000 kinds. 
10 Pkts. Choice Vegetables, 10 cts. 
Beet, Imp. Early Turnip. | Onion, Danvers Yellow. 
Cabbage, Early Solid Cone. Parsnip, Large Guernsey. 
Cabbage, Late Flat Dutch. Radish, Special Mixture. 
Cucumber, White Spine. Tomato, New Matchless. 
Lettuce, Malta Drumhead. | Turnip, Purple-top Globe. 
- Send 10c for either lot, or 20c for 
both. Or, send 60c for club of three 
(60 pkts.) and I’ll add four 2-oz. pkts. (worth 
40c) Best Sweet Corn, Beans, Peas and Squash, also trial 
subscription to Park’s Floral Magazine, which 
cheers and brightens more than 600,000 homes every 
month, Six lots (124 pkts.), $1.00. Club with friends. 


GEO. W. PARK, B11, La Park, Pa. 

















This unusual offer is made to increase se 
~ my mailing list. Try it! we 
1. With my 1911 catalog I will send a coupon good for 
Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds, 
your choice from 50 kinds I list at 4 cts. each. 
2. If you don’t like a free offer, how is this ? Fora dime I will 
send acoupon good for 25 cts. in any Flower Seeds I list. These 
Offers are made, provided no member of your family has received 
the catalog, and you send addresses of two others who grow flowers. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 


LETTERS 


TO HIS WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


New York, Monday, December 3, 


working there five or six hours a day. 


pastoral duties. 


Baker, has been ill for some weeks. 


be given the pastor. 


Peterboro, Winchester, Lancaster or 


wife and mother. 
Lovingly and sincerely yours, G 


New York, Monday, December 1 
Dearest Emily: At lastacall! A 


the clerk of the Wolfboro church 


mence the new pastorate the first 
the New Year. 

church, hoping for large success. I 
and get ready to go to Wolfboro. 


expenses, as some churches do. 
And now farewell! Our agonies 


Superintendent told me one day 


all in the parsonage at Wolfboro! 


and deprivations. All my love 





3012 Aldrich Ave. So., lis, Minn. 


FROM A PREACHER | 


speak so kindly, and to make the suggestion 
they do, but I am sure something will develop 


soon, so that I shall not need to quit the 
ministry altogether. 
Lovingly yours, GREGORY. 


Fifteenth Letter—A Little Light Ahead 


Dear Emily: I was preaching again yester- 
day at Wolfboro. .The Superintendent in- 
formed me fully of the conditions there. There 
are hosts of young people in the community, 
and the church building is very bright and at- 
tractive inside, with electric lights and modern 
fixtures. The salary is eight hundred with a 
parsonage which is in fair condition. Although 
the day was cloudy and a little stormy the 
congregations were large. The sermon-tasters 
were wide awake, and seemed to enjoy the dis- 
courses on ‘‘The Other Prodigal” and “ Life’s 
Mysteries.” I told some of the men that they 
kept their church quite warm, and they told 
me that it certainly was quite hot in the pulpit. 
Some of the officials asked me how I would 
like to take up the work in Wolfboro, and the 
evening congregation, which was larger than 
the morning, gave me sympathetic and earnest 
attention. Maybe Wolfboro will be our place. 

I am getting along well at the Snowgood 
office, and make about twelve dollars a week, 


any kind is honorable, but a preacher cannot 
farm or keep store or be a clerk, and at the 
same time devote attention to his studies and 


Your faithful husband, Grercory. 


Sixteenth Letter — Preaching Free 


New York, Monday, December 10, 9 a. M. 

My dear Emily: Just a few lines this morn- 
ing before I go to the office. More Sunday 
traveling yesterday! I preached as a supply 
in Canaan. The pastor, the Reverend James 


who is a talented woman, took charge of the 
services herself until Mr. Baker’s condition be- 
came critical, but I question the propriety of 
a minister’s wife’s occupying the pulpit. 
There seemed to be keen interest in the serv- 
ices at Canaan, and kindly sympathy for the 
sick pastor. The treasurer offered me the 
usual fee for a supply, but I took only enough 
to pay my expenses, asking that the balance 


I have heard nothing definite yet from any 
of the places where I preached as a candidate— 


Your faithful letters cheer me wonderfully. 
It will soon be Christmas, and I hope Santa 
Claus will put a church in my stocking if one 
does not come before that. I send greeting to 
you and darling Freddie. Your goodness to 
me and the laddie makes you, I think, an ideal 


Seventeenth Letter — At Last a Call 


a pastorate, indeed! I received a letter from 


noon, containing a formal call to the vacant 
pastorate there. The communication is very 
kindly and sincere, but the salary is put at 
seven hundred and fifty and parsonage, whereas 
I understood it was eight hundred. But this 
is a trifling matter. I suppose they wish to 
repair the parsonage a little, and purpose 
taking that fifty dollars for the expense. They 
might have offered me the full amount, and 
allowed me to fix up the building myself. How- 
ever, it is so good to receive such an invitation 
I must overlook this. They wish me to com- 


After ten months’ waiting at last we find a 
field of labor again! What tiresome months 
they have been! How unnecessary and cruel! 
I dare not examine my feelings in reference to 
Wolfboro, as to whether it is suited to me and 
I to it, but I must just do my best in that 


will agree with me that it is wise to accept this 
call. How grand it will be to have a home of 
our own again! We can soon pack our trunks 


expensive moving so far, and the church at 
Wolfboro has not referred to the moving 


this time, for we must brave our hearts to do 
the work in Wolfboro whether we like the place 
or not. Here I have been waiting nearly a 
year for possibly an unsuitable church, yet the 


good preachers have to wait a year and a half 
before they find a pastorate. You have been 
a model of patience through all these weary 
months. How happy I shall be when we are 


Good-by! I thank you for all your encour- 
agement and noble behavior, your sacrifices 


Freddie. Faithfully and lovingly, 


4P.M. 


Work of 


His wife, 


Wolfboro. 


REGORY. 


7,4 P.M. 
real call to 


this after- 


Sunday in 


believe you 


It will be 


are over for 


that many 


to you and 


GREGORY. 
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Double the Purchasing Power 
of Your Money 


Do you know that home surround- 
ings exert a wonderful influence 
on domestic happiness—on the 
development of high ideals—on 
ultimate success? You do? 


Do you know that every room in 
your home can be artistically and 
elegantly furnished at a price that 
is ridiculously low? You don’t? 





THEN you owe it to yourself— 
mi to your family—to investigate this 
Wei) proposition. Not knowing means 
au) a direct loss to you. 


$1 Does Exactly the Work of $2 


HOW? By having the furniture shipped 
direct to you from the factory in the nat- 
ural wood—or stained—and in assembled, 
easy-to-put-together sections, together 
with all the materials necessary to give it 
the proper finish. 





You ask: How does this method reduce 
the price? There are five reasons. 


FIRST—You pay but one profit only—the 
manufacturer’s profit. 


SECOND—You do not pay—but wait—space 
in this publication is mighty expensive. Why 
tell only part of the story? Our new Catalog 
No. 11 goes into detail and a POSTAL card 
will bring it to you. It shows an extensive line 
of furniture for every room in the house, club or 
office, each piece backed by a GUARANTEE 
OFSATISFACTION or your money refunded. 
Read it carefully and then you WILL know. 


An Idea as to Prices 


Refer to the illustrations on the left, showing just a few pieces of our 
extensive line of furniture. Combination Bookcase and Writing Desk— 
height 50 inches, width 63 inches, $22.50. Heavy Mission Rocker, $8.50. 
62-inch Settee, $16.25. 54-inch Extension Dining Table, $19.50. 48-inch 
Library Table, $16.00. Mission Buffet—height 51 inches, length 55 
inches, $22.50. You cannot duplicate any piece for double the price. 


Send that Postal Now—Right Now 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 303 Rust Ave., SAGINAW, MICH. 


LET ME SEND auc DE LONG CO. 
IUERE OS H=H HAIR PINS 


Perfectly finished; in gold, silver or 

black; with the famous twist that 
Don’t throw away old carpets, rugs, draperies, holds and never slips. 
curtains, hats or clothing just because soiled or | 
stained. Make them look like new with H and H. | 


“It Absorbs Dirt” 


That’s why it cleans everything better than soaps or powders 
ean clean, and besides takes out fresh ink spots, grass stains, fruit 
stains, grease spots and other kinds of soiled articles you've 
thought uncleanable. Contains no grease or harmful ingredients. 

H and H makes easy work of washing dishes, cleaning walls, 
woodwork, ceilings, floors,sinks, bathtubs—pays for its costevery day. 

Write today for the free sample and see for yourself how easy 
it makes your work. Please mention your dealer’s name. | 


T. W. Henry, 23 Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa | 




















Ask your dealer for the package 
with the white band. 


Send for Samples, 
THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Perfumes 


are Exquisite! 


“VIOLET-ELECT.” The delicate 
and dainty odor of the most de- 
lightful of all flowers. An in- 
comparably charming perfume, 
fragrant and continuing. 


“JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE” 
has the exquisite breath of this 
most fragrant blossom, delight- 
fully intensified. 


“BOCADIA.” A Quadruple Extract 
of rare excellence. Its soothing 
and refined perfume will appeal to 
people of zsthetic taste. 


azells 
MASSATTA 


is Delightful! 


The Talc with the 
**True Oriental Odor.’’ 


It’s a Revelation! 


Soft, soothing, it leaves the 
complexion with that so- 
much-desired velvety texture. 
Not an ordinary talcum, but a 
creation of extreme excellence. 


Lazell’s exquisite products are sold at all 
high-class toilet and perfumery counters. 


LAZELL, Perfumer 


Estab. 1839 New York 
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Covers the whole art of knitting and 
crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
patterns and stitches made of BEAR 
BRAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
ginner and expert. Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 
Whetheryou require Zephyr Germantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 
wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 
Eiderdown wool, look for the BEAR 
BRAND trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you safe from inferior material, 
sure of the best results in the appear- 
ance and durability of your work. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
107-113 Grand 8t.,Dept.A 
New York — 
_—_ 
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Coward 














Extension Heel 


For Children Whose Ankles Turn In 


Give proper support to arch and ankle; allow 
free action of all five toes,—and ankle weakness 
is soon overcome. The extension heel, broad 
toe and snug heel-seat of this Coward Shoe are 
of great remedial value for weak ankle and arch. 


For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Seld Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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Allen’s Foot-Ease 
—> Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves painful 
swollen, smarting, nervous feet, an 

instantly takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest com- 
fort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
FooteEase makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain relief 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous 
and tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not 
accept any substitute. Sent by mail 
for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE Trial Package Sent by Mail 

















use Allen's, 41 LEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


MOTHER CAREY'S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


heart of the Smug One, the Prig, melted, and 
did she feel at last her kinship to the Carey 
chickens? It certainly seemed as if Mother 
Carey that week were at her old trade of 
“‘making things make themselves.” 


CHAPTER Xxill 


yorEee CAREY walked down the village 
street one morning late in August, while 
Peter, milk-pail in hand, was running by her 
side and making frequent excursions off the 
main line of travel. Beulah looked enchanting 
after a night of rain and the fields were greener 
than they had been since haying time. Unless 
Mr. Hamilton were away from his Consular 
post on a vacation somewhere on the Con- 
tinent he should have received and answered 
Bill Harmon’s letter before this, she was think- 
ing as she looked at the quiet beauty of the 
scene that had so endeared itself to her in a 
few short months. 

Mrs. Popham had finished her morning’s 
work and was already sitting at her drawing-in 
frame in the open doorway, making a very 
purple rose with a very scarlet center. “ Will 
you come inside, Mis’ Carey?” she asked 
hospitably, ‘“‘or do you want Lallie Joy to set 
you a chair on the grass, same as you had last 
time?” 

“‘T always prefer the grass, Mrs. Popham,” 
smiled Mrs. Carey. “As it’s the day for the 
fishman to come I thought we’d like an extra 
quart of milk for chowder.” 

“‘T only hope he’ll make out to come,”’ was 
Mrs. Popham’s curt response. ‘If I set out 
to be a fishman I vow I'd be one. Mr. Tubbs 
stays to home whenever he’s hayin’, or his 
wife’s sick, or it’s stormy, or the children want 
to go to the circus.” 

Mrs. Carey laughed. ‘“‘That’s true; but, 
as your husband reminded me last week when 
Mr. Tubbs disappointed us, his fish is always 
fresh caught and good.” 

“Oh, of course Mr. Popham would speak 
up for him,” returned his wife. ‘‘I don’t see 
myself as it makes much diff’rence whether 
his fish is good or bad if he stays to home with 
it. Mebbe I look on the dark side a little 
mite; I can’t hardly help it, livin’ with Mr. 
Popham and he so hopeful.” 

“He keeps us all very merry at the Yellow 
House,”’ Mrs. Carey ventured. 


S298 ‘Yes, he would,” remarked Mrs. Popham 
dryly, “‘but you don’t git it stiddy; hopeful- 
ness at meals, hopefulness evenin’s, an’ hope- 
fulness nights—one everlastin’, stiddy stream 
of hopefulness! He was jest so as a boy; 
always lookin’ on the bright side whether 
there was any or not. His mother ’n’ father 
got turrible sick of it; so much sunshine in the 
house made a continual drouth, so old Mis’ 
Popham used to say.”’ 

“Tt’s a wonderful faculty, seeing the good in 
everything,” sighed Mrs. Carey. 

‘“Wonderful tiresome,”’ returned Mrs. Pop- 
ham, “though I will own up it’s Ossian’s only 
fault, and he can’t see his own misfortunes any 
clearer than he can see those of other folks. 
His new colt run away with him last week 
and stove the mowing-machine all to pieces. 
‘Never mind, Maria,’ he says, ‘it’ll make fust- 
rate gear for a windmill.’ He’s out in the 
barn now fussin’ over it; you can hear him 
singin’. They was all here practicin’ for the 
Methodist concert last night an’ I didn’t sleep 
a wink, the tunes kep’ a-runnin’ in my head 
so. They’always git Ossian to sing, 


“*Fly, like a youthful hart or roe, 
Over the hills where spices grow,’ 


an’ I tell him he’s too old; youthful harts an’ 
roes don’t fly over the hills wearin’ spectacles, 
I tell him; but he’ll go right on singin’ it till 
they have to carry him up on the platform in 
a wheeled chair.” 

“Vou go to the Congregational church, 
don’t you, Mrs. Popham?” asked Mrs. Carey. 
“T’ve seen Lallie and Digby at Sunday- 
school.” 

““Ves, Mr. Popham is a Methodist and I’m 
a Congregationalist; but I say let the children 
go where they like, so I always take them 
with me.” 


983 Mrs. Carey was just struggling to conceal 
her amusement at this religious flexibility on 
Mrs. Popham’s part when she espied Nancy 
flying down the street bareheaded, waving a 
bit of paper in the air. 

“Are you ’most ready to come home, 
Muddy?” she called, without coming any 
nearer. 

“Yes, quite ready, now Lallie has brought 
the milk. Good morning, Mrs. Popham; the 
children want me for some new enterprise.” 

““You give yourself most too much to ’em,”’ 
expostulated Mrs. Popham; “you don’t take 
no vacations.” 

“Well, you see, ‘myself’ is all I have to give 
them,” answered Mrs. Carey, taking Peter 
and going to meet Nancy. 

“Mother,” said that young person breath- 
lessly, ‘“‘I must tell you what I didn’t tell at 
the time for fear of worrying you. I wrote to 
Mr. Hamilton by the same post that Mr. 
Harmon did. Bill is so busy and such a poor 
writer I thought he wouldn’t put the matter 
nicely at all, and I didn’t want you brought 
into it, so I wrote myself, and kept a copy to 
show you exactly what I said. I have been 
waiting at the gate for the letters every day for 
a week, but this morning Gilbert happened to 
be there and shouted ‘A letter from Germany 
for you, Nancy!’ So all of them are wild with 
curiosity—Olive and Cyril, too; but I wanted 
you to open and read it first because it may be 
full of awful blows.” 

Mrs. Carey sat down on the side of a green 
bank between the Pophams’s corner and the 
Yellow House and opened the letter—with 
some misgivings, it must be confessed. Nancy 
sat close beside her and held one edge of the 
wide sheets closely filled. 

“Why, he has written you a volume, 
Nancy!” exclaimed Mrs. Carey. “It must be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1, 1911 


Biscuit 
Confections 


Five Kinds Sent Free 


We offer to send to each 
Miss and each housewife a 
box of these new desserts. 
We want the biscuits them- 
selves—these Sunshine Spe- 
cialties—to tell you how 
delightful they are. 


They will surprise you, for never 
before were such biscuit confections 
produced in America. 


One is a chocolate wafer filled with sweet 
vanilla cream. One isa sugar sandwich. Others 
are crisp, sweet biscuits with enticing flavors. 
This sample box will make you wish to always 
have a box at hand. 

It will also do more. These Sunshine Special- 
ties come from the Sunshine Bakeries—the finest 
in the world. 


All Sunshine Biscuits—from soda crackers 
up—are made with the skill which makes these. 
All are baked—as these are—in ovens of 
white tile. 


‘When you ‘taste these exquisite productions 
you will insist on biscuits with the ‘‘Sunshine’’ 


brand. 





Send us simply your name and address, and 
the name and address of your grocer. A postal 
will do. The next mail will bring you this 
assorted box. After that, let your grocer supply 
you the kinds which you like best. Cut out 
this reminder so you won’t forget to write for 
the box today. (14) 





A reminder to write to 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


183 Causeway St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


for a free box of 


SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES 














other sweets. 





RO is the great table syrup— . 
as well as the syrup for candy 


making and cooking. 


It is eaten by more people than any other one syrup 
in the world. It is good on griddle cakes and waffles, 
as a spread for bread and with hot biscuit in place of 
Karo is absolutely wholesome—young and 
old can eat it freely even when they are denied 


@ IO 


Karo Cook Book— Fifty pages, including thirty perfect 
recipes for home candy making—Free. Send your 
name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. VA 
New York é 


2 POUNDS NET WEIGHT 


P.O. Box 161 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING © , 








Drink Dole's# 
ure Hawaiiané 
ineapple Juice & 


A wonderful, new, 


Healthful all-the- 
year-round Drink. 
Physicians prescribe it 
in throat, stomach and awe 


intestinal troubles. _ 
refreshing drink during BE SURE THIS NAMEIN 
fever convalescence. RED IS ON THE LABEL 


At Druggists, Grocers and Soda Fountains. Write for Booklet. 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CoO., Ltd., 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 













P. & B. BRICK th 


Mechanically and Architecturally Perfect 
Made of special clay, finely ground and most carefully pressed and baked. As mere brick they 
cannot be improved. And they are just as perfect from the architectural and artistic standpoints. 


P. & B. Brick Mantels 


are from designs of the leading authority on brick, and based on best European brickwork. They 
have all the depth and character of hand carving. 

Every angle, stretcher, header, return, etc., has its specially designed brick. No 
trimming or fitting necessary. All mantels easily installed by any good mason. 

Mechanically and architecturally correct, artistic, safe, practical, reasonable in 
price—what more could be asked for in a mantel? 

Write for Sketch Book of 67 designs today. 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 27, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Sales Office: 112 W. 42d St. 











Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 
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. Write for Ferris Catalogue 



















Ferris 


Good 


Sense Wa i sts 


Allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup- 
port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 
abdomen. Stylish —comfortable—durable. 


There is a Ferris Waist to fit every figure. 


12 Styles for Children, 25c to 50c. 
6 Styles for Misses, 50c to $1.00 
6 Styles for Young Women, 75c to $2.00 
50 Styles for Women, $1.00 to $3.50 
Never Accept a Substitute i 
Look for this Label 
Woven in Red. 
It is on every genuine 
Ferris Waist 
For Sale by Leading Dealers 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N. Y. 





















Do You 
Care How 


YourBack Looks? 


Do you know that the 
untidiness and annoy- 
ance of hooks and eyes 
and snap fasteners can be 
avoided by using 


Wilson 


Dress-hooks 


They can’t slip open; they hold the garment close 
and secure without bulge or gap, yet a finger touch 
unhooks them. Guaranteed not to rust or crush in 
washing and ironing. Can’t 


catch or tear the fabric, Out- 
wear several garments. Ask 
for Wilson Dress-hooks on 


all ready-to-wear garments, 










F / é Regular 10c card sent 
Notion counters—l0ccard absolutely free—an un- 


of dozen. Large and Small ysual opportunity to 
sizes: Gray, Black and jearn why Wilson’s ire 
White colors. superior. 

Write for free card today. Be sure 


to state size and color and mention 
your dealer’s name. 


The Wilson Dress-hook Co. 
125 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 














By the Most Advanced Home-Study Method 


Two Chautauqua Graduate Nurses 
Mrs. Jane B. Marshall, Beverly, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna B. C. Potter, Montreal, Can. 


We have trained thousands of beginners and practical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn $10 to $25a week. 
Send for our 10th 68-page Year Book ,explaining method, 
withstories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch 
: We will trust you ten days. 

; & Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 

a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers, Dpt.703, 19 Quincy St.,Chicago 














































































MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68). 


the complete story of his life. How long was 
yours to him?” 

“‘T don’t remember; pretty long, because 
there seemed to be so much to tell, to show 
him how we loved the house, and why we 
couldn’t spend Cousin Ann’s money and move 
out in a year or two, and a lot about ourselves, 
to let him see we were nice and agreeable and 
respectable.” 

“T’m not sure all that was strictly neces- 
sary,’ commented Mrs. Carey with some 
trepidation. 

This was Lemuel Hamilton’s letter, dated 
from the office of the American Consul in 
Breslau, Germany: 


My dear Miss Nancy: As your letter to me 
was a purely “ business’’ communication I suppose 
I ought to begin my reply: ‘Dear Madam: Your 
esteemed favor was received on the sixth inst. and 
contents noted,”’ but I shall donothing of the sort. 
I think you must have guessed that I have two 
girls of my own, for you wrote to me just as if we 
were sitting together side by side like two friends, 
not a bit as landlord and tenant. 


9283 Mother Carey’s eyes twinkled. She well 
knew Nancy’s informal epistolary style and 
her facile, instantaneous friendliness. 


Every word in your letter interested me, 
pleased me, touched me. I feel that I know 
you all, from the dear mother who sits in the 
center 





‘What does he mean by that?” 

“‘T sent him a snapshot of the family.” 

“Nancy! What for?” 

“So that he could see what we were like; 
so that he’d know we were fit to be lifelong 
tenants.” 


Mrs. Carey turned resignedly to the letter 


again: 

From the dear mother who sits in the center 
to the lovable little Peter, who looks as if he were 
all that you describe him. I was about his age 
when I went to the Yellow House to spend a few 
years. Old Granny Hamilton had lived there all 
her life, and when my mother, who was a widow, 
was seized with a serious illness she took me with 
her for a long visit. She was never well enough to 

Oo away, so my early childhood was passed in 
eulah, and I only left the village when I was ten 
years old and an orphan. 


“Oh, dear!” interpolated Nancy. “It 
seems, lately, as if nobody had both father 
and mother.”’ 


Granny Hamilton died soon after my mother, 
and I hardly know who lived in the house for the 
next thirty years. It was my brother's property, 
and a succession of families occupied it until it 
fellto mein my turn. I have no happy memories 
connected with it, so you can go ahead and make 
them for yourselves. My only remembrance is of 
the west bedroom, where my mother lived and 
died. 

‘The west bedroom; that isn’t the painted 
one; no, of course it is the one where I 
sleep,” said Mrs. Carey. ‘‘The painted one 
must always have been the guest-chamber.” 

She could only move from bed to chair, and 
her greatest pleasure was to sit by the sunset 
window and look at the daisies and buttercups 
waving in that beautiful, sloping stretch of field 
with the pine woods beyond. After the grass was 
mown, and that field was always left till the last 
for her sake, she used to sit there and wait for 
“‘Queen Anne’s lace” tocome up, its tall stems and 
delicate white wheels nodding among the grasses. 


“Oh, I do like him!” exclaimed Nancy 
impetuously. ‘‘Can’t you see him, Mother? 
It’s so nice of him to remember that they 
always mowed the hayfield last for his 
mother’s sake, and so nice of him to think of 
Queen Anne’s lace all these years.” 


Now as to business: your Cousin Ann is quite 
right when she tells you that you ought not to 
put expensive improvements on another person’s 
property lest you be disturbed in your tenancy. 
That sort of cousin is always right. whatever she 
says. Mine was not named Ann; she was Emma, 
but the principle is the same. 


9383 ““Nancy!”’ asked Mrs. Carey, looking 
away from the letter again; ‘‘did you say 
anything about your Cousin Ann?” 

“Yes, some little thing or other; for it was 
her money that we couldn’t spend until we 
knew we could stay in the house. I didn’t 
describe her, of course, to Mr. Hamilton; I 
just told him she was very businesslike, and— 
yes, I remember now, I told him you said she 
was a very fine person; that’s about all. But 
you see how clever he is; he just has ‘instinks,’ 
as Mr. Popham says, and you don’t have to 
tell him much about anything.” 


If you are intending to bring the water from 
the well into the house and put a large stove in the 
cellar to warm some of the upper rooms; if you 
are papering and painting inside, and keeping the 
place in good condition, you are preserving my 
property and even adding to its value; so under 
the circumstances I could not think of accepting 
any rent in money. 


“No rent! Not even the sixty dollars!” 
exclaimed Nancy. 

“Look; that is precisely what he says.”’ 

“There never was such a dear since the 
world began!” cried Nancy joyously. ‘‘Oh, 
do read on; there’s a lot more, and the last 
may contradict the first.” 


Shall I tell you what more the Careys may do 
for me, they who have done so much already? 


“So much!’” quoted Nancy with dramatic 
emphasis. ‘‘Oh, he is a dear!” 


My son Tom, when he went down to Beulah 
before starting for China, went to the house and 
put away my mother’s picture safely at my re- 
quest. Heisa clever boy, and, instead of placing 
the thing in an attic where it might be injured, he 
tucked it away—where do you think?—in the 
old brick oven of the room that is now, I suppose, 
your dining-room. It is a capital hiding-place, 
for there has been no fire there for fifty years, nor 
ever will be again. I have other portraits of her 
with me on this side of the water. Please remove 
the one I speak of from its wrappings and hang it 
over the mantelshelf in the west bedroom. 


‘““My bedroom! I shall love to have it 
there,”’ said Mother Carey. 
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Delivered 


If you have an 











Catalogue mailed Free if you wish. 









In the course of our enormous 
business, hundreds of ticking rem- 
nants accumulate. We take this annual 


opportunity to move them. 













You get 


the financial benefit—we clear our stock. 


These mattresses cost $30, regularly, and are in every way as great, t/ not 
greater bargains than those sold last year at the special price of $18.50. Ifyou 
were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
6 ft. 4 in. long, 7 one or two parts, round corners, 5-inch 
inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, exactly like 


illustration. 
by our most expert specialists. 


Built in the most luxurious possible manner 


Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all 
hand laid, closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 


Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular. 


Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, 
finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, 


plain or figured. 


High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish 


Ticking, striped in linen effect or the good old-fashioned 
blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


Price *18,22 Each 


(in one or two parts) 


From your Ostermoor dealer; or, if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 45 lbs., in two parts, 


costs $15.50. 


The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 Ibs. 


more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges — closer tufts, finer covering, and is much 


softer and far more resilient. 


Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ 
a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well 


worth while. 





Ostermoor & Company 
117 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 











aa When ordering, please state first, 
second and even third choice of color of 
covering in case allyou likeare already 
sold,as there will be no time for corre- 
spondence. If you are willing to risk 
the delay write for samples. 





TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Read what 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, 


have to 
offer you 
with every 
order 
taken from 
their 
catalogue: 


a of merchandise backed up 
with fifty-six successful years of keen pur- 
chasing pants an pnaled guarantee with 
any and every pur- 
chase that the goods 
must be entirely satis- 
factory, and that you 
will save money by 
purchasing from us; an 
organization drilled to 
fill your orders prompt- 
ly and accurately; a 
liberal proposition to 
prepay transportation 
charges. 

Just send us a postal and 
ask for ovr beautiful spring 
and summer catalogue 
and you will have it sent to 
you immediately, free of 
charge. Address Dept.E. 

No. 18—The gar- 
ment shown here was 
selected at random 
from the many beauti- 
ful dresses portrayed 
in our catalogue and 
indicates the values 
contained therein. 


This smart one - piece 
dress is designed with a 
stunning Gibson style waist 

excellent quality all- 
over embroidery; po 
Dutch collar edged with 
valenciennes lace; newest 
three-quarter-length 
sleeve with turnback 
cuff; skirt is made from 
fine quality chambray, 
plain plaited style with 
plaits stitched down to 
hips; a strikingly good 
” value economically 


priced at $4.95 


$4.95 


MANDEL BROTHERS 
SS 
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Work in the kitchen 
made easy 


HE first necessity for 
having work well done in 
kitchen and laundry is to have 
a good place in which to work. 
Nothing is so easily kept clean 
as tile. Nothing is so imper- 
vious to dampness as tile. 
Therefore, no material is so 
perfectly adapted for the walls 
and floors of kitchenand laun- 
dry as properly selected tile. 
Our book, ‘‘ Tiles for the 
Kitchen and Laundry,”’’ sent 
free on request. Don’t build 
until you have read it, and also 
ask for our three other books: 


**Tiles for Fireplaces”’ 
**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 
**Tile for the Bathroom’’ 


The 


1213 Seventh 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 


Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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GREIDER’S Fine Catalog 
of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 
large colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each 
month, illustrations, descriptions, photos, incu- 
bators, brooders, information, and all details 
concerning the business, where and how to buy 
fine poultry, eggs for hatching, supplies, etc., at 
lowest cost, in fact the greatest poultry catalog 
ever published. Send 15c for this handsome book. 


3B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 
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MOTHER CAREY’S 
‘CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


Then, once a year, on my mother’s birthday— 
itis the Fourth of July and an easy date to remem- 
ber—will my little friend Miss Nancy, or any of 
the other Careys if she is absent, pick a little 
nosegay of daisies and buttercups (perhaps there 
will even be a bit of early Queen Anne’s lace) and 
put it in a vase under my mother’s picture? That 
shall be the annual rent paid for the Yellow House 
to Lemuel Hamilton by the Careys! 


Tears of joy sprang to the eyes of emotional 
Nancy. She rose to her feet and paced the 
greensward excitedly. ‘‘Oh, Mother, I didn’t 
think there could be another such a man after 
knowing Father and the Admiral. Isn’t it all 
as wonderful as a fairy story?” 

“‘There’s a little more; listen, dear.” 


As to the term of your occupancy, the Careys 
may have the Yellow House until the day of my 
death, unless by some extraordinary chance my 
son Tom should ever want it as a summer home. 

“Oh, dear! there comes the dreadful 
‘unless’! ‘My son Tom’ is our only enemy 
then,” said Nancy darkly. 

“He is in China at all events,” 
remarked cheerfully. 


her mother 


Tom is the only one who ever had a bit of 
sentiment about Beulah, and he was always 
unwilling that the old place should be occupied 
by strangers. The curious thing about the matter 
is that you and yours do not seem to be strangers 
to me and mine. Do you know, dear little Miss 
Nancy, what brought the tears to my eyes in 
your letter? The incident of your father’s asking 
what you could do to thank the Yellow House for 
the happy hour it had given you on that summer 
day long ago, and the planting of the crimson 
rambler by the side of the portico. I have sent 
your picture tying up the rose—and it was so 
charming I was loth to let it go—your letter and 
the snapshot of the family group all out to my 
son Tom in China. He will know then why I 
have let the house, to whom, and all the attendant 
circumstances. Trust him never to disturb you 
when he sees how you love the old place. The 
planting of that crimson rambler will fix Tom, for 
he’s a romantic boy. 


“The planting of the rose was a Heavenly 
inspiration, if it does ‘fix Tom’! We’llcall Tom 
‘The Chinese Enemy’—no, we’ll call him ‘The 
Yellow Peril,’”’ laughed Nancy in triumph. 


I am delighted with the sample of paper you 
have chosen for the front hall. 


BSs “TI don’t see why you didn’t go over to 
Germany yourself, Nancy, and take a trunk 
of samples,” cried Mrs. Carey, wiping the 
tears of merriment from her eyes. ‘‘I can’t 
think what the postage on your letter must 
have been.” 

“Ten cents,’ Nancy confessed; ‘but 
wasn’t it worth it, Muddy? Come, read the 
last few lines, and then we’ll run all the way 
home to tell the others.” 


Send me anything more at any time to give 
me an idea of the delightful things you are doing. 
I shall be proud if you honor me with an occasional 
letter. Pray give my regards to your mother, 
whom I envy, and all the “stormy petrels,’’ whom 
I envy too. 


“T can’t remember why I told him about 
Mother Carey's chickens,” said Nancy re- 
flectively. ‘‘It just seemed to come in natu- 
rally. ‘The Yellow Peril’ must be rather nice, 
too, even if he is our enemy. That was 
clever of him, putting his grandmother in the 
brick oven.’”’ And here Nancy laughed and 
laughed again, thinking how her last remark 
would sound if overheard by a person unac- 
quainted with the circumstances. 


Believe me, dear Miss Nancy, 
Yours sincerely, 
LEMUEL HAMILTON. 


‘* A warm, kind, friendly letter,” said Mother 
Carey, folding it with a caressing hand. si | 
wish your father could have read it.’ 

‘*He doesn’t say a word about his children,” 
and Nancy took the sheets and scanned them 
again. 

“You evidently gave him the history of 
your whole family, but he confines himself to 
his own life.” 

‘““He mentions ‘my 
enough, but there’s 
Hamilton.” 

‘“No, but there’s no reason there should be 
especially.” 

“‘Tf he loved her he couldn’t keep her out,” 
said Nancy shrewdly. ‘She just isn’t in the 
story at all. Could any of us write a Carey 
history of any house we ever lived in, and 
leave you out?” 


288 Mrs. Carey took Nancy’s outstretched 
hands and was pulled up from the greensward. 
“Vou have a few ‘instinks’ yourself, little 
daughter,” she said with a swift pat on the 
rosy cheek. ‘‘Now, Peter, put your marbles 
in the pocket of your blue jeans and take 
the milk-pail from under the bushes; we must 
hurry or there'll be no chowder.” 

As they neared “‘ Garden Fore-and-Aft” the 
group of children rushed out to meet them, 
Kitty in advance. “The [fishman didn’t 
come,” she said, ‘“‘and it’s long past his time, 
so there’s no hope; but Julia and I have the 
dinner all planned. There isn’t enough of it 
to go round, but we’ve asked Olive and Cyril to 
stay and we’ve set the table under the great 
maple; do you care?” 

“Not a bit; we'll have a real jollification 
because Nancy has some good news to tell you.” 

“The dinner isn’t quite appropriate for a 
jollification,”’ Kitty observed anxiously. “Is 
the news good enough to warrant opening a 
jar or a can of anything?” 

‘““Open all that doth hap to be closed,’ 
Nancy, embracing Olive excitedly. 
the bonfires on the encroaching hills. 
c asks a-tilt, and so forth.’ 

“It’s the German letter!” 
a venture. 

“What is the 
Carey asked. 

““New potatoes and string beans from the 
aft garden. Stale bread made into milk toast 


son Tom’ frequently 
not a word of Mrs. 


’ cried 
“Light 

Set 
said Gilbert at 


dinner, Kitty?” Mother 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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Be an Artist in Photography 


Get the best possible results out of your camera this year. 
Do not be content with mediocre materials and ordinary 
Improve the quality of your pictures. 


You can make more artistic photographs, with 
greater certainty under all conditions, if you use 


The ANSCO Film 


The Film that has Chromatic Balance 


This film takes account of color values; it reproduces all the varied 
tones, giving richness and softness. 
Won’t curl. 

Get acquainted with the Ansco dealer in your town. 


Ansco Film, Ansco Cameras, Cyko Paper and a full line of 
high-quality photographic goods. 


Fits any film camera. Easy to 


He sells 


Look for the Ansco sign. 


To demonstrate the superior quality of Ansco Film ,we will developone rollfor you 
for 10 cents to partially cover cost, and make one print on Cyko paper FREE. 

Enclose 5 two-cent stamps and your name and address with roll of 

film and mail, care Free Tuition Department. 

Catalogue and helpful Photographic Manuals mailed on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Handsome Ansco 


Much of the softness and transparency 
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Niagara Falis in 


the original print ts lost in 
this ink-printed reproduction 
of a Winter Scene at 
Niagara Fails. 
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KALSOMINE 


The Home Decorator has 
a mine of valuable infor- 
mation on home beautify- 
ing. Gives artistic, distinct- 
ive, harmonious schemes in actual 
kalsomine colors for every room. 
Tells how to obtain wonderful effects 
at a cost that you would not imagine 
possible. Ask your dealer or send 
his name and receive a copy free. 


Dept. 30 CHICAGO 











EXPERT ADVICE ON DECORATING 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 














72 page month- 


















chs a 
No.1372—$2200. One of the 215. 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes, 
Keith’s 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or thru New: 

215 Bungalows and Cottages. 
200 Plans cstg. $2000 to $4000 
> .. Sada ag 4000 to 5000 





125 * 


Ay one *s sub. to‘ 


Big $2 Offer-KEITH’S | * 


ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 


¥1°° PLAN 
BOOKSFREE 
Keith’s Magazine 
is the recognized 
2 ayear. 


175 Plans cstg. $5000 to. $6000 
6000 and up. 
Cement and Brick. 
Any one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
*Keith’s’’and any two books $3; any five,$5. 





L. KEITH, 603 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. a-_— 





Button at waist, no supporters. 


Q! 


and women. 25c to 5 


expansion tops for women. 
and feet. Extra wear. 


FAY SO 


25c to 40c. 


bined. 





FAY ‘Ideal *incs” 


High grade for 
health, economy and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 
fine, Look fine, Wear fine, Are fine, 
Stay Up Smooth. ae weights for boys, girls 


FAY KNIT ne lengths for women, 
boys and girls. Have special 
Fine fitting ankles 


formen. Wear, fitand comfort com- 
Least darning. 25c to 35c. 
Trya pairandsee the difference. Buy of yourdealer 
orbymail. Folder free. Satisfaction or money back. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 








may make $3.00 to $5.00 a day. 
The Columbia Skirt 





Co., Dept. A, 395 Broadway, N 


AGENTS Ladies to sell Made-to-order Petti- 


coats and fine shirt waist and suit ma- | 

terials, silks, etc. Attractive outfit and case free. You 
Exclusiveterritory. Pleasant work. 
3 ‘ew York. 





10c. 


Green Suit Case, Silk Flags 10c each. 
Shillelaghs, Pipe with Green Bow, Hods 5c each. 
20c doz. 
each. 
ner Pie 12 ribbons $3.50. Tally Cards 25c 


doz. 


We Positively Do Not Pay Mail Charges 
We have just issued a new 200-page illus- 
trated catalog embracing thousands of favors 
for every conceivable occasion—parties, din- 
ners, dances, weddings, etc. A most unique 
and interesting book. The only catalog 
in the world devoted exclusively to 
Favors. 






Irish Jaunting Car with 
Donkey 15c. Mini- 
ature flat Irish High 
Hat containing favor 
5c. Kelly Figure 
(Irish Gentleman) 
20c. Irish Colleen 
Figure 20c. Pipe 
with Irish Flag Fan 
5c. Green Silk Harp 
ilk Heart, Irish Potatoes, 
Green Folding Hat, Frogs, 
Silk Shamrocks 
Irish Flapjacks 15c 













Green Metal Snake 10c. Green 


Green Snapping Mottoes 50c box. 
Irish Rose Case 15c. Irish Jack Hor- 








Dinner Cards 40c doz. 


Free on request 


B.Shackman & Co., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York 





Mium” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 
25c at drug- and department-stores, 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,”’ send us his 
nameand 25cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 










WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
end No Money 

Write today for this handsome 
16-inch beautifully curled 
French Ostrich Feather, black 
or white only. If you find it 
a big bargain remit $1.95, or 
sell 5 feathers and get your 
own Free. E ——e postage. 
Special Bargains in Willow 

umes made of carefully se- 
lected stock, and at one-third 
the re oe la 17 inch, $5. — 
19 inch, 21 inch, $10. Be- 


cause of this Age price cash must accom- 


95 


Eact 


pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
if not as represented. Send me your old ostrich feathers to be made 
into new willow plumes. Write for catalogue of high-grade feathers 


and hair goods. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. 282, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 











Old Fashioned Garden Flowers 


10 


THE RICH LAND NURSERIES 


Box 114, Rochester, N. Y. 


Everybody Wants Them Nowadays 


of the choicest Peony, Phlox ,Golden Glow, 00 
Iris, Yucca, Anemone, Larkspur, Shasta 

Daisy, Oriental Poppy, Dwarf Sunflower 
delivered at your door for. . 


Send for Catalogue of Other St 


‘*The Flower City’’ 















| better. 
| and save waiting. Belle City Incubator Co.,Box 125, Racine, Wis. 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; 
nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.85. Both ordered 
together, $11.50— Freight prepaid (E. of 
Rockies). No machines at any price are 
d. Write for book today or send price 
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NEW delight in sweetmeats 

has been introduced. These 
billets have a richer, more delicious 
flavor than any chocolate confection 
you ever tasted. We want you to try 


ZATEK 


CHOCOLATE 
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Get the special mailing box shown here. 
It contains a full quarter-pound—all solid 
chocolates — no cream centers. ‘Taste 
Zatek Billets yourself—give the children 
as many as they want. It is safe to do so. 
They will like them better than any other 
confection. 

How to Get Them 

Ask your dealer for Zatek Billets. If he 
hasn’t them send us twenty-five cents and your 
dealer’s name and receive by return mail the 
special quarter-pound box shown above, 

A_half-pound box prepaid to your express 
station for 50 cents; or a full pound box for 
$1.00; or a five-pound box for $4.00. 


We have a proposition that will interest every 
dealer. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Cocoa, Chocolate Liquors, Coatings, etc. 
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WATT W 


qi you go into 
the important matter 
of buying a piano with 
an open mind—and a 
determination to get the 
best at the fairest price— 
the chances are you'll 


buy a Packard 




















Packard pianos—and piano 
players—are sold by the 
better dealers every where— 
or direct by The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Send for Cata- 
logue AA—and our liberal 
payment plan— to-day 
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Guarantee 
That You Are Getting 
The BEST- the Original 


DE LONG 
HooK +» EYE 


TAPE 


It has the famous De Long See that 
hump? hooks and eyes securely fast- 
ened to tape of the best quality. 

The Tags Safeguard You Against Imitations 
De Long Hook and Eye Tape is made in 

whiteand black, threesizes, 1,2,3. Send 
10c for sample, enough for a waist. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 































WARD ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Public 
Grounds. Cheaper and more durable than 
wood. Also Poultry and Farm Fence. 
Catalog Free. Write for & Offer. 

The W ard Fence Co. , Box 891, Decatur, Ind. 





MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


to be served asa course. Thén, not that it has 
anything to do with the case, but just to give 
a style to the meal, Julia has made a salad out 
of the newspaper.” 

Nancy created a diversion by swooning on 
the grass, a feat which had given her great 
fame in charades. “It was only the memory 
of Julia’s last newspaper salad,” she murmured 
when the usual restoratives had been applied. 
“‘Prithee, poppet, what hast dropped into the 
dish today?” 

Julia was laughing too much to be wholly 
intelligible, but read from a scrap in her apron 
pocket: ‘‘‘Any fruit in season, cold beans or 
peas, minced cucumber, English walnuts, a 
few cubes of cold meat left from dinner, hard- 
boiled eggs in slices, flecks of ripe tomatoes and 
radishes to perfect the color scheme, a dash 
of onion juice, dash of paprika, dash of rich 
cream.’ I have left out the okra, the shallot, 
the estragon, the tarragon, the endive, the 
hearts of artichoke, the Hungarian peppers, 
and the haricot beans because we hadn’t any. 
Do you think it will make any difference, 
Aunt Margaret?” 

“Tt will,” said Nancy oracularly, “but all to 
the good.”’ 

“Rather a dull salad, I call it,”” commented 
Gilbert. ‘‘Lacks the snap of the last one. 
No mention of sprats or snails in aspic, calves’- 
foot jelly, iced hummingbirds, pickled edel- 
weiss, or any of those things kept habitually 
in the cellars of families like ours. Unless 
Julia can find a paper that gives more up-to- 
date advice to its country subscribers we'll 
have to transfer her from the kitchen depart- 
ment to the shed.” 


928 Julia’s whole attitude during this discus- 
sion of her recent culinary experiments was 
indicative of the change that was slowly taking 
place in her point of view. The Careys had a 
large sense of humor from Mother down as far 
as Peter, who was still in the tadpole stage of 
it. They chaffed one another on all occasions, 
for the most part courteously and with entire 
good nature. Leigh Hunt speaks of the 
anxiety of certain persons to keep their minds 
quiet lest any motion be clumsy, and Julia’s 
concern had been of this variety; but four or 
five months spent in a household where mental 
operations, if not deep, were incredibly quick, 
had made her a little more elastic. Mother 
Carey had always said that if Julia had any 
sense of humor she would discover for herself 
what a solemn prig she was and mend her 
ways, and it seemed as if this might be true in 
course of time. 

“What’ll we do with all the milk?” now 
demanded Peter, who had carried it all the way 
from the Pophams’s, and to whom it appeared 
therefore of exaggerated importance. 

“Angel boy!” cried Nancy, embracing him. 
“The only practical member of the family! 
What wouldst thou suggest?” 

‘*Drink it,’”’ was the terse reply. 

“And so’t shall be, my liege! Fetch the 
beaker, lackey,” identifying Cyril with a royal 
gesture. ‘Also crystal water from the well, 
which by the command ~* our Cousin Ann 
will speedily flow in a pipe within the castle 
walls. There are healths to be drunk this day 
when we assemble under the Hamilton maple, 
and first and most loyally the health of our 
American Consul at Breslau, Germany.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to the great interest in this beau- 
tiful novel by Mrs. Wiggin, and in response 
to literally hundreds of requests, further 
installments will be given in the middle- 
of-the-month Journal as well as the first- 
of-the-month issue. Hence the next part 
will appear 


IN THE NEXT JOURNAL, OUT MARCH 10 





HOW I MADE HANDS 
OF MY FEET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


with my feet almost anything that others do 
with their hands. 

At the close of my High School course I 
found myself, at the age of twenty-one, left 
practically on my own resources. The fund 
which had been raised for me was exhausted, 
the obligation of the State society which had 
taken charge of me had ceased, my father had 
passed away, my brothers were poor and could 
not help me, and my sister had gone out of 
my life. For a while I earned a little money 
by selling my drawings, name-cards and other 
work. Then I gave exhibitions, in homes and 
elsewhere, of my skill with my feet. Eventu- 
ally I found it possible to attend Taylor 
University at Upland, Indiana, and while 
there the hope I had long cherished of some 
day being able to be of help to poor, deserving 
crippled children took shape and my life-work 
was made plain to me. 

A Home for Disabled Children was planned 
and eventually started in Maywood, Illinois. 
I took special studies to qualify me to handle 
properly and capably the work of financial 
secretary of the Home. During the year and 
a half which has elapsed between the starting 
of the Home and the writing of this article 
five children have been cared for and a great 
deal of improvement has been observed in all 
of them. 

It is not the intention to overcrowd the 
Home with children or make it institutional in 
any way, but to give them a real home with 
good care and Christian training, and also an 
education which will enable them to become 
self-supporting. In this way I hope to show 
that even a girl without arms, born and raised 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, can 
accomplish much good by lending a “‘helping 
hand” to other cripples and thus make their 
lives better, sweeter and more useful. 
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This is an enlarged picture of the label found in EVERY Wooltex garment. 


A new Wooltex utility 
coat for the college 
girl and the young 


business woman, $20. 


HIS beautiful Wooltex coat is one 

of the latest Wooltex creations en- 

dorsed by Mme. Savarie in Paris, 
for its graceful and charming lines. 


As in all Wooltex garments, pure wool 
and pure silk materials are used throughout. 


Every woman will welcome the posses- 
sion of a coat so useful, serviceable and 
attractive. 

Full length, made in cashmere coatings and serges, in 
grays, tans, browns, blues and blacks. The wide sailor 
collar shows a mode new and attractive. The revers and 
cuffs have broadcloth bound button holes of the same 
shade as the collar. A double vent at the back assures 
ease in walking. The yoke is lined with satin. 

This coat offers unusual value at $20. 


Twenty additional beautiful Wooltex garments selected from 
the 106 spring models are fully described and illustrated in 
the Wooltex Book of Spring Fashions. Get a copy today. 


Wooltex suits, $25 to$55 = The H. Black Co. 
Every Wooltex garment isso thoroughly  Wooltex coats, $1 5 to $45 : Me 
a nae oe two Wooltex skirts, $6 to $20 Paris Cleveland 


Ask to see this coat in your own city at 


The Store’T hat Sells Wooltex 
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New York Spring and Summer Catalog 
will be ready February 25. It is an 
excellent Guide Book of New York and 
Paris wearing apparel, and other mer- 
chandise, for Women, Children and Men. 


We pay postage on mail shipments of $5 
or more. See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Ordering by Mail, from a House of 
Character, is a Good Plan. Just write 
us, TODAY: 

‘*Please send FREE CATALOG No. 38.” 























TwoFor One Saves Over Half 


Walk into any first class furniture store and ask the lowest cash price for 
either a Quarter Sawn, White Oak Buffet or China Cabinet as good as this 
“Come-Packt” Furniture. You will find $35.00 to $40.00 apiece is low; 
installment houses get much more. By our system of selling from 
factory to you, we offer these two for $3'7.00—the price 
of either one. Both have beveled French Mirrors. 

If you are not absolutely satisfied that you have received 
double value, send them back at our expense and get 


your money. We sell either piece separately; the Buffet 
$19.25; China Cabinet $17.75 (glass extra). 


New “BIG SIX” Catalogue mailed free 


Let us send you post-paid our big catalogue with six money saving 
departments. Sectional Mission and Bungalow Furniture for dining 
room, living room, bed room and den; new “*Willo-Weave’’ Furni- 
ture, Mission Lamps and Lighting Fixtures, Cluny Lace Curtains, 
etc. All at equally low prices. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 316 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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How to re- 
pair your 
own Willow 
Plumes de- 
scribed in 
our circular, 
free with 
every order, 












”” If We Hace | 
No Store In 
Your Town 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Our catalogue (free on request) explains why we can pro- 
duce the finest Plumes in the world and sell them direct 
to the consumer at one-half what other Plumes sell for. In- 
Stead of adding the customary middleman’s profits of 60% 
we only add 10% above our manufacturing cost, which 
Saves you 50%. 

If you order by mail, one of our shoppers will select for 
you the choicest Plume obtainable at your price, 

Our motto: you must be satisfied. 


FRENCH PLUMES (Guaranteed) 
-- $6.75 


ee eee 








18 inch Plumes, extra quality 


as 
DROOPING WILLOW PLUMES 
22-24 inches, double hand knotted, 16 t 

WMGMEWI Ss cb tea $12.75 
Broadway Willow, 28 inches long, 22 to 24 

inches wide, covering che inrgest het $20.00 
We do not pay express charges. Upon receipt of 50c to 
cover express Charges we willsend you any of the Plumes 


advertised here C. O. D. for examination. If not satis- 

factory you may return same. 

Booklet illustrating 50 Paris hats trimmed with London 
Plumes, including instruc- 

tions how to trim your own 

hat, sent free. 


London, NewYork 
Newark, Chicago 


21 West 34th 
FEATHER CO.” xewvorx 
sae SEND ALL MAIL ORDERS TO 
21 West 34th St., New York, N. Y., Department —30-@8 




















. BRIGHTER 
THAN 


The most lustrous thread 


ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 


TRY DY-O-LA 


at our Expense 


We are presenting a FREE /ull-stze package of 
Dy-o-la to every woman who writes for it, because 
we know that every woman who tries Dy-o-la will 
wonder why she never used it before. Any package 
of Dy-o-la will dye perfectly all kinds of fabrics— 
silk, wool, cotton or mixed goods. Hence Dy-o-la 
is simple to use. Results are always perfect. 


y-O- 
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‘*One Dye for all Goods’’ 


In Dy-o-la we have produced the dye which Ameri- 
can women have been waiting for. Old style dyes 
require a separate package for each kind of goods. 
If you don't get the package made for the particular 
kind of material, your goods are spoiled. Dy-o-la 
does away with all this trouble. Any package of 
Dy-o-la will dye all kinds of goods perfectly. The 
colors we offer free are Black, Red, Navy Blue 
and Dark Green. Altogether there are 16 colors of 
Dy-o-la, from which any color or shade can be 
made, Send today for a FREE full-size package, 
including complete directions for dyeing any goods 
any color, quickly, easily and perfectly with Dy-o-la. 
Price 10c a package at all dealers. Full-size pack- 
age FREE. Write today. 


The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd. 


133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


INVITATIONS 
100for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 


Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Masa. 
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| WHEN I DRANK TEA 


IN ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


‘sofa in a stuffy drawing-room, or received it 
from the fair hands of a Beautiful Being who 
is “‘pouring”’ in a room heated to Turkish- 
bath temperature and crowded with social 
paroquets. The sky, and the wind in the 
trees, and the murmur of water, and the scent 
of flowers—these should go with the cere- 
monial of tea-drinking if one is to know that 
ceremony at its best, though on winter days 
an inglenook’s the thing. 

Before we left London we had taken many 
a step on our new way. There was the after- 
noon when we had tea on the terrace of the 
House of Commons with our host of the 
garden, and an imposing Dowager who gave 
us to understand that, single-handed and 
alone, she upheld the Conservative party, 
and arising young statesman headed Cabinet- 
ward, and a Lady Clara Vere de Vere in 
white muslin and blue ribbons who was 
plainly expected to forward the ministerial 
quest. It is surprising how much intelligent 
interest in politics can consort even with white 
muslin and blue ribbons in England. They 
were depressing, those Englishwomen, with 
their fine grasp of public questions and politi- 
cal issues; but they did not see how the after- 
noon shadows fell across the Thames as the 
river craft went slipping by, and how the 
foggy haze with the sun-motes through it 
shut in around Lambeth Palace and came 
creeping across the bridge; and not one of 
the born Britons realized with such a thrill 
as mine how history had been made there 
round about us. 


24$3 It was the prospective Cabinet Minister 
who drove us down to Ranelagh. May he soar 
and soar until only the limitations of the British 
Constitution check his flight! Since that after- 
noon we have grown critical in the matter of 
country clubs, critical before even the love- 
liest of rolling golf links and modern club 
houses; for we have seen the finished product, 
a place of wonderful turf, and great-bodied 
trees, and  thick-clustering associations—a 
country club where the ghosts of Sidney 
and Raleigh and Queen Bess walk, and 
where the Kit-Kat Club comes back to 
mingle with smart modernity. We drank our 
tea on the shady lawn, with the picturesque 
Elizabethan house behind us, and polo players 
racing about in the distance, and women in 
French frocks or English muslins fluttering 
here and there under the broad-spreading trees 
or sitting at the little tables, and the noiseless, 
automatic servants going to and fro with laden 
trays; and when the time came to turn our 
faces homeward we went with a sigh. It was 
all so English, so tremendously, uncompromis- 
ingly English, and so good a thing to see, so 
delightful a thing to share. 

The man with the ministerial bee in his 
bonnet was responsible, too, for our week-end 
onthe Thames. We took the boat at Maiden- 
head and had three days of leisurely sculling 
between verdant shores, past huddled villages 
with their red-tiled or thatched roofs, through 
locks where boat bumped boat and gayety 
reigned. There was always a green, shady 
bank waiting for us at the tea hour, and our 
hamper was filled each morning at the famous 
old taverns where we slept with roses clamber- 
ing in at our windows and woke to bird song in 
the gardens. 


9293 After that Thames trip we bought a tea- 
basket—a wickedly extravagant one with fit- 
tings of silver and eggshell china—and we used 
it for the first time in Oxford. Surely no 
worthier place could have been chosen for the 
baptism. 

Down where the gay college barges cluster 
we embarked, the Man Body, the tea-basket 
and I; and, turning our backs on the more 
imposing Isis, we went gliding up the little, 
winding Cherwell which calls itself the Char, 
and has earned the right to call itself what it 
will by virtue of being consistently beautiful. 
There are always scores of boats adrift on its 
winding way—skiffs, canoes and punts, with 
punts in a vast majority; and there are blue- 
eyed English girls in light summer frocks and 
shady hats lying back among the gay cushions, 
and stalwart Englishmen in white flannels 
bending to the poles with an easy, rhythmic 
motion. Your Englishman never appears so 
well as when he is exhibiting his mastery over 
his muscles. Sometimes a family party takes 
the place of the man and maid—husband and 
wife and children, all loafing away the late 
afternoon in lazy content. Paterfamilias has 
leisure for such comradeship in England. Or, 
perhaps, a solitary undergraduate up for tutor- 
ing is out in his canoe, with a bulldog and a 
pipe, and a book that refuses to stay open. 

You glide along between the narrow banks, 
past lawns and gardens where the roses run 
down to meet you; the music of far-away 
bells floats: to you across Christ Church 
Meadows; the old gray towers of Magdalen 
look down at you through the embowering 
trees; the sun sifts in upon you through the 
overhanging branches, and when teatime comes 
you run your punt into some pleasant angle 
of the bank, unpack your tea-basket and light 
your spirit-lamp. All along the little river the 
occupants of punt and skiff and canoe are 
doing the same thing at the same time. Low- 
voiced talk and laughter and snatches of song 
float down with the current, and—but what’s 
the use? That is how the Man Body always 
ends his efforts to describe that afternoon at 
Oxford—our first afternoon alone with a tea- 
basket and a little English river. 


$23$8 No one can claim an understanding of rural 
England’s charm whois not on terms of friendly 
intimacy with her little rivers. If time lacks 
resign yourself to missing an occasional cathe- 
dral, or birthplace, or battlefield, and meet the 
Cherwell, the Avon, the Wye, the Dee and the 
myriad others of their kind. Those boating 
days will mean more to you when memory is 
your best friend than any Norman crypt or 
Early English nave that ever was built. But 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1, 1911 


Your Hair will 
Look as Pretty 


as Your Picture 




















and there won't be 
any delay in dress- 
ing it in place. I/t 
will have that silky, 
glossy appearance 
which you have 
always desired, but 
never have been 
able to get with 
other preparations. 


RDINARILY when you wash your hair, it is almost an 
impossibility to give it any appearance of order. But 

by our new process it is now possible to do up the hair better 
after the shampoo than before. This process is found only in 


LAVO SHAMPOO i 


a 
Lavox cannot be compared with ordinary shampoos. It contains no 


P 4 
¥ 4 
P24 
caustic matter to crack, break or split the hair or leave it streaked. A 
It softens the hair, but yet does not take away its ability to “stay put.” f FREE 
The Lavox lather is heavy and creamy and quickly cleanses the 





a 
a 
a 


scalp and hair of all dust and dirt. It lathers freely in hard water, Pd Shampoo 
a 
Lavox Shampoo Powder has a delicate perfume and comes in o Coupon 
a liberal-sized, attractive package. Sold at most druggists and v4 Tie Loven Co 
dealers in toilet requisites. Ask your hair dresser for a Lavox Pf e Lavox WO. 
shampoo. Price 25c. ca 1400H N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


A Sample of Lavox 
Mailed Free i 


a 
Fill out the coupon and mail to us, or write 4 
a to the same effect, and we will send you v4 


Gentlemen—Please 
send me a sample (free) 
of Lavox Shampoo Powder. 





a Free sample. Ps NMC Le aS... —— 
Recommend Lavox to your husband og” 
THE LAVOX COMPANY I ales 
1400H N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Lf 
After the Shampoo apply Lf 


State 








Lavox Tonic City— 


a 
a 
a 
- ° 
Fd My Dealer's 
7 Name is__ 





THE NEW FABRIC 
HANDKERCHIEF 





Soft as 
thistledown; fine as 
and durable. 


Colors guaranteed indelible. 
















gossamer; 





Six free for one that loses color in 
Also 
From England to you for 25c. 
*LISSUE”’ 


label appears on each hand- 


At all good stores. If your the laundry. in all white. 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and 25c. for sam- 
ple to be mailed to you prepaid. 
Flandsome booklet and sam- 
ple of fabric free on request. 

Address Dept. 14 
THE TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO.., Ltd. 
92 Grand Street, New York 


The registered 


kerchief. Insist on the 


genuine. 











Pat. App'd For 


This Will Put a Crimp in Your Hair 


—without burning, breaking or otherwise injuring it. Produces a 
a natural wave much more attractive than artificial marceling. 
oN Will wave a switch or transformation. Set of eight sent prepaid ( 


for $1.50. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. f. | a 
eer GAR 


od Me - 
Ti . 7 ~* Send for our Instructive Leaflet. vA 
ALI ROR : 


10,000 SEEDS 10c 


Jean Huntington, THE VANITY SHOP OF KENOSHA which is in Wisconsin. ] 
We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year and 


a 


seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and Flowers. THIS CUT STENCIL 10 CENTS 


They will produce more than §25. worth of Vegetables and 
and THE HERRICK STENCIL BOOK, giving simple, 
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10 bushels of iy P ¥ 3 pkts 
00 Ltt 4 a 
800 ‘“ Onion 





ibe is . practical lessons for stenciling curtains, runners, cushions, 

1,000 “* Radish 4 “ = -— = bags, screens, etc. Illustrating over 60 CUT stencils at rea- 

en o Tomato 3 = * 3 = sonable prices. YOU can do the work on any material at 
,000 








small cost. Send 10 cents today for the book and THIS 

DAINTY SWEET PEA CUT STENCIL BORDER. 

HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 747 Ziegfeld Bldg., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils and Colors China Designs and Colors 


furnip 4 

w Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 
In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 10¢ 
Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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“CAMMEYER” 
Spring Shoe Style Book 


illustrating the latest and smartest 

designs of fashionable Foot Dress for 
Men, Women and Children 

WILLBE SENT TOYOU FREE ON REQUEST 


No matter what you may desire in footwear 
—we.have it—and because we are 


America’s Largest Shoe Establishment 


you can make your shoe purchases here for 
the entire family with the utmost satisfac- 
tion to your feet and your pocketbook. 


EASTER SPECIAL! 





Women’s patent leather, 14 genuine pearl button, black vel- 
vet top shoe, as illustrated, never before retailed anywhere 
for less than $5.00. Special Mail Order Easter Price $3.75 
(express prepaid). When ordering mention style, L 785, giv- 
ing size and width of shoe worn. Send postal or money order. 
You must be pleased or your money will be promptly refunded. 
**CAMMEYER’’prepays expressage on cata- 
logue purchases of $5.00 or more to all parts 
‘of the United States and Canada. 


It is to your interest and advantage to have 
a Cammeyer Shoe Style Book in your home. 
Itis FREE. Write for it now! 


“CT AMMEYER” 


STAMPED ON A SHOE. 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York 
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Parisian Hair Goods 
give that natural and artistic effect to 
your coiffure. We are the largest import- 
ers—selling direct—saving you all 
dealers’ profits. The following latest 
styles in guaranteed genuine human 


hair sent to you ON APPROVAL 






WHEN I DRANK TEA 
IN ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


before you begin your voyaging buy a tea- 
basket. You’ll find that tea, like the dragon’s 
blood, will help you to understand the voices 
around you. 

And yet there is many a time when one can 
dispense with the tea-basket; for tea in a 
cottage garden or on an inn terrace may be a 
delightful affair. 


92388 We were punting down the Avon one July 
afternoon when a half-hearted shower had 
filled the air with soft silvery gray mist through 
which the sun smiled wanly. The omniscient 
young woman in our Leamington hotel had 
assured us that there was no use in going to 
Warwick on Sunday. ‘ Nothing’s hopen,” she 
insisted with polite finality. Whereupon we 
turned up the collars of our raincoats and gayly 
set forth for Warwick. There’s a Heavenly, 
conscience-free liberty about visiting a town 
full of sights when ‘“‘nothing’s hopen.” 

Just how the adventure would have turned 
out if we had not met a river we shall never 
know; but before we had walked a mile we 
came to a bridge, looked down and saw boats 
moored beside the banks, and, with one accord, 
swept down tempestuously upon the boatman. 
Warwick had existed for some centuries with- 
out us. It might continue to labor under that 
handicap. We would goa-boating. We rowed 
upstream first, until we came to a weir, and a 
mill, and a friendly miller with whom we fore- 
gathered. Then we turned the prow down- 
stream and stole along among the rushes until 
we came within view of Warwick town. They 
have a most discriminating fashion of planting 
their gardens along the Avon where it flows 
through that old town. Below the weir, where 
the water foams and struggles under the shadow 
of the Castle walls, the river belongs to the 
Earl; but above the weir there is a line of 
cottages on each bank, quaint old cottages 
facing primly upon village streets, but each 
with its long, narrow back garden running 
down to the river, and a path leading down 
between the rows of stately Madonna lilies to 
where a punt lies moored. 

We rowed on and on until the Castle bulked 
large and stately before us and the song of 
the weir was in our ears; and as we rested 
there in the shade of a willow, looking at 
the mounting towers and buttresses, my eyes 
fell upon a cottage nestled almost at the 
foot of the nearest tower. The cottage of my 
dreams: of all the delightful cottages I had 
seen, the most unequivocally delightful. It 
was a tiny affair of ragged, irregular outlines, 
and hardly a brick or a tile of it could I see, 
save for a chimney from which a thin, blue 
smoke was wavering upward. From ridgepole 
to foundation the place was adrip with honey- 
suckle and jasmine. A torrent of leaf and 
blossom poured over the roof and eaves, broke 
in spray around the little casement windows, 
flowed on to the ground. 


92398 Between the cottage and the water stretched 
a garden, beside which the other river gardens 











The Simple, Kodak Way 


Get the full measure of photographic enjoyment by finish- 
The Kodak Film 
Tank and Velox paper have made it simple in every detail. 


ing as well as taking Kodak pictures. 


There’s no guess work, no tentative experimenting in the Kodak Tank system 
of development. There’s no dark room; the films are, simply left for so many 
minutes in so much developer of a certain temperature. It’s as easy as loading 
your Kodak, and what is more important, the novice gets better results by the 
Kodak Tank system than does the expert by the old hand development, dark- 
room method. 


The Experience ts in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our two booklets 
“*Tank Development’? and **The Velox Book.” 














If not satisfactory—return at once. All long, Genuine, lustrous, 
Human Hair, short stem. 
SWITCHES 
Straight Hair Natural Wavy ee 





































were barren—a wilderness of old-fashioned 
bloom, color and fragrance run riot; and 

through the tangled sweetness a narrow flagged 
Bae. -.-- ae ewe +s ee walk ran down to the water edge, where a 
Min 1... 25 Shia... 8.80 group of splendid trees stood, throwing their 
26 in. 26 in . - 5.50 shadows across the stream. There was a rustic 





er 5 : eae 
Empress Braids as illustrated, 30 in. long, regular . # 
aase.. 2... ee seat beneath one of the trees and a rustic table 
Gentes of . m= Roses seers ae $3.50 before it, and as I saw them I clutched the 
igs for Ladies anc en from $5. o $35.00. Man Body’s arm. 
















Order Today enclosing long sample. Enclose with order five 
cents to help pay cost of shipping. , , 

shows all the latest Parisian Fashions in Hair 

Free Book Dressing, and quotes lowest prices; also contains 

valuable instructions on Self Beauty Culture. Write for it today. 


PARISIAN COMPANY, 400 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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“We will have tea there,” I said with 
conviction. 

He demurred, made remarks about privacy 
and intrusion and insult, but in vain. My 
prophetic soul had spoken, and the prophecy 
was a true one, for we did have tea at that 
rustic table. Moreover, that was what the 
table was there for. 

Mrs. Green, who owns the place, matches 
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HIS isa message to the world’s grand army of women 








the cottage and the garden, and is as satis- j 

a lactate ts Get oun War ea ctier ol them. te , who do the housework, and who want to do it better, 
came down the narrow walk between larkspur 7 and at a saving of time and labor, CHEER UP— 
and roses and lilies waist-high to meet us; and, i 
since we urged it, she sat with us there by the i 






river, after her neat little maid had brought 
us delicious tea and marmalade and freshly 


Dust Every Day With 
picked berries, and a plate stacked high with 


great slices of thin currant bread spread with 3 j 

fresh yellow butter. ay H 
She has lived there sixty years, and her —- | ' 

father and grandfather were there before her, ; Hi 

all in service to the Earls of Warwick. 2 a i tit 


‘““My grandmother came home pillion be- 
hind my grandfather, across the old bridge 
there,” she said, pointing to the ivy-covered 
ruin of great stone bridge piers standing 
between us and the weir. 

“The old Earl built the new iron bridge up 
yon, but the folk would not use it, for they 
liked the old way best; and then, when his 
temper was gone, he blew up the bridge here. 
They used the new bridge after that.” 


pa £9) fe Gowns Will 
, Look Fresh 


the whole season if made of 


pParna 
ZN sphigee 


FABRICS of QUALITY 
**The Weave That Will Wash Well 
and Wear’’ 
They come through the sun and suds as 
bright and fresh as ever. 
If your dealer does not keep Barnabys 
d ro 


mares 












Not a furniture polish. Just use it on a common cheese-cloth duster 
and dust the usual way—that’s all. Everything on which it is used 
CHEERS UP immediately. The dust is removed and the original beauti- 
ful finish restored, a// in the one simple dusting operation. Renews 
instantly the appearance of chaifs, tables, pianos, bureaus, beds, metal 
work, enameled surfaces, and chandeliers. Fine for hardwood floors. 

In fact, LIQUID VENEER is good for everything and everything is 
better for LIQUID VENEER. 


Trial Bottle Free 


92398 But aside from temper, which she accepts 
as a lordly prerogative, ‘“‘the great family” 
have no faults for this loyal tenant. 

“Tt’s often the Earl or my Lady or young 











































we will ny an ou where Lord Brooke comes tapping at my door and Prove for yourself the great CHEER UP qualities of f 
sanbw ok” ; saying, ‘May I walk about in your pretty LIQUID VENEER by getting a free sample. CHEER 
Address Dept. L garden, Mrs. Green?” she told us with pride. Simply sign and mail the attached ““CHEER UP” COUPON 
BARNABY MFG. CO., _ Fall River, Mass. ‘And they’ve had their tea here where you UP’? coupon today. Then you will ap uErale 
sit. You’ve seen our Lady, the Countess of know what LIQUID VENEER will Bt age 
. ? ° = as quit eneer 
Co rta Hand-sewing is more difficult but Warwick? She’s the beautiful one and she do. an it will make housework Building, | 
cor — sone it makes a far_more comfortable walks like an American lady. When she’s » and that hah : f dr sat Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our Specialty shoe than is possible with machinery. That 2 : " d h ¢ a pleasure instead of a read. Please send me free, and 
« : walking in the park with a dozen other great ‘ bigdani ; ge Plea me free, am 
is why we sew all our shoes by hand and why our shoes are more com “ g, e There is nothing just as good without further obligation 
fortable, look better and wear longer than any other. For real com- ladies I can pick her out just by her walk. as LIQUID VENEER. NOW on my part, sample bottle of 
fort get our Hand-sewed shoes, the acided comfort alone is worth more They have the fine way of walking—your Fi /— —.. theo + hie) LIQUID VENEER. 






than they cost. We have specialized for years in making comfort- 
able shoes and the resuit is a soft, flexible, glove-like shoe that will 
bring comfort and ease to your aching feet. The sole is flexible, the 
Sper is soft, there is no friction or rubbing, the sheeis the shape of 


American ladies, but our English ladies have 
the quiet eyes. I wonder why do your American 
ladies all have tired eyes—tired and a little 


Name_ 


Buffalo Specialty Company 














natural foot and all strain is removed. Wear these shoesand your : a 10 Liquid Veneer Building 
feet will never know an ache or a pain. Thousands of womenare wear- hard, maybe. That’s why I was thinking you Buffalo, N. Y. St. and No 
ing our shoes in preference to all others, because they have found , N.Y. St. No. 
them far superior. Try a pair and know what real comfort means. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 Se 


Send for book of styles and guarantee. §2.75to$3.50deliveredin U.S. 
Colonial Shoe Company, Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Our Grandfathers 


Used it as a keen relish 
for many a dish. For 
nearly eighty years 





LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Has been known in Every Coun- 
try. The rare ingredients used in 
this distinctive sauce have special 
appetizing properties and each is ab- 
solutely essential to the perfect flavor 
and relish of this unique preparation. 
It adds just the savor needed for 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Gravies, 
Game and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 
Gives that Keen Edge 
to Appetite 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
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DRALLE’S famous 
Floral ILLUSION is a 


distinctive perfume 


The pure unadulterated 
essence of the flower. Nothing 
added and nothing taken away. 

Extracted by a new and secret process, the 

full fragrance of the flower is obtained in a 

highly concentrated liquid form, without alco- 

hol or other cheapening ingredients. One 

drop imparts the delightful odor of freshly 
cut flowers. 


An Illusion Heart for Three 2c Stamps 


This dainty heart touched with a single drop of Lily of 
the Valley will demonstrate the lasting fragrance of 
DRALLE'S ILLUSION. Wear it about 
your neck, or carry itin your purse with your 
handkerchief, and note how long it lasts, 
and how many of your friends will notice it. 
When sending give your dealer's name. 
Imitators have attempted to copy the 
package, the bottle and the labels—but it 
is impossible for them to duplicate, or even 
imitate the perfume. Insiston DRALLE’S 
ILLUSION, the original and genuine non- 
alcoholic perfume. 


ILLUSION can be had in Rose, Violet, 
Lily of the Valley, Narcissus, Heliotrope, 
Lilac and Wistaria at the best shops. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


Sole Agents for U.S, and Canada 
























New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 


intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Producesthat perfect, 


B woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
underthearms. Gives 
& full, shapely bust. 

; Not detected by 
| sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. Closes 
| high in back forming cor- 
‘ al set cover. 

Measure. _ oo) Ruffles Launder flat. 
Booklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 


women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 


Give Bust 





natural form every J 











A graduated Rope of Pearls with the delicate 
sheen and cream tint of the most beautiful oriental 
pearls, including a cluster clasp of 
finest artificial diamonds and pearls, 
regularly sold at $8.00. SPECIAL... 

Tlustrated Catalog Sent for 10c Postage 


Taeeec’'r FREDERICS Siweree 
23 D East 20th St., New York 











WHEN I DRANK TEA 
IN ENGLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


weren’t American at first, Ma’am, you looked 
so peaceful and satisfied in the eyes.”’ 

She writes poetry, this little old lady of the 
cottage, and she consented to read me some 
of it while the Man Body went off for a little 
walk. 

“Tt’s not as I have eddication, Ma’am; but 
living here where it’s so beautiful, and coming 
down here through the garden at daybreak 
every morning to listen to the water and the 
birds, I’m that full of it all I writes because 
I can’t ’elp it.” 

Very good poetry, too, some of it—good in 
spirit if not in rhyme and rhythm. She has 
the feeling for beauty and the open eyes. 

“T sits here and dreams some afternoons 
when there’s nobody for tea, and it’s wonderful 
to have lived in such a beautiful place, Ma’am. 
I’m thankful, indeed Iam. And everybody’s 
very kind. Some days whole parties of great 
folk come over from Leamington, driving over 
on coaches or coming down the river by boat. 
Oh, I’ve had the grand folk drinking tea here 
and walking in my garden—but none like my 
Lady and the Earl. And do you know what 
I’ve often been thinking about, Ma’am? Do 
you see that narrow slit up there in the tower? 
That’s where poor Piers Gaveston’s dungeon 
was. They told us all about the poor gentle- 
man at the pageant, and it hurts me to think 
that all the light he got was through that slit, 
and that everything was so beautiful here all 
around him, and he shut away from it all, 
there in the dark. I’ve cried for the poor 
gentleman. Indeed I have, Ma’am. I’d have 
liked him to see my garden.”’ 

I could have cried for him myself, sitting 
there. I could have cried for any one who 
would never drink tea there beside the Avon 
among the flowers and the Castle shadows and 
listen to this dear little old woman with the 
shy friendliness and the sweet voice and the 
poet heart. 


933 An old lady is, when all is said and done, 
your most satisfactory tea-hour companion— 
a sweet, sound, ripe old lady who has drunk her 
tea and watched the world go by for some sixty 
or seventy years. There’s such a one up in the 
Scottish Highlands below Inverness, and she 
will climb the moors with you as blithely as 
any girl. She will tell you rare tales, too, while 
you lie in the purple heather and the kettle 
hums—tales of clan feud and clan loyalty, 
of Highland bravery and Highland death and 
Highland love. Prince Charlie’s still her dar- 
ling, and when she talks of him she’s prone 
to drop into the Gaelic; for no soft Lowland 
tongue can tell what a Highlander feels in 
his heart’s core. 

“Ve should learn the Gaelic, dearie,’’ she 
says when she comes back to plain Scots after 
an emotional outburst. ‘Ah, it’s the gr-r-and 
language. There’s thirty-four words for darlin’ 
in it. It’s the gr-r-eat language for love- 
making, d’ye ken. Ye get sucha gr-rip of the 
wor-rds.”’ 

We needed the Gaelic to grieve in, that last 
afternoon of our tea-drinking in the Highlands. 
It’s a gr-r-and language for lament as well as 
for love, is the Gaelic. Our old friend was as 
sad as we. She sang us Gaelic songs of parting 
in a sweet, weak voice that quavered on the 
higher notes; and the shaggy Highland cattle 
came up over the brow of the hill to stare at 
us; and a blue-eyed, barefooted lassie, dropped 
from Heaven knows where, brought us a 
bunch of white heather and shared our plum- 
cake; and when we went homeward the 
sunshine had gone from the hills, and the long 
twilight had fallen softly, and the heather was 
black instead of purple in the distances. 


9488 One could go on and on with the record of 
teacup days. The memories come swarming; 
for we carried our tea-basket to the sands and 
cliffs of Cornwall and Devon, to the downs 
that billow around beautiful, storied Bath, to 
the gardens of Sussex and the hopfields of 
Kent. It crossed the Channel with us, too— 
but that’s quite another story; for it is in 
England that the tea drinker comes into his 
own. There is the home of the cult. There 
tea-drinking is, as the Man Body has said, a 
National institution, almost a religious rite. 

And it is good to remember that our last tea 
in Europe was brought to us in an English gar- 
den as we motored down to take our steamer. 
I can close my eyes and see that garden—a 
quiet, bee-haunted, drowsy, dream-filled place 
shut in by high brick walls where late roses 
clambered. 

If ever I forsake my native land a mighty 
passion for brick garden walls will have been 
my undoing. The blessed privacy they provide 
is a thing unknown on our trim, well-kept 
lawns guiltless of fence or hedge, bare to the 
curious glance of every passerby. It would be 
a bold American who would build a high brick 
wall around his suburban home. Doubtless 
the public viewpoint is that of a very small 
girl who heard me expressing my longing for a 
walled-in garden where no prying eyes could 
intrude. 

‘What do you want to do that you don’t 
want people to see?” she asked with great- 
eyed curiosity—and I had no answer ready. 

It isn’t what I want to do in that dream 
garden. It is what I want to feel in it that 
fills me with desire; but one thing is sure: we 
would drink tea there, the Man Body and I. 
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The Confidential Chat 


“When I think, my dear, how I used to work and worry over dessert, 
and over anything to be served when friends dropped in, I cannot be too 


thankful for Jell-O. 


“If everything for the table were as easily made up as 


JELL- 


there would be more time for rest and recreation for 
women.” 


Jell-O is for dessert, and there is no dessert so 
simple or so elaborate that it cannot be made of Jell-O. 


There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 
The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS OF 


THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and 
gold, will be sent free to all who write for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


Let Peckham’s Make 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your Old Feathers 


At Small 
Cost 
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Photographic Illustration 
of Willow Plume Made from Old Feathers. 


~~ 
UST send us your old Ostrich Feath- SS She 4) 3% 
ers, any sizes or colors, and from them 





























we will make for you at small cost a mag- 
nificent Willow Plume faultlessly curled 
and dyed your favored shade—guaran- 
teed to present an exceedingly handsome 
appearance, hold its shape and color, 
and wear splendidly. 


Our Great Experience 
At Your Service 


We have been for many years engaged in 
making Willow Plumes, and number our satis- 
fied customers by thousands in all parts of the 
country. You need have no hesitation, what- 
ever, in dealing with us, as our responsibility 
is unquestioned and our record of square deal- 
ing is established. So just send us your old 
feathers and let us show you what we can do 
for you. 


The Work of 
our Dyeing 
and Clean- 
ing Depart- 
ments is 


Second to 
None 














Our References W:,7°*. 
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Our Prices Will Please You | 


We will write you a letter the same day your 
plumes reach us advising you exactly what size 
**Willow’’ they will make, our price, and any 
other information you require. Then, if you 
do not care to have the work done, we will at 
once return yourplumeatourexpense. Y outake 
absolutely no risk of any kind in dealing with us. 


Only Hand Knotted Work 


Every Willow Piume we turn out is knotted 
by hand, and we guarantee our work to be 
strictly high grade in the minutest detail. If you 
haveany old Ostrich Feather Boas or Pompons, 
send them along, as we can use them with the 
old feathers in making up a new, stylish and 
elegant Willow Plume that is guaranteed to 
look as well, hold its shape and color and wear 
as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from 
any store or mail order house at three or four 
times the cost. 








Prices 

for All 
Work Will 
Be Sent 
Promptly on 
Application 














ou to the /Central National Bank, 
known St. Louis business concern. 


620 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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STYLE and EASE during THE GIRLS I KNEW 


MATERNITY pA 5) aa 


her. ‘‘Your mother wrote to mine and said 
You who are pro- ia ! that you were a dear daughter, but that she 

spective mothers : p b hadn’t been interested enough in your friends, 
Know that the H. & W. Fuw and she saw she had made a mistake.” 

(Marmo) Maternity Corset ““Mother couldn’t make any mistakes,” I 












Waist gives a trim and 





stylish figure — without MATERNITY said staunchly, and even then wondered, for of 
y . 

the rae ee. ! da’ late I had deemed Mother very old-fashioned 
"“auer. en var. 27%, WAIST and mistaken. Then suddenly I sat up very 
child—throughout the : straight. ‘‘Is she going to die, Jeanette?” I 
entire wearing-period. $2 asked. ‘Tell me the truth.” 


Scientifically de- 
signed to give support 
wherever needed, it is 
j soft and pliable with 
( lacings on either side, 
adjustable to the com- 
2 fort of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the 
figure stylishly and natu- 
rally after confinement. 
All steels removable, 


Particularly desirable in 
convalescence or aiter sur- 


Jeanette was silent fora moment. Then she 
said softly: ‘“‘We never can tell, dear, about 
such an illness. We know that she is very 
weak, but I believe she has a chance.”’ 

Then I knew how very ill Mother was, and I 
flung myself again into Jeanette’s arms. 

She spoke gently. ‘‘Isn’t this the time, dear, 
to help your Mother—to show the strength I 
know you have? There are the younger chil- 
Gicel eppibtions, Sateck. sium | \ dren, and Frank, dear Frank, who loves her so, 
ever stays are desirable but rage and whose heart is breaking.” | 

i n s Waist is una ‘ 
contort and Sip Tee” Made with buten er cep front. “Tey to be . aos acorn’ a jay _ 


ar -_ Lost sy tan aoe helped your father; help us all, Margaret. I 


Full Bust and Graceful Figure pe eee 


First, because Brightener does more than 
water can do. It does these things: 


Saves the Finish Covers Scratches 

Cleans Thoroughly Never Collects Dust 

Polishes Beautifully Never Injures Finish 
Applied Easily—Soft Cloth 


Second, because water is the most expen- 
sive cleanser to use on finished floors—it 
injures the finish, warps and raises the grain 
of the wood; should mot be used. 


































82388 Somehow her words gave me confidence. 

Poa ae donne Bnet hh I dried my eyes and went with Jeanette down- tl 

if you desire a shapely bust stairs. Out in the back yard two small boys, 2 H 

and a pr ~ without wait- who had been so recently babies, were sitting 

dase aoe yours yore disconsolately on soap-boxes, while a third, a 
| with the H. & W. Dress Form little bigger, was perched on top of the fence. it 
ert, “— sane neg ‘ Jeanette went out to them. i 
too aie ee aa te see _Louise sat in a corner of the kitchen. She il 

vourealy ad Nawreoseppiy | | Kissed her she began to cry softly, “I want 

- : <issed her she began to cry softly. wan ' 
icueae We Mother, Margaret,” she al of welll her so will keep your floors and 
The use of much.” 





unhygienic, un- 

sightly padding is 
now unnecessary. 

Without strain or ef- 

fort, also, your shoul- 

ders will be kept 

k erect, and your figure 

will conform to the 

No. 1904X prevailing vogue— 

$1.00 full bust, straight 

= waist and long hips. 

The H. & W. Dress Form is adjustable 

to any size without lacing. Order by actual 


furniture deautiful all the time and 

at ‘‘no cost’? because a dollar’s ff 
worth of Brightener will make a dollar’sworth J 
of wax, varnish or shellac last twice as long ff 
as otherwise. Oil preparations make floors 
sticky and collect dust. Brightener contains ff 
no oil—no water. | 


‘So do we all, dear,”’ I answered, trying to 
stifle the great longing in my own heart; ‘‘and 
maybe if we all pray hard enough she’ll come 
back to us.” 

Louise seemed little comforted, but when 
Frank came home at night he would not eat 
nor would he stay downstairs a minute. I 
found him later sitting by Mother’s bed looking 
at her. Her eyes were closed, but every little 


bal 





ed Po ry LL all bee aaeat ae open ae and — at Frank One quart —75c — will last the average home six i 
¢ ii, 
ane on pene on uptal pan. ‘3 50 from the em — ee months; pint, 45c; half gallon, $1.35; gallon, $2.50. ff] 


And all through that dreadful time Jeanette 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. was loving and wise. I don’t know what we Send for Free Sample and Book 

















should have done without her. I thought “Beautiful Floors—Their Finish and Care” Ps 
H. & W. Sheathlyne Corset Waists many times of my other girl friends, and I Read the proper way to oy ee 
.. ‘ “ ” ¢ could not imagine them in so loving or wise Care for Waxed, Var- Finish and Care for Furniture 7 BOYLE 
give the new “uncorseted” figure a part as Jeanette’s, and how I wished I had nished and Shellaced pind Interior. Woodwork. ra & CO. 
known her in the beginning! I grew to care Gleam ont Polish Hard- Finish Old and New 7 ~ Bigaee send 
greatly for her and to hope that some day I wood or Pine Floors. Floors, Etc. Ps me Free Samples 
_LET US SEND YOU might be like her. Then when I remembered A.S. BOYLE & CO. 7 and copy of your 


2000 West 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 7” 200K, “ Beautiful 

The beautiful finish for all floors eee 

and woodwork is ¢ Nahe — i 
Old English Floor Wax =” 

Ask for Sample “i 


the possibility of Mother leaving us nothing 
HAIR |“ 


S482 Then came the time when the doctor told 
ON APPROVAL us to prepare for the worst; that that night 
We will send you this would tell all. How shall I write of that dread- 







Ta Address i 
becaghicnd ne tee ful period? Father never spoke, but sat hour F 
new catalog without a cent after hour at Mother’s side, while Frank re- My dealer is Se aay 
& in advance. Our immense busi- mained in a stupor downstairs ina corner of 
» ness, the largest of its 4 
















the kitchen. Only once did he look up, and 
that was when Jeanette put her soft hand on 
his head; then he caught her fingers in his and 
raised them to his lips. 

Night came, and how dreadful are the even- 
ing shadows when death hovers near! Jeanette 
and I put the smaller children to bed, and then 


kind in the world, en- 
ables us to quote surpris- 
ingly low prices. Goods 
listed below are extra 
\ short stem, made of 
splendid quality, 
The above beautiful selected human 
Coiffure ‘‘Du Jour” is hair,andtomatch 
dressed with our 26 any ordinary 











inch wavy switch. shade. she and Frank, Louise and I went upstairs _i 1 4 New 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES — WAVY SWITCHES a ee ee ; — gf 
1302.18 in. $1.00 20in. $2.00 The hours crept around and Louise slept fit- a 
2oz.20in. 1.35 22in. 3.00 fully; at times she woke and cried softly, her a 4. The original 
Sh ve = ~ be 4 controlled sobs touching my heart. Frank sat Wo Raa bet: £ sil 
30z.26in. 4.95 30in. 8.00 away off in a corner in the shadows. Then riiliancy OF Sil- 
Featherweight Stemiess Switch, pr suddenly I remembered how he had prevented verware will be 
> eee git Os : my going away with Daisy; how stern his face : 
ly ’ - . 

waa oe had looked, but how tender his words: ‘“‘And— a ape po _— The Perfect Maternity Skirt 
200 other si d grades of ; ee ay he 2? This “NATIONAL M; hy rg a ’ 

Switches ee ” ; e50c to $50.00 little girl—say your prayers tonight ! y the regular use © This “NATIONAL” Maternity Skirt is con 


Er went to him and touched his hands; they 
were icy. ‘Boy,’ I said, using Mother’s fond 


9 ful, stylish, easily adjusted, will not sag or 
Py ° i drag, and always gives a neat, trim appear- 
word, shall we go over to the window and RIGH S ance—no matter how large or how small the 


pray for Mother? Pray that she will stay waist-band is adjusted. There are no com- 


with us?” plicated fasteners, requiring aid to close the 
He said nothing, but walked with me across 7’ VER REAIY skirt, no draw-string or elastic band, no bulki- 


: ness or discomfort. It is the perfect skirt for 
the room to the window. 


Pompadour, Natural Curly . .85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50 


Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval, wire sealed. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and 
a bargain, break the seal and remit the 
price. If not, return to us seal un- 
broken. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 


structed on entirely new lines—it is beauti- 


z ; Used By Over a Million American Women maternity wear. 
are a little more expensive; ask for I drew the shade, and together we looked a Prices $5 98 to $10 ( Expressage ) 
estimate, up into the black sky; we did not say any- Always ready for instant use—contains i . Prepaid by Us 
Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, 


thing out loud, but I saw Frank’s lips moving. : . < een Booklet No. 22 and Samples Free 
beautifully illustrated. Shows all the . + unghrerpe me.» no grit or acid—will not scratch, wear 













. al “ _ x > , This skirt is a boon to prospective mothers. Our 
latest ae I a ngs coor wate Bg ney ae away or mar the surface. booklet No. 22, iliustrating and describing the com- 
° ? s ° J ’ 5 ’ .* ae plete line of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Maternity Skirts, and 
PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING and in a moment she had joined us. Soft as ge Reds oy as y samples of materials will be sent in a plain envelope 
, 4 S = free, upon request. Write for this booklet now. 
and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- Frank put one arm about her and drew me water. A perfect _ ish for és 
structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely within the other, and together we three stood silverware, metalware, cut We pay express National Cloak 
illustrated, which every woman wants, Write today. 


asking that that beloved life might be spared. glass, marble, porcelain or 
enamel. Sold for 38 years. 


Learn to say “Wright’s Silver 
Cream”’ when asking your dealer for 


charges. Your & Suit Co. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


money back \ \ 221W. 25th St. 
f you ask |. \ New York 
Sor tt. \ i iy City 


2&S3 Then we heard a noise, a stifled cry, and 
then a quick, soft opening of Mother’s door 

















and the shutting to again. a silver polish. 
; ?. I went to my door and flung it open. In the Send 6c (in stamps) for a large 
Parents, by all means, give this mag- dim hall lamplight the doctor stood, his hair sample jar 
azine to your boys! It will keep them disheveled, his face white and drawn. J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
from vile trash, inspire them to be “She wants Margaret,” he said. ‘Mar- , ‘70 Court Street Keene, N. H. 
manly, educate their hands garet! Come! She will live, thank God!” 
and develop their minds. But I stood unable to move, then I found my 
voice: ‘‘Oh, not Margaret; it can’t be Mar- $ 


Willow Plumes 


Direct from the manufacturer 
at one half regular price. 
Made in our own fac- 
tories and sold direct 

to you. You save the 

wholesale and retail profit. 

WILLOW PLUMES. Glossy male stock, 

long, lustrous flues, extra wide, —s knotted, 

hand tied, as illustrated; 18 in. long, $5.95; 19 Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 
in. $7.50; 20in. $9.00; 23 in. $12.00. FRENCH dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 

PLUMES — Prime stock, broad flues, French curled; 

n. 


4 - : - washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
17% in.$1.85; 20in., extra quality, $4.50. Colors, not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 
blackor white, or any shade to match your suit. 







garet, Doctor; why, I’ve not been a good girl— 
I’ve worried her ”? T broke into sobs. 

The doctor said nothing, but his face was 
very gentle as he led me into Mother’s room 
and to the bed; Father knelt there looking at 
Mother, a wonderful light upon his face. And 





Best stories by best boys’ authors. Prac- 
tical articles by experts on carpentry, mechan- Oe ae Zo 7 Be ea0 FY 
ics, electricity, photography. Stamp and coin while she looked with recognition at him a 
collecting. Outdoor games and sports. Full of great understanding of the meaning of things 
pictures. 4 WHOLE YEAR FOR $1.00 broke upon me, and as Father saw me and 
10 cents a copy at all news-stands moved away a little I went quickly and fell 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY sside hi > eves seeki %o : 
117 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, beside him, my eyes seeking Mother’s. She 


put out her hand and laid it on mine. 

























































































“ ° 9 ‘ : = Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. aye 
Margaret, little daughter,” she said, very Money gronety refunded if goods not satisfactory, Ex- CAUTION: Our. registered trade-mark appears on inside 
reakly. Indeed it was shisper, b he lov pressage prepaid. ON APPROVAL: On receipt of 25 cents 5 of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Ww eakly. ia er it was a whisper, but the love for expressage, we will ond any plume C.O.D. with privilege of Toten if your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
in it was transfiguring. examination. Ifnot satisfactory, return to us, and we will return All c t stpaid A £ price. 
— een ens PENCE And then I oa are little child once more, your dS cents. Also lowes and higher priced plumes. = “FREE: ‘For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
— ee - A r fioeg i ° 5 ; ing. so booklet. 
Handsome, cost less than wood, a hurt child again whom Mother’s kiss could ; ‘Watte today ter complete eataleg ameaa=s made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence heal. And as I felt her dear, thin hand on National Ostrich Feather Co.. 41 W. 21st Street. New York THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-C, BOSTON, MASS. 
Witt df until_you get our Free Catalogue . . f Pld = A Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. 
i and Special Prices. mine I knew what her unfailing love meant; I 
We can save you money. knew what my life would have lacked had she Wi ) . 
q Kokomo Fence Machine Co. been taken from me. : . omanis Favor ite Incubator CLASS PINS 
q = 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. Then I found my voice. ‘“ Mother,” I said, ic the Essex-Model (World’s Best , 
ae “will you be my friend now? I—oh, Mother— | Hatcher) ; illustrated and described in and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. 
SOMETHING NEW 3308 | UShuoeersdmsntyetaen ceiserrigeatet | | EADS Ce, SS Ll 
r. Essex's story of ‘‘ Why some suc- ither style with any three letters anc 
OME N LABELS ; _ — ” me and en eeerenay pogo EEENVINE... coed where others fall.” He starts you figures. one oF two colors of cpanel 
et eee * ® standing an appiness e€ er eyes at my ‘. 2 right. The story by an incubator and ng ver, c each, . 0Z.; 
Serid ‘fof. hiandsome catalogue. Original designs pic aes Bary come co tae bewdlnges Fn pwd cee Soremee ae on Saneaies end Sliver Plated, 100 each, $1°00 des.” Send for free 
to seléct “from. A suggestion for Birthday Gift. kab . di h , Essex-Model | try machines. Send your address for free Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
PENN DE BARTHE unspeaka le reigned in my eart. Picehidee copy to ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR e Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
929 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. of Quality ty 00.,58 Henry St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 128 BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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| the Finest 


ILL you try this ham and bacon 
of extra quality, tenderness and 
flavor? It’s Dairy Brand. 

Made from the choicest selection of 
prime young porkers—reared in the 
heart of the greatest dairy section in the 
country—Southern Minnesota. They’ re 


Milk- and Grain-Fed Hogs 


This ideal ration combines with the 
sparkling spring water—with which this 
region abounds —to form just the right 
proportion of lean and fat—the thin- 
skinned, fine-grained, full-flavored ‘pork 
of preference.”” 

Let us send you our booklet 
“* Dainty Ways of Serving Dairy 


Hams and Bacon.’’ Mailed on 
request. 


Test Dairy Brand products for yourself. 
They are parchment-wrapped. Order 
a whole Dairy Ham or flitch of Dairy 
Bacon—delicious in scores of ways—as 
a special standby for use when company 
comes—for a quick and easy luncheon, 
or a sturdy meal. 


Dairy Hams and Bacon are the 
highest priced of the highest 
priced kinds. But the quality is 
there —the distinctive flavor. 


They’re intended for those who care 
enough to pay the price for something 
different and better—a private stock 
product. 


Dairy Hams—20c the Pound 
(Weight, 12 to 16 lbs.) 


Dairy Bacon—30c the Pound 
(Weight, 6 to 8 lbs.) 

If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand 
goods we will ship direct at above prices— 
F. O. B. Austin. Send draft or money order. 
Send your name and dealer’s name now for 
dainty book of recipes. Address 


George A. Hormel & Co. 


Austin, Minnesota 


Here’s Practical Health 
Insurance and 
Economy 


= you value the health of 
your family you will insist on 
the most thoroughly sanitary 
refrigerator you can buy. Look 
for the name Leonard Clean- 
able and you'll be sure of satisfaction. 

I have been in the refrigerator business since 
Lincoln was President and the 


Le onar Cleanable 


Refrigerator 

is the perfect product of over a half century’s ex- 
perience. Tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Lined with genuine white porcelain 
enamel, continuous piece, round corners—no place for 
dirt or germs. Don't contuse this with enamel which 
is only paint. Inside parts removable, easily cleaned. 
Nine-wall construction means small ice bills. If 
your dealer can’t supply you I'll ship, Freight Pre- 
paid, as far as the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers. 

Money Back if not satisfied. 
Style No. 4, shown here, size 
34'4x 21x 4514, polished golden 
oak finish, only §$35.00—S0 other 
styles and sizes. 

Write me today for 48-page 
Catalogue, Free Sample of por- 
celain lining and sty Free Book 
for Housekeepers. 

C. H. Leonard, Pres. 
Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 


102 Clyde Park Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\Dorit Cheat 
the Baby 


4 . : ; : 
PP by getting him an inferior 
. make-shift cart, when, for 
the same price, you can get the popular 


FICK FOLDING 


CARRIAGE 


having all the comforts for the baby and all the advan- 
tages for you that you havea right to. If your dealer 
does not handle the Ficks, send for illustrated folder. 


Ficks Carriage & Reed Co., 112 Findlay Street, Cincinnati, 0. 























SE PTTL Tain CATALOG Neo. 10 


Shows most com- 
plete and up to date line of Embroidery De- 
signs, Supplies, Handkerchiefs, House- 
hold Linens, Etc.—over 2000 illustrations. It's FREE. Write today. 


F.HERRSCHN ER, 6467 Marshfield Ave., CHICAGO 




















How | Studied the Piano 
Under Leschetizky 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


light upon every succeeding composition. For 
instance, one ‘“‘Class’”’ day when a young 
Bostonian was playing a Chopin waltz, Pro- 
fessor was dissatisfied with its rendition be- 
cause it did not possess sufficient grace and 
elasticity of rhythm. He stopped the player, 
saying: 

“No, no; you must be a man of leisure, 

‘élégant,’ in evening suit, wearing white 
gloves and white cravat, ready to enjoy a 
delightful, waltz; not just a man of business 
who goes in haste to the ball and flies about in 
a hurry.” 

Accordingly, the waltz was repeated in 
more graceful measure, but still wanting some- 
what in elasticity, when, in the midst of it, 
Leschetizky turned around, and, shaking his 
head with pathetic dissatisfaction, said: 

“But you have forgotten your white cravat, 
after all.” 

It was irresistibly funny, but the waltz was 
finished in altogether different fashion, the 
player having at last caught the true idea. 


NOTHER one of the pupils, who later was 
playing (very beautifully, too) Beethoven’s 
“‘Appassionata,”’ was inclined to become too 
emotional in the deep, soulful melody of the 
Andante, when Professor crying ‘ Halt!” 
turned upon him, saying: 

“Play not this beautiful theme as if you 
were crawling on your knees up the aisle to 
the altar, but as you enter cross yourself, 
then, with head thrown back, walk forward, 
prepared to worship the Lord as a man 
should.’ 

A flush mounted to the face of the pianist; 
but how well he understood the master, for, 
turning to his instrument, he played more nobly 
than he had ever done, having felt the subtle 
distinction by means of Professor’s unique 
criticism. 

Complaint was made at one of the “‘ Classes” 
by an American student, who objected to the 
extreme, and, to her mind, unnecessary effort 
demanded by Professor in having us memo- 
rize a composition bar by bar—each hand 
singly—so that he could at will call for a 
certain measure, and be answered by the pupil 
giving it in all its roundness as to notes, shad- 
ing, fingering, pedaling, but quite detached 
from previous or subsequent measures. The 
question was asked, ‘“‘ Why be called upon for 
a thing apparently not essential and certainly 
of no beauty?” 

“Hein?” immediately cried Professor, ‘is 
it, then, untrue that if from a string of pearls 
1 voluntarily detach a single one, it is no 
longer a thing of beauty in itself?” 


UT, obvious as the aptness and force of 

these instances are, they still fail of the full 
effect they produced on the ‘‘Class,”’ unques- 
tionably because of the absence of the vivid 
pe rsonality which so emphasized and vivified 
every word the master uttered as to make 
it unforgetable. The wonderful red-brown 
eyes—at one moment deeply earnest, farseeing, 
looking into and beyond the mysteries— 
in an instant, answering a light touch upon 
his arm, would bend smilingly on the upturned 
face of the baby of the ‘‘Class,” little Bertha 
Jahn; then, in a flash, with lightninglike 
suddenness, the lurking mischief which the 
smile had uncovered would leap forth and 
transform the man as he bade “the Jahn” 
deliver a disturbing message to ‘‘the Pompous 
One” over in the remote end of the salon 
where he was holding forth to some half-awed 
newcomers. Where now was the mystic, the 
man of visions, musical and otherwise? For 
there stood one brimming over with mis- 
chievous life; and yet the two were separated 
by but a breath. 

It is this instant response of line and expres- 
sion, and, deeper, of the nature itself, which 
makes this man a power so great in his chosen 
field that there is no gainsaying it. His two- 
edged wit, sharpened by long years of com- 
parative criticism in the teaching of myriad 
pupils of contrasting temperaments, is no less 
a source of power. 

What glorious opportunities this unique 
“Class” gave the earnest student! What an 
awakening of the true, higher critical faculty — 
not captiousness—by reason of worthy com- 
parisons, made possible through various noble 
styles of playing! For example, who ever 
dreamed of the wonderful wizardry of pedaling 
until he listened to the magic of the master’s 
treatment of this usually overworked aid of 
the deficient pianist? But lo! it became a 
new and coveted art under Leschetizky. The 
use of the syncopated pedal was alone worth 
half the price of lessons. Leschetizky taught 
the lifting of the foot at every change of 
harmony, naturally; but in many cases, with 
the ordinary player, this results in a most de- 
tached style of playing. Professor, at such 
changes, held the foot down until the change 
was made, then instantly released the pedal, 
only to take it again on the unaccented beat, 
and the effect was of a continuous vocal melody 
instead of the usual broken orblurred harmonies 
of the uninitiated. 


Y FIERCE grappling with the German 

language had its due reward, for, at 
Professor’s birthday party on the twenty- 
second of June, I quite distinguished myself 
by joining in the conversation, which was by 
no means mere “shop” German, and this, 
too, when I was in a delighted flutter over 
the privilege extended to me by the master of 
sitting at his own table. 

The big pianos were relegated for once to 
one end of the salon, and small tables seating 
six or eight persons were distributed about 
the room, a somewhat larger one, reserved 
for Professor, occupying the center. At this 
attractively adorned table sat the master, 
beaming upon the assembled pupils, happy as 
a child at the merriment and gayety which 
the occasion provoked. 


Two or three times he rose to his feet to get 
a broader look at the well-filled rooms, saying 
softly to himself, ‘‘Schén! Wunderschén!” 
(“ Beautiful! Wonderfully beautiful!’) Then, 
lifting his glass, he swept the circle of his guests 
with smiling, appreciative glances and drank 
their health. 


ya clever fancy Herr Max Schuler, the 
celebrated court portrait-painter, a close 
friend of Professor’s and seated just opposite, 
quickly rose to his feet, and, turning to a 
favorite and greatly talented pupil, raised her 
hand to his brow, and, pressing it there, 
waited a brief instant as if to become sentient 
of her own feeling and then predicted the kind 
of lesson she would next have with the master, 
this purporting to be her special wish on the 
great night of the birthday. 

Again, he possessed himself of the hand 
of a laughing American girl, who, as was 
generally known to all present, had had a 
desperate experience at her last lesson, on 
which occasion Professor went about closing 
all the casements, saying, ‘“‘I cannot allow the 
—" to hear such playing in Leschetizky’s 

salon 

Herr Schuler made it appear that the young 
woman had been spending quite as much 
time on prayerful knees as at the piano, 
striving to avert the repetition of such morti- 
fication; whereupon Professor, with a merry 
outburst of laughter, promised her immunity 
from his just wrath, for one more lesson, at 
any rate. 

And so the fun increased until, as I was 
being served to a bit of the roast goose, Pro- 
fessor leaned over, asking in a stage whisper 
if I knew what I was eating, and, upon hear- 
ing my negative reply, answered ‘with wicked 
humor, ‘“‘Eine gewesene Schiilerin von‘ mir!” 
(‘A former pupil of mine’’), which called forth 
peals of laughter from ‘ne little group around 
the table. 


T THE conclusion of the feast the floor was 
cleared for dancing, and, of a sudden, Frau 
von D——, hoping for a number of volunteers, 
clapped her hands and asked, ‘‘ Who can play 
us a waltz?” at which, never dreaming that 
I should be alone in my offer, I answered 
the query and as quickly was escorted to the 
Bechstein, Professor’s own piano at the end of 
the room. Scarcely knowing what I did my 
fingers began playing the dreamy measures of 
“Auf Wiedersehen.”’ 

It seemed to carry its spell with it, for the 
room was fairly throbbing with rhythmically 
swaying figures when, suddenly appearing in 
the broad doorway leading to the dining-room, 
Professor cried in astonishment, ‘‘What, die 
kleine Amerikanerin (the little American)? 
Bravo! bravo!” and with but a stride or two, 
pipe in mouth, he reached the piano, and, 
drawing up a near-by chair, improvised, with 
charming grace, delightful arabesques and 
elaborations to accompany the beautiful theme 
of the dear old waltz, which I continued to 


At this the dancing ceased, the pupils 
crowding to the piano end of the salon, and at 
the conclusion of the unexpected duet the rev- 
elers shouted their ‘“‘bravos” and applauded 
until Professor, laughing, helped me to escape 
into the hall, where the great clock showed 
me it was the highly improper hour of two 
o’clock. 


Gathering the members of our little party - 


together we made our reluctant exit, after 
wishing enough joys to the master to fill his 
loving-cup to the brimming point. Then, with 
the zest which our evening’s good cheer and 
wit had provided, we scampered through the 
outlying streets—looking all unfamiliar in the 
uncertain mid-light of the summer night just 
turning into dawn—until we separated at the 
intersection of near-by streets, at which point 
none of us feared to traverse the half block to 
our separate doors. 

The stars were already paling; a cool breeze 
hurried us along our different ways; and I 
was soon tugging at the great bell-rod beside 
our street door, supposed to rouse a sleeping 
janitor, until my brave spirit began to quail 
in the lonely, eerie light of early dawn. A 
moment later I heard the welcome sound of 
shuffling feet which marked the coming of the 
sleepy old warder. 


HE season ended for good or ill, the lessons 

done, I realized that this much at least I had 
learned: the student of music, if worthy the 
name, vitalizes every moment and stays each 
passing breeze that it may sweep his heart- 
strings and thus awaken his imagination to 
new flights. Laying hold of pleasure or pain 
with equal courage, he turns it into some- 
thing nobler through the channels of his art. 
For the path, at whose far-distant end gleams 
a wondrous light, is thick with shattered hopes, 
ambitions, plans; laborious is the onward 
march, yet ever shining shows the light, 
waving, beckoning. 

Let no one dare to reckon on merely tread- 
ing in careless disregard the overstrewn path 
to achievement, for ambitions and wrecked 
hopes, stung to life by the grinding heel of the 
self-seeker, will rise up, challenging at every 
turn, sometimes even dragging down to their 
own low estate the struggling aspirant for 
distinction and honor. 

But to the single-hearted, his purpose well 
in view and ever mindful of the pitfalls on the 
way, welcoming with a brave heart the joys 
and the sorrows, the successes and the failures, 
the exultations and the heartbreaks which go 
to make up the daily life of the student, the 
creed of Lanier that ‘‘ Music is Love in search 
of a word” becomes clear to him; he adopts 
that creed as his own, and with an ever- 
broadening sympathy for his fellows he marches 
toward his triumph. 

With the master’s genius to furnish the light 
of inspiration the goal is sure! 
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The choicest of California's finest 
packed canned fruits can now be 
had at your grocers. Ask for a 
can to-day. You will never know 
what real California canned fruits 

are till you have tried 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality 
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EMBROIDERIES 


Direct from Switzerland 
DELIVERED DUTY PREPAID 


Most moderate prices 

First in quality 

First in fashion and 

First and exclusive in 
design. 


WAISTS 


up from $1.75 


DRESSES 
up from $4.75 


on Batist, Linen, Net, 
Zephyr, Marquisette, 
Cashmere, Eolienne, 
Silk-Voile, Pongee and 
Crépe de chine. 

Goods are delivered 
from our main business 
in Lucerne, Switzer- 

land, through our New 
York office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. 

Write to-day for our 
samples and 1911 fash- 
ion plates A, sent free. 


Schweizer & Co. fey York, 
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costs YOU no more than poor 
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The Kaumagraph Book illustrates 
all new Kaumagraphs—the marvel- 
ous designs which stamp any material 
in an instant without muss or trouble. Sent with 
one of the newest shirtwaist designs or 24 of one 

initial fur 10c. Local agents wanted. 


Address Dept. C, Kaumagraph Co., 114 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 
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good housekeeper than beautiful linen. Many elements 

combine to make up perfection in this branch of domes- 
tic furnishing, but the first requisite, more important even 
than the design and quality of the individual pieces them- 
selves, is that they should be fresh and spotless. The table 
linen must be properly folded, the bed linen neither too 
blue nor too yellow; and, above all, there must be starch— 
where starch belongs. Consequently, the simplest linen, if 
satisfactorily put before you, is far better in its effect than 
fine damask if it is carelessly laundered. 


Fix things make a more direct appeal to the heart of a 


Appropriate Appointments for the Bed 


HE first object to attract the eye on entering a bedroom 

certainly is the bed. One takes in at a glance whether or 
not it is well made, and if attractively dressed or draped, and, 
quite without intention, the owner is judged accordingly; 
for there are many ways of adorning this piece of furniture, 
some of which are excellent, but far more of them hideous 
in their over-elaboration. The appointments of a bed 
should always be of materials that will wash. It is quite 
true that we have many examples of beds of a hundred years 
ago hung with brocades, satins and even velvets; but, beau- 
tiful in appearance as these may be, they do not accord with 
our modern ideas of what is sanitary or even appropriate. 
Certain frills, however, we in our generation may allow our- 
selves, and still conform to the present standards. Every 
bed, for instance, is improved in its appearance by a valance, 
excepting only the French or Napoleon bed, which is too low 
in structure to permit of this treatment. For valances there 
is nothing as pretty and crisp-looking, when well laundered, 
as dimity of a kind somewhat heavier than the dress mate- 
rial, and firm enough to require very little starch in order to 
hold out the ruffles. There are various methods of fastening 
the valance, but the most generally satisfactory and best 
adapted to all shapes and kinds of frames is to take cotton 
cloth—an old sheet is easiest—and fit it over the spring, 
letting it hang down to the bottom of the framework, and 
on the edge of this gather the valance and stitch it down. 
It is then permanent until such time as it needs laundering, 
when it can easily be taken off and put back into place with- 
out the nuisance of tapes and drawstrings. The mattress 
rests directly on this sheet, and the special advantage here 
lies in the fact that the spring, whether a box spring or a 
woven-wire one, is at all times hidden from view when the 
clothes are turned down at night, or whenever the spread is 
removed. In making such a valance for a four-post bed the 
corners of the sheet must be cut out to fit the posts. 

Generally speaking, the best bedspread is a white one; 
for of white materials there is sufficient variety to satisfy 
most tastes. These include dimity, piqué, marseilles and 
embroidered linen—to say nothing of the exquisite repro- 
ductions of tufted counterpanes, and the beautiful crochet 
for those who are deft in the making of such intricate work. 
To this list may be added the linen or muslin coverlets 
made to match the drapery of the room by the addition of a 
band of flowered cretonne around the edge. As for the pil- 
lows, there are numerous ways of dealing with them. If the 
same ones are used for night as well as for day they will 
undoubtedly be rumpled; consequently, the spread should be 
long enough to draw up and cover them, or else embroid- 
ered, initialed or ruffled shams should be used. Still another 
way is to have a pair of stiff hair pillows with ruffled cases 
ready to put on when the bed is made up for the day. 


Choice of Articles for the Dressing-Table 


T IS often the case that young girls, when they first 

become interested in collecting silver for their dressing- 
tables, are at an age when their taste is not sufficiently devel- 
oped to help them make the wisest choice, and their prefer- 
ences are too often indulged by affectionate and lenient 
parents. This would not be so important except that there 
is usually enough expense involved in such a purchase to 
make it a permanent possession, even though it is in no way 
likely to accord with a more developed later taste. Nothing 
is less attractive than a dressing-table covered with osten- 
tatious silver of a pattern so elaborate that it is impossible 
to keep it clean. Here, therefore, the wise guidance of an 
older person is invaluable. Plain silver, or that with a simple 
design or beading, is undoubtedly charm- 
ing; but the unrestrained craze for silver 
has, unfortunately, given rise to the sale of 


The Little House 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to try to be 
of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house” takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


their living places pretty and artistic. 







Covers for the Bureau and the Toilet -Table 


IMPLICITY should characterize the covers of bureau and 
toilet-table. Such covers have two obvious purposes: 
first, to protect the top of a piece of furniture that necessarily 
encounters hard wear; and, second, to avoid the clatter 
arising from the constant contact of metal and glass toilet 
articles with the hard wood. Unobtrusiveness should mark 
the choice of material for this purpose, otherwise it detracts 
from the effectiveness not only of the furniture itself but 
also of the silver or ivory articles with which the top is 
laden. As all such covers necessarily meet with much wear 
they should be of a fabric that permits of frequent washing. 
There are a score of pretty and appropriate materials, such 
as plain white linen, buttonholed and initialed, or with a 
cleverly designed monogram; plain or delicately figured 
piqués and flowered dimities. Those fortunate in possessing 
old hand-woven linen as an inheritance from a grandmother’s 
chest have a charming opportunity to get good effects, 
especially if they can add a little quaint ‘‘tatting”’ or simple 
crochet to the edge. Such a cover should not hang over the 
top of the dressing-table, but should fit it exactly, the trim- 
ming being omitted from the back. There has been a custom 
prevailing among some for the past few years that has 
always seemed to me to lack the seal of genuine good taste, 
and that is the choice of a showy cover, often of silk 
brocade or lace, too elaborate to wash, and therefore requir- 
ing to be protected by a large piece of beveled glass just 
fitting the top of the bureau, and thus allowing the finery to 
show through without danger to it. A plain fresh cover of 
hemstitched linen is as preferable to this as would be the 
sight of the simplest napery on the dining-table to elaborate 
laces covered with glass for the same purpose. 


Four-Post and French Beds 


T HAS become quite popular, and not without reason, to 

omit some of the details that were at one time thought 
necessary in appointing a four-post bed. The curtains at the 
foot are now seldom seen, and those at the head are as scant 
as possible, yet still form a part of the decoration; the latter 
are frequently indispensable, however, since so many of the 
head posts were made in olden days without ornamentation, 
being intended to be kept covered. The ‘‘tester”’ or ruffle 
around the top is so charming a feature that it will probably 
always remain, but it has become quite customary to omit 
the plain or gathered material that, heretofore, formed the 
roof overhead. In these days, when the desire for fresh air 
is almost a mania, and people sleep either outdoors or as near 
it as possible, such restrictions to the free circulation of air 
as a roof on a bed are looked upon by many with disfavor. 
The tester therefore remains, but often only as a ruffle 
around the top. 

The French or Napoleon bed, with its rolling head and 
foot boards, isa descendant of the style originally used during 
the ‘‘Empire”’ period in France. It is, of course, much sim- 
plified, and in its present form is an agreeable change from 
the ordinary brass and white iron beds, excellent as these 
are. Napoleons are most commonly made of mahogany or 
cherry, but their lines are, nevertheless, perfectly adapted 
to other and less expensive woods. Formerly decked with 
great sumptuousness, they still retain a certain suggestion of 
their old splendor by requiring the use of dull-colored linen 
spreads rather than white ones, usually decorated with a 
simple all-over design in embroidery or stencil, or else a 
printed fabric. Such spreads must always be made long 
enough to draw up and cover the bolster, since a bolster or 
roll was originally used. 

It is undoubtedly due to the influence of the French bed 
that we frequently see our simple brass beds and unassuming 
white iron ones so incongruously decked. Nothing could 
be more hideous than the stiff pasteboard roll—looking like 
a section of water-pipe—covered with a lace curtain over a 
colored lining and matched by a tawdry lace spread. We 
have thought it a cause for congratulation that the showy 
and often cheap lace parlor curtains were so surely dying out: 
it will be a questionable gain if we must see them again in 
this distressing reincarnation. 




















How to Mark Table Linen and Towels 


LL linen—to be complete—should be finished with initials 
or monogram. The bride, in getting together the outfit 
for her new home, should mark each article with the initials of 
her maiden name, her last initial or her monogram—accord- 
ing to her choice. All wedding presents of linen or silver are 
marked with her name, although, in the matter of silver, 
some believe in the old-fashioned way of using the last initial 
of both bride and bridegroom: this, however, is seldom done. 
Tablecloths and napkins are marked in the corner—the 
tablecloth far enough in to have it show upon the table. 
Some housewives like this marking repeated in each corner 
of the cloth, but as the real purpose of lettering is for identi- 
fication rather than for decoration it seems superfluous to go 
through this formality at each point of the compass. For 
ease in marking one can buy the paper initials and embroider 
over them. The most satisfactory and lasting way, how- 
ever, is to have them stamped and to stuff the letters with 
cotton before working, as there is then no danger of their 
losing shape in the washing. 

One of the most delightful as well as simplest methods of 
marking linen is with the old-fashioned cross-stitch. For 
towels especially this hasa particularly charming and decora- 
tive effect. Small books filled with quaint figures, such as 
baskets of flowers, roses or other formal little shapes, come 
to guide the novice using this stitch. Underneath any of 
these little figures are always worked the initials, also in the 
cross-stitch. Rabbits, birds and other animals are good 
to use in differentiating the towels of each child ina family, 
and are generally a source of enjoyment to them. Dark 
blue and red are the ideal colors for durability, as they are 
little affected by washing. For the convenience of the 
transient guest it is a great economy to have very small 
towels of huckaback or birdseye of size sufficient for only one 
using. Nothing is more unattractive in the downstairs lava- 
tory than a large towel which has already been used, but, for 
the sake of economy, must serve a still longer term. It is less 
extravagant as well as much neater-looking to use, instead, 
the diminutive towel and discard it after a guest has used it. 
For these little towels the cross-stitch lettering is the prettiest. 


If the Washstand is a Necessity 


HERE awashstand is a necessity ina bedroom great care 

should be taken to fit it out with china that is simple 
in form and in close color harmony with the room, as other- 
wise it becomes too conspicuous a feature. White china 
with a gold border or edge, reproductions of the old blue and 
white, as well as the small-flowered pattern, are always good. 
For the average bathroom there is nothing better than the 
heavy and durable pressed glass, although it requires care to 
keep it looking clear and unclouded. 


Reproductions of Old China 


Up is an era of reproductions, and it should be a source 
of great pleasure to the average housekeeper that it is so, 
since beautiful things are thereby brought within range of 
her purse that she could not otherwise hope to acquire. The 
set of china used day after day in the home of modest 
means should, for the most part, be uniform, simple in 
design and unobtrusive in color. If it seems advisable for 
the sake of variety to have a slight change during the meal 
the different design or color should include an entire course. 
Those who have a set or even a portion of a set of gilt band 
china somewhere stored away should bring it to light, as 
there is nothing more attractive. This, too, can now be 
bought in the shops, although not in the same quaint and 
pretty shapes. An admirable way to get variety in the 
serving of a meal is to select, when buying china, the part 
that would in any case have to be used for breakfast and 
luncheon ina different style and pattern from the main set— 
perhaps of a little gayer and less formal design. The extra 
plates will be useful at dinner either for a salad or for a 
dessert course, thereby breaking the monotony of that meal, 
while it is thus possible to have also a complete breakfast 
and luncheon set. For these sets there are a number of old 
shapes and decorations now procurable. Among them are the 
well-known patterns illustrated on this page: the English 
rose, with its bright and gay coloring; blue ‘‘Canton”’; 
the old-time ‘‘Sprig”’ china, at least one 
piece of which so many persons have in their 
cabinets of family treasures; and also the 
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a very flimsy and cheap grade—as poor in 
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workmanship as in quality—and still many 
people would rather have this poor stuff 
than appear out of fashion. Would that we 
could cultivate a little more independence 
of spirit! For there are many other prettily 
fashioned articles of materials that are much 
more in keeping with individual means, such 
as celluloid—plain or with a monogram in 
dark blue or green—ebony with initials in 
little silver block letters, as well as the more 
expensive ivory and tortoise-shell. 
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If You Want to Furnish a Room 


please don’t write to the editors of ‘‘The 
Little House’’ department: read the note 
at the foot of the last page of this depart- 
ment, and see that a special ‘‘room 
service’’ has been provided, and address 
‘‘The Room Editor.’’ And be sure to 
write all the facts about the room. 
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so-called ‘‘Onion Pattern,’’ with its rich 
blues, which — being now made in three 
grades and prices—comes within the range 
of most purses. ‘‘Colonial” pressed glass 
has done much to improve the appearance 
of the averagetable. It is simple, of good 
shape, very inexpensive, and—which is 
quite important—difficult to break. Glass 
candlesticks of this durable make add great 
charm to the evening meal, four of them, 
with the addition of a side burner or two 
over the serving-table, giving sufficient light. 





If You Want to Ask Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘ The Little House ’’ de- 
partment pray do so, and they will be glad 
to answer to the best of their ability. But 
be considerate: don’t ask 10, 15 or 20 
questions: remember that scores of others 
writethesame asyoudo. And don’t forget 
to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


— Se rr re 
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The Famous William Morris Designs 





HESE designs 

are adapted for 
stencils from a fabric 
by William Morris. 
By combining dif- 
ferent motifs the 
grape theme may be 
used throughout a 
room without mon- 
otony. In a room 
with gray-green 
walls and ivory 
woodwork the sten- 
ciling would be 
pretty done on tan 
materials. The 
colors should be 
neutral—the berries 
in blue, the leaves in 
light green, and the 
stems and tendrils 
in a darker green. 








in Stencil 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 





N THE back of 

the wing chair 
the motif above is 
used, while the cur- 
tain motif appears on 
the wings, and alsoon 
the plaited flounce at 
the bottom. 














EAVY materials 

should be used 
for the portiére, 
couch cover and 
chairs, and a lighter 
fabric for the win- 
dow draperies. 
There are several 
non-fadable fabrics 
that may be used to 
advantage, espe- 
cially for stenciling. 
They do not change 
their color or texture 
in washing or from 
exposure to light, 
and so may be kept 
fresh. A material 
with a close weave 
should be chosen as 
the best surface for 
stenciling. 

















OR the table run- 

ner this design 
is used, while the 
curtainmotifappears 
on the chair cush- 
ions, the pattern 
being reversed in 
alternate rows. 


























BOVE is shown the 
motif used for the 
window curtain, and 
the one below is re- 
peated three times on 
the portiére. 


















































HE couch cover may be made 

of the same material as the por- 
tiére. Above a two-inch hem is a 
deep border of the grape design 
shown on the left. 


N THE right is the 
stenciled grape motif 
used on the pillow, but any 
of the other designs may 
also be adapted for variety. 
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POSTUM 


Will have a fine “snappy” 
flavour if it is made right— 
boiled thoroughly according 





to directions on package. 


The thorough boiling de- 
velops its deep brown color, 
rich flavour and full food 
value; and when served with 
cream and sugar it is a pala- 
table, nourishing beverage. 


Postum is made entirely of 
wheat (including the bran- 
coat with its valuable “vital” 
phosphates) and a small per 
cent of New Orleans Molasses. 


One can drink Postum 
without stint, as there is no 
harmful “reaction” such as 
follows the. use of some com- 
mon table beverages contain- 
ing a drug—caffeine —which 
is harmful to many. 


Good old common sense 
suggests that one cut out any 
questionable beverage and 
in its place use one known 
to be pure and wholesome— 
absolutely free from any drug 
whatever. 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 


for 
Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 








Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 
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Home-Made Baskets for Flowers and Plants 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 


and their arrangement is always an interesting study. But many flowers, beautiful 

in the garden, are disappointing in the house because in the ordinary vase those 
with long stems are apt to appear top-heavy, while the short-stemmed ones seem quite lost. 
Baskets are suitable for all kinds of flowers, and potted plants as well, and there is no end 
to the shapes into which it is possible to make them. The soft coloring and texture of the 
various weaves do not detract from the flowers and plants. 


Wi the advent of spring and summer a variety of flowers are brought into the home, 


APES 
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Cut asparagus ferns are 
most artistic when placed in 
a basket likethis. A tall tin 


Here is a basket particu- 
larly graceful in shape and 
: sz one in which any of the tall 
q flowers like the lily, narcis- 
sus and iris would look 
especially well. 





filled with water is set in 
the bottom of the basket 
to keep them fresh. 


Dwarf sweet-peas are pretty 
arranged in a low, round basket. 


Roses spread gracefully in a 
basket which has a flaring top. 
















In this basket almost any 
kind of flower will look well. 












Common field weeds are deco- 
rative in a pretty brown basket. 





Autumn leaves are 
most decorative when 
placed in a long brown 
basket. It is designed 
to hang against the wall 
indoors, or against the 
porch pillars outdoors. 


Another basket designed 
especially to hang against 
the wall or porch pillar. 
This one is filled with 
money-grass, but almost any 
kind of flower could be 
used just as satisfactorily. 





A Japanese air-plant, which can 
be got at almost any flower shop, is 
beautiful in this kind of basket. 
It should hang from the chandelier. 





Could any- Chrysanthe- 
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This is a three-sided basket with 


thing make a 
more attractive 
table decoration 
than this pretty 
basket filled 
with garden 
flowers? Those 
with big heads 
would probably 
be more effec- 
tive than the 
smaller ones. 





mums are diffi- 
cult to place 
gracefullyin the 
ordinary flower 
vase, but a bas- 
ket shaped like 
this one offers 
many possibili- 
ties for artistic 
arrangement, 
and its color 
harmonizes. 





a good stout handle, which makes it 


A flat basket of this kind always looks 
easy to carry from place to place. 


well filled with a low, spreading flower, and 


Here is along, narrow basket designed for a window ledge, but the big handles add to its attractiveness. 


it would also be effective if used for a table decoration. 


«Tee 








A large plant can be conveniently 
moved in a basket with handles. 





Here is a firm, well-made basket in which 
either flowers or plants would look well. 








Often it is much more artistic to 
use just a few flowers in a basket. 


NotE—Mrs. Hopkins will be glad to answer any inquiries about these baskets if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent with the inquiry. 


(Paze 79) 


When flowers are heavy the bottom 
of the basket should be weighted. 
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The Best Heating for a Little House 


By Charles E. White, Jr.: With Illustrations by the Author 


NoTeE—The author has written this article from a wide architectural experience and observation of the different 
heating systems, and presents his views impartially without any leaning to any particular system of heating. 





warmth to your living-rooms. ‘Tons of coal may 

only succeed in lining your chimney with soot, and 
the coal man’s pocketbook with your money. A 
badly arranged heating apparatus eats up coal almost 
faster than you can shovel it in, and a large part of the 
heat goes up the chimney. 

When you reach the heating part in your house go 
to a first-class man, a man who has the best reputa- 
tion for honest dealing and careful workmanship. 
Don’t economize here or you will rue it. Good heat- 
ing is a science, and only a first-class man can give 
you good results. 


|: IS not the amount of coal you burn that gives 








so steam pressure is the result in a steam system. 
This requires a safety valve which will pop and 
relieve the system when the pressure gets too high. 

A steam system is a little cheaper than a hot-water 
system for this reason: it requires but one pipe to the 
radiators, whereas the hot-water system requires two. 
The radiators may be smaller as they are hotter 
than hot-water radiators. 

A popular objection to steam heating is the snap- 
ping and thumping of the pipes. This is unnecessary. 
A steam system may be as quiet in operation as any 
other if the pipes are laid with a slope to drain easily 








: An Artistic Register 
If You Want Furnace Heat there are many points Face 


in favor of the hot-air furnace, especially for the little 

house, the principal one being that a hot-air system, when the fresh, 
cold air is brought in from outside, circulates pure air, and you can 
give this air just the right degree of humidity or moisture if you 
will keep the water-pan filled with water. 

The one drawback to the hot-air furnace of good design is in 
windy weather. On the windy side of the house the warm air is 
driven back and the circulation impaired. This may be greatly 
obviated by locating the furnace nearer the side of prevailing winds. 
In other words, do not place your furnace in the center of the 
basement, but put it toward the 
windy side. 

Select a furnace with an abso- 
lutely air-tight casing either of 
brick or galvanized steel. Then 
you will not be drawing in the foul 
cellar air to your rooms above. 
Arrange the cold-air box so you can 
get cold air from the outside in 
mild weather, and from the inside in 
freezing, windy weather. Keep the 
water-pan filled with clean water. 

You will not be able to lay out the system of piping yourself unless 
you have made a study of hot-air warming. The man you employ, 
if he is a good man, will have all warm-air pipes as close to the 
furnace as possible, with either no long horizontal runs at all or as 
few as possible. For the upper rooms it pays to use double-jacketed 
pipes, for with single pipes much heat is radiated to waste in the 
partitions. 

The best firepots have corrugated sides. This greatly adds to the 
strength and life of the metal. The best furnaces are made of tight 
steel sections or drums thoroughly fastened together with air-tight 
joints, and the whole covered with an air-tight casing of galvanized 
steel or brick. A large firepot is more economical of fuel consump- 
tion than a small one. A furnace larger than actually required is 
better than one too small, because a slow fire in a large heater is 
more economical than a forced fire in a small one. 

All interior parts of the furnace should be large and smooth. Even 
a slight roughness of surface will catch carbon from the fire and foul 
the fireways. On the first story use floor registers of simple pattern: 
wall registers are best for bedrooms. 


THERMOMETER 





Automatic Heat Regulator 
and Thermometer 





The Hot-Water System of Heating is Economical because water 
is so sensitive to heat that a low fire causes the circulation of warm 
water through the rooms, and the air is quickly raised in tempera- 
ture. Then, too, during the days in the spring and autumn when 
a fire so low that it scarcely burns at all will keep the house 
comfortable, that is made possible by the hot-water system. 

Hot-water boilers can be bought with either vertical or horizontal 
sections—that is, with sections piled one on top of the other, or with 
sections side by side like a radiator. The former are best for the 
little house. Select a boiler with ample flueways easy to keep clean. 
For soft coal use a boiler with extra large flues. Magazine boilers 
are labor-saving. They need be loaded but once a day. : 

You must buy a boiler at least half as 
large again as is required by the amount 
of your radiation. If your house requires 
five hundred feet of radiation get a seven- 
hundred-and-fifty-foot boiler. A_ boiler 
that is too small will have to be forced in 
cold weather, and that eats up fuel. 

Your boiler should be equipped with a 
thermometer to indicate the temperature 
of the water and with an altitude gauge to 
show the height of water in the system. 
The entire system is filled with water up 
to the expansion tank in the attic. This 
latter is open to the atmosphere and acts 
as a safety valve. 

It pays to cover the boiler with asbestos 
cement or some other insulating material, and it pays to use pipe 
covering on the basement piping. In this way you prevent much 
heat from wasting. You can buy the cement and pipe covering and 
do the job easily yourself if you are so minded. 

An automatic circulator is worth while for the hot-water system. 
This consists of a column of mercury in a tube connected with the 
piping system. The mercury causes a pressure in the system which 
increases the circulation about five times. This saves coal. 





Plate Warmer 


Steam Heating is Not Used So Much for Little Houses, although 
sometimes it is advisable in a country house where the boiler is 
frequently located in a shed instead of in 
the basement. 

If the boiler is in the shed it must stand 
in a pit well below the level of the lowest 
radiator. This is in order to allow the 
wet, condensed steam to flow back to 
o the boiler after it has done its work in the 
radiators. The circulation in a heating 
system is just like the circulation of 
blood in the human body, the boiler 
taking the place of the heart. 

A steam boiler is similar to a hot-water 
boiler, but with a large dome added at 
the top to allow the steam to rise from 
the boiling water and collect. In the 
ordinary hot-water boiler there is no 
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pressure—or very little—as the water 
does not need to boil. To make steam, 
however, the water must be boiled, 





Dining-Room Radiator 


back to the boiler, and if allowance 

is made for sufficient expansion joints f 

to allow the piping to come and go 

when alternately hot or cold. 5 
Choose a well-known boiler for your steam 

system. Employ a high-grade man to put in your 

system and you will have no trouble. 


Hot-Water Radiators are like steam radiators, 
but the sections are connected together at the top 
as well as at the bottom with nipples. In steam 
radiators the tops of the sections are not con- 
nected. They are chiefly of cast iron, though 
some are of pressed steel. 

The plainest radiators without ornamentation 
are always the best and the most attractive. GAUGE 

Don’t make your radiators conspicuous by paint- = Water System 
ing them with gold or silver paint. If the walls of | ExpansionTank 
your rooms are tinted paint the radiators the same 
shade. If you are using wall paper tint the radiators the tone of 
the prevailing color inthe paper. Special radiator paints without 
oil—which would never dry out—can be obtained in all shades. 

You will find radiators of all kinds for every purpose. In the 
pantry use a plate-warming radiator, or you may use for the same 
purpose a hot-closet radiator in the dining-room. If the space where 
the radiator is to stand is short use a short, fat, four-column radiator. 
If the space is long and narrow a single- 
column or two-column radiator will be best. 
For a very narrow space you can get a wall 
radiator. This is the thinnest model made. 
The pattern of radiator most used where space 
is ample is the three-column. 

Radiators are least in the way and more 
efficient under windows. Thus they do not 
MERCURY take up any space needed for furniture, and 
COLUMN |} the cold air from the window is warmed as fast 
as it comes in. 

The ventilating radiator is ideal for freshen- 
ing the air. A little register, cut through the 
outside wall behind each radiator, admits fresh 
air to the base of the radiator, where it is 
warmed and passed into the room. Theamount 
of cold air may be regulated by a shutter 
worked from the front of the radiator. 

Indirect radiation is another excellent way 
ml to bring in fresh air from outside. Hollow pin 
Automatic Circulator radiators are placed in boxes in the basement, 
for Ho!-Water System connected by ducts with the outside air. The 

cool, fresh air, after it is warmed, is distributed 
to the rooms by hot-air pipes and registers. This is expensive, but 
it gives splendid results. 


























The Best Radiator Valves for Both Steam and Hot Water are the 
plain, quick-opening, nickel-plated valves. For steam the disk goes 
entirely down to shut off the radiator, but for hot water the disk is 
pierced with a little hole, so that the water will circulate slightly 
after the valve is closed. This is necessary to prevent freezing. 

A “Union L” is used on the outgoing side of a hot-water radiator. 
This is nickel-plated to match the valve, and it allows a radiator to 
be easily disconnected for repairs. With a new combination valve 
for hot water both pipes are brought to one end of the radiator. The 
radiator works well with this valve. In some systems an angle valve 
is used with satisfactory results. 

A loose-key air valve is best for hot-water radiators as it prevents 
accidental opening and allowing the water to escape—to the ruin of 
floors and ceilings. It is only necessary to let the air out once each 
year when the apparatus is first started in the autumn. 

For steam use an ordinary wheel valve, or one of the safe auto- 
matic valves that regulate themselves. Be sure your automatic 
valve is made by a reliable concern, for if even one valve does not 
work properly the escaping steam may do much damage. 

Use nickel-plated floor and ceiling plates at the top and bottom of 
all exposed heating pipes. Where the pipe goes through the floor 
and ceiling the hole must be slightly larger than the pipe to allow 
for expansion. Floor and ceiling plates conceal these holes. 


The Principles of Heating are easily understood if one will give 
a little thought to them. Remember, heat travels easiest uphill. 
With a hot-water system your attic rooms will be warmer than 
those on the first floor, for water circulates more rapidly through 
the upright attic pipes than through the horizontal first-floor 
pipes. For this reason favor the first-floor radiators by having 
the horizontal pipes as short as possible. Give them a generous 
slope, with few crooks and bends. Decrease the tendency of attic 
radiators to draw more than their share 
of hot water by having the attic pipes 
smaller than the first-floor pipes. 

The success of a heating system 
lies largely with the person who runs 
it. Even the best fuel fails when used 
unintelligently. On the other hand, 
by efficient stoking one may geta 
wonderful lot of heat out of poor fuel. 

Keep the firepot clean by punching 
out the clinkers with a clinker-bar, 
and not by roughly shaking the grate, 


which loosens the entire bed of coals, = 
lets too much air through, burns and | y 
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wastes fuel, and makes dust. A mild 
shaking morning and night willremove / 
loose ashes. The ideal fire, from the VENTILATING 
standpoint of health as well as econ- BASE 

omy, is slow and even-burning. Ventilating Radiator 
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HANDY BOXES 


ARE MADE IN SIX STYLES 


No. 61 Household Handy Box 


Che ibustrated) Tn , 
Seite Seen 


No. 60 Household Handy Box 
Covered red paper, Size 634 x 6% x 254 
No. 64 Household Handy Box 


irener. SeeneGneoe, 
‘Supe eens 
ered red cloth. Size 1954 x 8% x29 


Containing Glue, Paste, and Mucil 
py Tet ah ee ree 
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How to Treat the Rooms in a 


Small House 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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HE living-room shown above is a good example of simplicity in 

decoration. The woodwork is stained walnut-brown, waxed and 
rubbed to a soft gloss. The foliage paper used on the walls is in gray- 
greens and browns. The fireplace is original in design, the ornamen- 
tation being a plaster-cast. 





























BOVE we have a typical treatment of the 
Colonial style which is pleasing and satisfying. 
The combination of white woodwork with mahogany 
doors and furniture, and a soft green striped wall, 
is at once harmonious and agreeable. 





LLUSTRATED 

on the right is a 
good suggestion for 
a writing corner in a 
man’s study. A row 
of bookshelves with 
thin curtains is hung 
above the writing- 
table, under which 
there are six more 
bookshelves. Such 
an arrangement is 
especially desirable 
where the man of the 
house prefers to have 
a quiet corner of his 
own. An ante-room 
or alcove lends itself 
admirably to such a 
purpose, or an upstairs 
study is apt to afford 
a more quiet and tran- 
quil retreat. 
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HE illustration 

on the left shows 
a refreshing bed- 
room scheme in 
white woodwork, 
chintz walls and old 
rose hangings. 
Mahogany or white 
furniture should be 
used. In place of 
tiles around the fire- 
place opening the 
plain plaster has 
been painted white. 
The picture-rail is 
dropped nine inches 
below the cornice 
moulding, affording 
a narrow frieze 
around the room. 
A plain tan carpet- 
rug is suitable. 
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A; 30 as B+ % 
ITH its stenciled frieze of gray-green, with orange and \ ee ee ie # inf 
yellow flowers and portiéres to match, the dining-room wt Uz Rae 
above is well worked out. The corner china-cabinet is a 
particularly well arranged and useful, its doors having secre 
single sheets of glass with the Colonial fretwork in wood ; 6 i} 
placed outside. | : 7 
ELOW is a sideboard which is really a good-sized ee 
serving-table. This, by-the-way, is an idea for those : bx £IV 
who have rooms too small to accommodate the regular-sized pave 
sideboard. Large furniture should always be avoided in sa 24 Se ASS 
small rooms, and still there is always the need of something Pat a a ¢ 
to take its place. A serving-table will answer this purpose. = i © 32) Sues } 
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N THE right is 
shown an ef- 
fectivetreatment of 
a double doorway 
between the living- 


room and the 
dining-room. The 
hangings com- 
pletely cover the 
woodwork except 
the projecting cor- 
nice-member 
which serves as a 
valance-board — a 
good arrangement 
where the wood- 
work is inferior. 
The valance is box- 
plaited and deco- 
rated with a stencil 
border like that 
around the bottom 
of the curtains. 
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“Saves Miles of Steps for Tired Feet”’ 


Every Woman 
Falls in Love With 


the Hoosier 


Seven out of ten of all the sales of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets are made on the recom- 
mendation of satisfied users. We know this 
from actual reports of Licensed Hoosier 
Agents. Every owner of a Hoosier shows 
her friends the cabinet and tells what a 
blessed step saver and work saver it is. 


There are now 400,000 owners of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets. Nearly half of all the 
owners of Kitchen Cabinets in the United 
States have Hoosiers. 


Think of the relief from kitchen drudgery 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet brings. 

In one space 40 inches wide the Hoosier 
places before you nine-tenths of all the 
kitchen materials and utensils. 


It Saves You Millions of Steps To and 
From the Pantry and Kitchen Table. 


It saves you from reaching up to high 
shelves. It saves you from the back-break- 
ing strain of bending over bins and barrels. 


You can sit down comfortably and do the 
work in one-half the time it now takes. 


Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


gives you more for your money thananybody 
else ever thought of putting into a cabinet. 
It is the only cabinet with pure aluminum 
sliding work table. Ifa cabinet has not an 
aluminum work table it is not a Hoosier. 


Notice how much more equipment goes 
with the Hoosier with no extra charge: 

Metal flour bin with sliding glass panel and re- 
movable sifter. Bin holds 55 pounds. Self feeding 
metal sugar bin. When a scoopful is taken out the 
same quantity drops down. Six crystal glass spice 
cans with aluminum lids. Crystal glass tea and cof- 
fee jars with aluminum lids. Hoosier patent ‘‘clock- 
face’’ want list. Great big aluminum sliding work 
table, larger and higher than a kitchen table. White 
wood cutting board for bread and meat. Metal 
bread and cake box. Plate racks, sliding shelf, big 
cupboard, large compartment for pots and pans, 
cutlery drawer, linen drawer, handy hooks, copper 
door fasteners and drawer pulls. 

The cabinet is of golden oak, three thicknesses, 
70% inches high, 40 inches wide, and the depth of 
the lower section is 28 inches. It is on pressed steel 
ball-bearing casters. 

The Hoosier will not warp or twist inthe steam 
and heat of the kitchen as poor cabinets do. It 
is just as good and just as beautiful after 25 years 
of use as the day it was bought. 

Leading architects endorse the Hoosier and are 
installing it in flats and residences. 


Write Us for Our 
Dollar-Payment Plan 


We will tell you where you can see the Hoosier 
near your home without putting yourself under 
any obligation whatever. 

In nearly every community a Licensed Agent 
sells the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet at the low price 
established by the factory. 

The Hoosier Sales System is made up of the 
leading furniture merchants inthe United States. 
The merchant who has the Hoosier License sign 
(shown below) in his window is a good man 
to know. 

Fill out the coupon for our Free Book, etc. 


os MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =— 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. (4) 
13 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 


Send me your FREE Illustrated Book on 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets and tell me about 
the Dollar-Payment Plan. This puts me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name 
Town 
State 











HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 Leslie St., New Castle, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 








LOOK FOR THIS SIGN OF THE LICENSED HOOSIER AGENT 
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Bishop Furniture 


is known throughout the world as the highest standard 
of quality. We save you 33!4% middleman’s profit on 
every piece you buy. These popular designs and 
hundreds of others are found in our big catalog. 

Selections ay by mail and pieces sent anywhere 
in the quate: ee. Freight prepaid East 
of the Mississippi and North of Tennessee Line. 


This eeeeiicent 
Colonial L a- 
ble, 4 ft. 1 2ft.6in, 

wide, has a drawer in 
each end. Golden 
Quartered 

Oak. ee 


mine Maho any 
- “oe 25. egu- 
lar value $40.00 
































Just like cut 


Beautiful ‘Empire’ Dress- 
er—Your choice Genuine 
Mahogany, Golden Quartered 
Oak or pretty Bird’s Eye 
Maple. 3ft.6in. wide. 
Handsome French Mirror 
40x18in. Special Price 
$24.50 Regular value 

$45.00. You save 


nearly one-half. 


Just like cut 


This large, luxurious, 
high grade Genuine Leath- 
er Turkish Rocker ; finest 
material throughout; a life- 
time of comfort and satis- 
faction. Special 
PHD 00s e wee $29. 1 
Rockersof equal quality sell 
elsewhere for $50.00. 


$19 50 buys this Genu- 
«JV ine Mahogany 
“Colonial” Sewing Table. 
Has drop leaves and draw- 
ers with removable trays. 
Top 35x18 in. You save 
$10.00. 





Send 25 cente for Bishop's 
Book of correct Furniture 
aezies- Shows over 1000 

designs. Tells you how to save 
one-third in buying DIRECT. 
This book cost $1.50 to pub- 
lish. Writetoday. Many peo- 
ple journey here from distant 
cities to purchase their furniture, 
and wetry to make it just as easy 
to get good furniture at the 
right price for the buyer who 
cannot tnake the trip. We crate 
our furniture securely and guarantee safe delivery. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids Bank 


Just 
like 
cut 





; roel is not disguised 

Vi by fancy perfumes to 

i hide impurities, but reveals 

Py by its own clean, wholesome 

and natural odor its true value 

as a toilet soap and antiseptic. 

The slight carbolated odor evapo- 

rates quickly and is never obtrusive 
after using, while its cleansing, healing 
and protective qualities remain unimpaired, 


For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo— 
it is delightfully refreshing and A 
invigorating. Made chiefly of 

oils and carbolated—an ex- 

cellent preventative against 

chapped hands if used _4 

regularly. 4 

Tf not at your dealer's, 

send 5c. (Stamps or 


coin) for full-size 
cake to 


LEVER BROS.CO. 











MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


eal 





Mennen’s fi” Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 





Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 
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WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in them 
| in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, if you 
care to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to any of the 
articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped and addressed envelope for a 
reply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





T= demand for wicker 
furniture is steadily in- 
creasing, and new models are 
constantly being added. In 
purchasing it is sometimes 
wise to go direct to the manufacturers, where 
the field for selection is large. This furniture, 
which is inexpensive and durable, has many 
possibilities for decorative effects in morning- 
rooms, bedrooms, and even for living-rooms in 
country houses, while its use as veranda furni- 
ture is general. It may be stained or painted 
to match the walls or woodwork. 

One charming set was painted a soft dove- 
gray, and had cushions of richly colored English 
chintz. The decorator said that it was intended 
for a boudoir with walls papered in gray car- 
tridge paper, gray-white woodwork, a rug of soft 
green, and hangings of chintz over fine white 
net. The hourglass chair, so called because 
its base is shaped like an hourglass, is five 
dollars and a half in the natural; the Norfolk, 
with its broad arms, four dollars and a half; 
the Saint George, useful when sewing on 
account of its two deep side pockets, is four 
dollars and a half; a light garden-chair, three 
dollars; a deep wing-chair—also with side 
pockets—six dollars and a half; and the big- 
enough-for-two ‘‘comfort” chairs—a descrip- 
tive name for a luxurious lounging-chair 
when fitted with cushions—are eight dollars 
without the cushions. 

Tables of wicker, light yet steady, with a 
smaller shelf underneath, are offered in several 
sizes and shapes. Those with a top twenty- 
four inches in diameter are four dollars; a 
twenty-seven-inch top, four dollars and a half; 
and the price increases fifty cents for each 
additional three inches of top diameter. 

A tea-table with two shelves, and an ad- 
ditional glass tray which fits into the top, is six 
dollars. Trays—twenty-four inches by sixteen 
inches—costing one dollar and seventy-five 
cents—are convenient for tea or breakfast serv- 
ice on account of their light weight. A tea- 
cart, which may be wheeled out on the veranda, 
has also the glass tray: it is fifteen dollars, 
complete. Muffin or sandwich stands with 
three graduated shelves, useful when passing 
dainties, are two dollars and a half. 

Scrap-baskets in various shapes are seventy- 
five cents each. Wood-baskets come in three 
sizes at a dollar and a half, two dollars, and 
two dollars and a half. Odd-shaped flower- 
baskets are priced up to two dollars and a 
half, and upright clothes-hampers at from two 
dollars to four dollars. 

A four-foot davenport, with a seat twenty- 
four inches deep, is sixteen dollars, and one six 
feet long, of the same depth, is twenty-two 
dollars. 


Wicker 
Furniture 














jow plant-stands are made 
Flower- of fine mahoganyin various 
Stands shapes and of good workman- 
ship. These are usually in 
dull finish, so that an overflow, 
when watering the plants, will not spot them. 
They stand about eighteen inches from the 
floor, and are from twelve to eighteen inches 
across the top. One with a square top and 
triangular base is two dollars and a half; a 
circular one, with pedestal base, is three dol- 
lars and a half. Several that are from five to 
eight dollars each show lines of inlay in both 
simple and complex designs. 














MAHOGANY _book- 

rack appears in the ever 
popular Swastika form, 
four compartments being 
so arranged as to form that 
figure. It is of good size, and the price is three 
dollars and a half. A slanting rack fora library 
table, also of mahogany, solves the problem 
of a littered table. The books are kept in 
order, and are held at such an angle that the 
titles are easily read. The price of this rack 
is six dollars. An extension book-rack, costing 
three dollars and seventy-five cents, is made 
of oak showing a beautiful grain, and has at 
each end a quaint scene inlaid in maple and 
mahogany. 


Swastika 
Book-Racks 














RYSTAL sets for 
the washstand are 
both novel and attract- 
ive. The set of six 
pieces—pitcher, bowl, 
small pitcher and glass, soap receptacle and 
holder, all made of clear crystal in graceful 
shapes—at ten dollars and a half is an addition 
to the bedroom when the bathroom is not 
accessible. 


Crystal Wash- 
stand Sets 














OME fascinating nursery 
screens, at fifteen dollars, 
are adapted to go with almost 
any scheme of color. The 
framework is of wood, enam- 
eled in white, and paneled with denim, burlap or 
canvas. The paneling intwo screens shown was 
blue denim and natural-colored canvas. The 
upper third of each of the three panels of the 
screen is divided by strips of the enameled 
wood into three smaller perpendicular panels, 
the central and largest of which frames an 
appropriate poster. The three posters rep- 
resent ‘‘Morning,” ‘‘Noon” and “Night.” 
These screens may suggest others which may 
be made at home. Posters may be bought at 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars apiece, 
and the material covering the screen may be 
the same as that used elsewhere in the room. 


Nursery 
Screens 














PERSIAN designs appear to 
Persian be the thing, and their 
Prints popularity—in the decorative 
line at least—seems likely to 
last. Bedroom sets, consisting 
of spread, curtains, table and cushion covers, are 
shown, with all the Oriental colorings in both 
light and dark effects. The spreads, measuring 
two by three yards, have a central design with 
a border all around, and are four dollars and 
seventy-five cents each. Curtains to match 
are eight dollars and fifty cents a pair, and table 
and cushion covers in the same designs—the 
first a yard and a half and the second a yard 
square—are one dollar and seventy-five cents 
and one dollar respectively. 














N ELECTROLIER 
suitable for hall, 
library or den is made 
of fumed oak and cop- 
per, and arranged for 
three lights. The shade is of fine plaited 
wicker lined with silk of any desired color. 
The price, complete, is twelve dollars. 


A Substantial 
Electrolier 














DESK-SET made of 

beautifully colored and 
burnished copper consists of 
the following pieces: blot- 
ting pad with corners, paper- 
knife, inkstand, stamp-box, blotter-holder, 
pen-tray, paper-rack with three compartments, 
small pad and cover, also calendar and rack. 
The pieces are well finished and the price of 
the complete set is twenty dollars. A hand- 
somer set is made of tortoise-shell copper, inlaid 
with nickel. This is forty dollars. 


Copper 
Desk-Set 














HE deftness of touch 

which comes to those 
who have lost their 
sight has been trained 
and turned to account 
in the work done by the blind, who are now 
producing quite a variety of high-grade articles. 
The patrons of their industry not only get 
articles equal or superior in quality to the 
ordinary, but they also have the satisfaction of 
giving employment and new interest in life to 
those whose motto is “Light through Work.” 
The dexterity of the women at their looms is 
wonderful, and the character of their work is 
quite varied. This includes very fine textiles 
for scarfs and bags; coarser weaves, with unique 
designs at the sides and ends, for table run- 
ners and covers; and heavy rugs of materials 
carefully selected and dyed in fast colors. 

An approximate idea of the cost of these 
articles may be gained from the following: an 
especially pretty rug, a clear blue and white, 
about a yard and a half long by three-quarters 
of a yard wide, is a dollar and seventy-five cents. 
A finely woven linen-and-mercerized scarf, a 
yard and a half long, is three dollars. Some 
unusual sofa cushions were woven of heavy 
silky jute in two shades which gave a change- 
able effect. These cushions, backed with silk, 
are priced from three dollars to four dollars. 

Little wooden stools with seats of rush are 
three dollars. In addition to the articles made 
for sale chair-caning is done to order. 

Baskets of numerous designs and of excel- 
lent workmanship in willow, reed, raffia and 
other materials are fifty cents to four dollars 
each. Pieces of pottery, incased in wicker, for 
ferns, ash-trays, etc., are from one dollar up, 
and pretty, iridescent glass bowls, big enough 
for growing two or three bulbs, partially covered 
in fine reed-work, are a dollar. Brooms of all 
varieties, for drawing-rooms, kitchens, offices 
and factories, are made as a staple and sold 
singly or in gross. They are of superior quality 
and outlast machine-made brooms. 


Work Done 
by the Blind 














Take a Chip! 


It’s Colgan’s delicious 
chewing gum—the 
dandiest you ever 
put in your mouth. 










Colgan’s 
Violet or 
Mint 


‘*The gum 
that’s 
round’’ 





Every 
flavor’s 
nature 
true! 





Every 
chip’s 
a dandy 
chew! 


Perfect for 
toning the 
stomach, 

perfuming 
tir breath. After 
dinner or after 
smoking, just you ‘‘chew 


1?? 


chips and cheer up! 
10 chips for 5 cents 


In sanitary metal boxes 
Ball player’s picture in each package 
COLGAN GUM CO., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 






















Look for the 
flat lever Springs 
found only on Shur-ons 









Look for 
Name here 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


'Eyeslass Mountings 


Give what others cannot 


Eyeglass Comfort, Convenience 
and Lens Efficiency 


Most inconspicuous of eyeglass mount- 
ings. On to stay on when properly 
adjusted. 
Insist upon Shur-ons— You are the one 
who must suffer expense, annoyance and dis- 
comfort if you wear inferior eyeglasses. 
$3 and $5 without Lenses 

Send for descriptions and information that will in- 

struct and protect you against inferior imitations 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. Est. 1864 

Ave. G, Rochester, N. Y. 

















**Devices for Hanging Up 
Everything — Little and Big 
Without Disfiguring Walls’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Those world-famous glass and steel 

evices for fastening up small pictures, 

draperies, etc., by a simple pressure of 

the fingers. Two sizes, Nos. | and 2, 
. Y2 doz., either size. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Scientifically constructed a brass and steel, 

capable of piuteiaine 'y framed pictures, 

mcr | wy ats, etc. "(See poate.) 
wo sizes, No. 25, 


Y, rg oh 1% 58, 10c. % doz. 
m\ MoorePushThumbtacks 
Distinguished for their ae ees tool-tem: 
steel needle-points firmly imbedded — 


heads. Useful everywhere. Three = 


Nos, 31, 32 and 33. 10c. per doz., either 


| i size. Mounted on red blocks. 
At stationery, hardware and photo 
. supply stores or by mail. 
\ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. bs Yo 
131 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Union Increases Use 


When two groups of tele- 
phone subscribers are joined 
together the usefulness of each 
telephone is increased. 


Take the simplest case— 
two groups, each with three 
subscribers. As separate 
groups there are possible only 
six combinations —only six 
lines of communication. 
Unite these same two groups, 
and instead of only six, there 
will be fifteen lines of com- 
munication. 


No matter how the groups 
are located or how they are con- 
nected by exchanges, combi- 
nation increases the usefulness 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


One Policy 


of each telephone, it multiplies 
traffic, it expands trade. 

The increase is in accord- 
ance with the mathematical 
rule. Iftwo groups of a thou- 
sand each are united, there 
will be a million more lines 
of communication. 


No one subscriber can use 
all of these increased possibil- 
ities, but each subscriber uses 
some of them. 


Many groups of telephone 
subscribers have been united 
in the Bell System to increase 
the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, and meet the public 
demand for universal service. 


Universal Service 
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Kingsford’s Cornstarch 


the old familiar yellow package—standard of corn- 
starch purity for 67 years. You can remember how it 
looked on the pantry shelf—you know the good things 
Imagine what mother or 
grandmother would have said if the grocer offered her 
any other cornstarch in place of Kingsford. 


Kingsford’s Cornstarch has the same qual- 
ity today—though there are hundreds of 
inferior cornstarches sold atthe same price. 


Ordinary cornstarch can be made ina few days — it takes 
as many weeks to produce Kingsford’s— an 
exclusive process insuring absolute purity and 
perfect results with your cornstarch recipes. 


Get the Kingsford Cook Book ‘‘A’’—168 of 
the best recipes you ever tried. 
Send your name on a post card. 


T.KINGSFORD & SON 


v, 
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It is free. 


National Starch Co., 
Successors 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 




















(and 25c forpostage) 

If you are going to 
build don’t fail to send 
for our big collection 
01400 designs ofsingle 
and double houses 
flats, cottages and 
bungalows costing 
$300 to $12,000, 
showing floor plans, 
exterior views, esti- 
mate of cost and price of plans. 

You will be better satisfied with your home if built 
from our plans and we can save you two-thirds of 
the usual architect’s fees and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Send us $1.25 today and select the house 
you wish to build. 

**Art In Architecture,’*our monthly magazine, $1.00 per year. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
31 Murray Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 


400 Plans for $122 
. Zz 
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za of Applied Art 











Our Graduates Are 
Filling High Salaried Positions 


Good Artists Earn $25 to $100 Per Week 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual 

Home Instruction. Expert Instructors. Supe- 

rior Equipment. 12 yrs. successful teaching. 
Financial Returns Guaranteed 


12 Separate, Complete Art Courses 


For pecuniary profit, or pleasure only, as desired. 


FREE ARTIST’S OUTFIT of fine instru- 


ments and supplies to each student. 


Write for particulars Our Own Fire- 
and Handsome Art Book. proof Bidg. 















E 254 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 















McCall 


Fashions 


are authentic. The millions of women who 
follow them are always dressed in good taste 
and in good style. 








McCall Fashions are complete. Every 
desirable style in every conceivable kind of 
garment is always to be found in current 
McCall Fashion Periodicals. It is not neces- 
sary to look here and there or to hunt up a 
lot of fashion publications. If it’s stylish and 
correct, McCall’s has it. Save time, worry 
and money by taking McCall Fashions for 
your guide. You will have at your disposal 
not a part but the whole range of desirable, 
stylish and becoming designs—all the newest 
ideas of fashion creators everywhere. 


Best of all, any McCall design can be 
turned into a finished garment which looks 
like the picture with almost equal facility by 
the amateur and professional dressmaker 
alike. This is made possible by the use of the 
celebrated 


McCall Patterns 


Unequaled for Style, Fit, Simplicity and Reliability 











McCall Patterns and McCall Fashion Publications 
are for sale by some reliable dry goods store in nearly 
every city and town in the United States and Canada. 
Visit the McCall Fashion Department nearest you. 
Begin by subscribing for McCall’s Magazine, the lead- 
ing fashion periodical—only 50c. for an entire year and 
any McCall Pattern you select given free with each sub- 
scription. Of any McCall dealer or direct from the 
publishers. 


The McCall Company 


Makers of Fashions 


236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN. 
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No heel marks like this on Elastica. 








Floors That 
Stay New 


If you think that all floor 
finishes crack and mar—need 
constant retouching and frequent 
replacing —you simply don’t 
know the right floor finish. 


Elastica Floor Finish doesn’t 
mar. Stamp on it, romp on it, 
roll furniture on it—you can’t 
injure it. And water doesn’t 
turn it white. 


Due to Oil 


The reason is this: We have 
worked out a way of using a large 
percentage of rightly treated oil 
in the manufacture of Elastica 
Floor Finish. Thus we produce 
a varnish which is tough and elas- 
tic, yet one which dries quickly 
and hard. 

There is nothing else like it— 
the secret is ours alone. It is the 
final result of 40 years spent in 
the study of varnish. 

You can abuse the floor until 
you dent it, yet you can’t mar 
the finish. Water or grease can’t 
spot it. 








These facts are not true, as you 
probably know, of any other floor 
finish made. 


Please Prove It 


When you know Elastica you 
will never consider using anything 
else on floors. You will use it on 
all floors, natural or painted. You 
will use it to protect linoleum. 

It is due to yourself that you 
know it. 


a a 
LAstICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, ‘‘How to 
Finish Floors,”’ filled with expert sug- 
gestions about finishing old and new 
floors. Also samples of Elastica coated 
on paper for tests. Also a beautiful book- 
mark —just to repay you for writing. 

Simply send us your name and address 

a postal will do. 


Ask for Book 105 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 
29 Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour 
Ave., Chicago. Or International Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 








** Elastica Stands the Rocks’ 


Seanad Yarrise Worns 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manu- 
facture Elastica No. 1, for exterior use— 
lastica No. 2, for interior use—Satinette 
White Enainel, for interior and exterior 
decoration — Kleartone Stains and other 
Architectural Finishes, Ask your dealer. 


(49) 
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HE Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be 
sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. 
Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service 
has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








To Border a Floor Around a Rug 
We have an old-fashioned house, the floors 
of which are made of broad boards with the 
cracks between them too pronounced to look 
well. We have a rug which will partially cover 
the parlor floor, and we would like to know 
what would make a good border other than 
paint or varnish; and what would be satis- 
factory for an entire covering for the bedroom 
floors besides carpet, paint or matting, none 
of which we care for. SUBSCRIBER. 
A plain carpet filling is the best thing for a 
border for your parlor unless you wish some- 
thing less expensive, in which case a cotton 
filling would look well and answer your pur- 
pose. It comesin coarse as well as fine weaves— 
the finer variety being not unlike denim in 
appearance. These cotton fillings wear satis- 
factorily and will be serviceable upstairs. 


Wall Paper May be Painted Over 

Will you tell me if there is any satisfactory 
method by which a figured green wall paper can 
be recolored either by water-color paint or by 
any other process. The paper is in good con- 
dition, but the design has grown monotonous 
and I would like to have it changed to a plain 
green. Can you tell me if the paint can be 
bought prepared for use? JuLia. 

If your paper is in perfect condition with no 
loose places in it you can have it painted a 
plain tone, in either oil or water-color, very 
satisfactorily. You will find the water-color 
more attractive, but, of course, I cannot say 
that one coat would cover the figure in the 
paper. An excellent finish is given to the 
water-color by stippling with a large brush, as 
it is being applied, in order to give the wall a 
slightly rough surface. I would advise you to 
get areliable painter to mix your color for you. 


To Have an Inexpensive Pottery Lamp 

I want a pottery lamp, as we have no gas nor 
electricity, but I find them very expensive in 
a suitable size. What could I substitute for 
the pottery that would still go with a wicker 
shade? ARLINGTON. 

There are very simple brass lamps that, 
although plain and quite inexpensive, are 
still excellent, and would go well with a wicker 
shade. They are central-burners. The two- 
wick burners, although they do not give so 
brilliant a light, are more adaptable for decora- 
tive purposes, since they do not require the 
hole in the bottom of the receptacle to form 
the draught; it is, therefore, with this variety 
that one uses fancy pottery. Sometimes in 
looking about you may find an attractive and 
reasonable bit of pottery, and then is the time 
to get your base and have a lamp fitted to it. 
Have you thought of the old-fashioned gray 
stone crocks or pottery churns used so much 
in the country? They are very easy to obtain, 
and, when fitted with the proper burner, make 
very charming lamps. 

To Curtain a Semicircular Window 

Can you suggest some way to curtain a 
semicircular window over a Colonial door, and 
a similar one above the window on the second 
floor? We have no way of shutting out the 
light, and would like to hang green China silk 
but have no idea how to fasten it up. 

MP. 8. 

It is perfectly practicable to take a thin 
strip of wood and tack the silk on it, and then 
spring it into place so that it will take the curve 
of the window; or you can get small brass rods 
bent for this purpose. You will find them at 
any large shop dealing in curtain rods and 
fixtures. 


Dining-Room Cupboard Shelves 

Please suggest something for the shelves of 
my old-fashioned cupboard. At present I 
have them and the back lined with dark green 
crépe paper, and sometimes I put in doilies and 
let half hang down over the shelf. 

ALEXANDRA. 

It is not customary to put anything on the 
shelves of a cupboard in a dining-room; that 
is reserved exclusively for pantries and kitch- 
ens. Your cupboard should have the inside 
finished like the outside, or else—as was the 
custom in Holland—painted white. However, 
the glass and china inside should always rest 
on the uncovered shelves. 


Z The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a dis- 
tinct proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions 
take up so much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired 
such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of 
the room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, 
and the approximate amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the 
room can be sent it is better. Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and should be sent to The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


White Bedroom Furniture is Pretty 


I have a very pretty gray chambray paper 
with stripes of violets and green leaves on it 
and the woodwork is painted white. The 
furniture, consisting of bed, bureau, wash- 
stand and three chairs, is plain and inoffensive 
in shape, but is of cheap wood stained brown 
or walnut and varnished; would you stain or 
paint it some other color? Kate. 


Your room would be much more attractive 
if you had all your furniture painted white. 
There is nothing simpler nor fresher-looking 
than a bedroom with a little flowered paper 
and white furniture. 


How an Antique Mirror Should be Hun& 

I have an antique mirror which I desire to 
place across the chimney—resting on the 
mantel—but it lacks four or five inches on 
each end of being as long as the chimney itself. 
What shall I put at the ends to complete the 
effect—tall candlesticks or pictures? And 
how shall I decorate the chimney above the 
mirror? I rather like the idea of a colored 
picture. G. M. T. 

By all means place your antique mirror 
across the front of the chimneypiece, though it 
would look better if hung from picture-hooks 
than resting directly on the mantel. Your idea 
of putting tall candlesticks at each end of the 
mirror is excellent. Do not, however, hang 
a picture above the mirror, as this would only 
detract from the dignity of your arrangement, 
and would also be too high to show the picture 
to good advantage. 


Only Hardwood Stairs Should be Bare 


Our hall is painted a very dark color and I 
am about to change it to white; I would like 
to know what to do with the stairs. Shall I 
cover them with carpet? I would like to do 
something different, if it is feasible, as that is 
such a dusty arrangement. Are stairs ever 
left uncovered when they are just painted? 

ADRIAN. 

When stairs are made of hardwood, stained 
and then finished with a good floor varnish, 
they may be left uncovered and may be very 
attractive that way; but if they are wide 
boards, not originally intended to be exposed, 
and too rough to be treated with anything but 
paint, they do not wear so well when subjected 
to constant treading. I would, therefore, 
advise you if this is the case to run a strip of 
carpet through the middle of the stairway and 
through the hall, leaving only a border of the 
wood showing. This is a very common as well 
as satisfactory way of doing and is not hard to 
take care of. It has also another advantage 
in not being as noisy as the uncovered floor. 

To Remedy a Ru&-Dyeing Mistake 

Can you tell me what to do with a rug which, 
having been originally light, I tried to change 
to an old rose, but which, instead, became an 
ugly brick-red? I have tried to scrub the color 
out but with no success Is there any other 
color I can now apply to it to cover up the red, 
or can you tell me if there is any way to lift the 
present color? Oo. P. P. 

It is a great mistake for any novice to try 
to dye any such difficult thing as a rug. It 
requires considerable knowledge of color to 
deal successfully with anything but white, 
since the original tone of the material affects 
any that is added to it. Your old-rose dye 
was, of course, changed by the color already in 
the rug. Your only chance of doing anything 
satisfactory now is to take it to a reputable 
dyeing establishment and find out there what 
tone will cover this red. It will probably make 
a very dark rug, possibly a dark red-brown. 
The color cannot be “‘lifted,’’ as you suggest, 
without great danger of rotting the rug, even 
if it can be done at all. 

Chenille is Suitable for Portieres 

Will you tell me if you think that a dark 
brown chenille curtain with a little lighter 
lining would look well between rooms that are 
papered in dark green, with white woodwork. 

L. M. 

Hangings such as you describe would go 
admirably in the doorway between your two 
rooms. A rich shade of brown—the velvety 
quality of chenille would make for richness— 
invariably harmonizes with green. 
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\ The Finishing Touch 
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T is the Front Door Knob 
and the Ornamental Plate 
whichgoes with itthat make the 
first impression on your guest. 
Indeed—the 4ardware of 
your house is the only part of it 
that he touches as well as looks at. 
Be fair to your new home. 
Say YALE Hardware to 
your architect. 
Let us send you a beautifully printed book, 
containing illustrations of fine old rooms and 
buildings in the principal schools and periods 


of decoration, with Hardware designed in 
harmony. Free, of course. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Yale Products 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists. 
9 Murray Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, San Francisco 
-ondon, Paris, Hamburg 








Buy direct 
from the 
Manufac- 
turer 







at Producer’s prices 
The c: irefully selected raw material from 
the male bird used in the manufacture of our special 
hand made Plumes gives them a luxuriant beauty 
difficult to describe. They are full of life, glossy, of a 
proper fullness and will wear for years. 

Special 1911 full 18 inches Willow §8.50, full 20 inches $11.00, full 


22 inches $14.00. Special French Plumes full 16 inches $3.75, full 
18 inches $4.50. 


On receipt of 20 cents will ship any Plumes prepaid C. O. D 
with privilege of examination before accepting; if satisfactory pay 
expressman price less 20 cents, if not satisfactory return at our 
expense. Catalogue sev? free on request. 


The Port Elizabeth Feather Co., 147 E. 125th Street, New York 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 
Hosiery 
the wonderful seamless hosiery — 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk, feels like silk 
and wearslikeiron. Firsthosiery 





















Whenyou 


rder,ask 

ever guaranteed, and the only ray Kies 
hosiery gua? anteed one year. Vegetable 
Send for trial pair Silk Book — 


tells of other 
styles and 
weights for 
women, children and 
men, and about the 
marvelous Vegetable 
Silk itself. 

Agents, we have an at- 
tractive proposition for you. 
Write for our pian —tells 


of Style 2626— medium weight, 
double heel and toe; most 
durable stocking made. All 
colors, sizes 8 to 1044. Fifty 
cents per pair, plus ten 
cents for postage and 
mailing, or $3.00 for box 
of 6 pairs, with a year’s 
guarantee, Prepaid. 
Money back if not 


e how to build a permanent, 
satisfied. 


profitable business for yourself. 


(Muskegon Knitting Mills, 488 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 








—Your Education— 


LL over the country are thousands of 
young people to whom a college or 
conservatory education would be of in- 
estimable value but who hesitate tomake 
the cash outlay necessary to secure it. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


offers a full course in any college, conservatory, 
business college or correspondence school in 
return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
There is no cash outlay. You can learn all 
about it by addressing a line of inquiry to 


Educational Division 














The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Invitations, Announcements, etc. 
100 in Script, $2.25. 100 Hand 


Wedding oe $5.50 (2 sets envelopes 


forench. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
WARD HARVEY & CO., 3131 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 


THE LAST WORD FROM PARIS 


While the finest writing paper in the 
world is made in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts, many new ideas in writ- 
ing papers originate in Paris, which is 
still the Capital of Fashion. 

The quickness and the cleverness with 
which such ideas are adapted to Crane’s 
Linen Lawn and to the taste of Amer- 
ican women, stamp the novelties which 
the Eaton, Crane and Pike Company put 
out as both exclusive and novel. 

Women of fashion are constantly 
asking for new things in writing papers 
as in everything else that pertains to their 
social life, but they demand that these 
things, while new, shall have the same 
solid groundwork of good quality that all 
of Crane’ s papers have always possessed. 
You may rest assured when you see any 
novelty put out by us in the form of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, orany other Crane 
writing paper, that it is authoritative, cor- 
rect, new, tasteful and of the best quality. 
We never introduce any novelty into 
Crane’s papers that has not the approval 
of good taste and correct fashion. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
WOMAN’S WRITING DESK 


**Social Stationery’’ sets down simply and 
directly what every woman should know in 
regard to social correspondence, wedding and 
other invitations, calling cards and the like. 
It is accurate in every detail, giving only cor- 
rect, accepted forms for stationery, calling cards, 
wedding cards, letters of regret, condolence 
and congratulation. It is a beautiful book typo- 
graphically, contains 96 pages of most necessary 
information, attractively bound and is printed 
on Crane’s paper. A copy of this book will 
be sent to any address for 50 cents, or it may be 
had at that price from the dealer who furnishes 
you stationery. 


‘aw ie 


HE introduction of new ideas into Crane’s Linen Lawn 


has the same careful thought and selection as are exer- 
cised in the making of the original white paper. Crane’s 
Linen Lawn in colors is distinguished and distinctive for the same 
reason that Crane’s Linen Lawn in white is both of these things. 

It is easy to gO wrong on writing paper and hard to be right. 
You can always feel safe in using Crane’s Linen Lawn or any 
of the Crane writing papers for your correspondence. 

They not only have behind them the most thorough knowl- 
edge of the manufacture of fine writing paper, but they have 
the approval of men and women whose taste and feeling for 
what is correct and fine are unerring. 


For written invitations to dinners, teas, at 
homes and similar social affairs, the small sizes 
of Crane’s Linen Lawn are especially adapted. 
For engraved invitations to all social functions 
Crane’s Kid finish is the thing to use. 

For sale generally wherever good stationery 
is sold, but if you cannot procure these papers 


NEW YORK 





TRADE MARK 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY & 


from your stationer, write us and we will 
give you the name of a stationer who will 
supply you. 

In order to be sure that you get Crane’s 
paper when you ask for it, you should always 
look for the word ‘‘Crane’’ on the boxes or 
as a watermark in the paper. 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices Minneapolis, Minn. 





